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their room or school. 


sell at only 10 cents each. 


think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. 


bring you the money. 


All will be eager for it. 





This Big Flag; 


REE 


fo any teacher 


We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 
































finest kind of a flag absolutely free. 


Here is the way:— 
First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you 
All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. These they are to 
Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. 
In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day they 


AS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 

Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 


There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can now get the 


get a beautiful flag for 


Everyone will 


That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 


You see your pupils will do the little work required. 


Write us now. 


Don’t send any money. 


All you do is‘send for the buttons and return the money to us. 
We will mail the buttons postpaid. 


So don’t delay a day. . , ’ , 
The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 fect, all bunting, 48 stars not painted 
but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made 


to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. 


Guaranteed not to fade. 
You risk not a penny. 


The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 
We guarantee to please you in every detail. 





We have thousands of letters like these. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The pupils 
ve very proud of it and never tire of telling people they helped 
getthe flag, Your planis certainly a fine one and no school 

ight to have to go withouta flag when they once hear of your 
lan. My pupils and I will certainly recommend it, 
MABEL BATES, Burt, Iowa. 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted with 
{t. Itis fur better than we had hoped for. Thanking you very 
much, we are the teacher and pupils of the school in District 
No 11, Bethany. Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y. 

The flag was duly received and in good condition. The 
pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They certainly are 
well pleased with it, and as teacher of the school I wish to ex- 
tend to you the thanks and gratitude of the pupils and the 
patrons. aia you abundant success in your work, I 
remain. G, RICHARD HILLEGASS, Richland Center, Pa, 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my pupils 
wish to express our pe yo It improves greatly the mo- 
notony of the bare walls of my schoolroom, 

ANNA LARSON, Cooperstown, N. D. 

Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them to the 
children Monday noon and by one o’clock they had disposed 
ofthem. Thechildren working for the flag makes it more 
appreciated and fills them with joy. 

MAZIE F, Warp, Coid Springs-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Have received the flag and am delighted with your plan. 


Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow teachers, 
EmMaA LA JACKSON, Pioneer, La. 





Received the picture of Washington in good order in due 
time. The scholars took great delight in selling the buttons 
and had most of them sold by the second morning. The 


icture is entirely satisfactory. 
» . FLoypD D. Looker, fedalia, O. 


The flag came March 6th and was all you represented it to 
be. Itis certainly beautiful and just what more schools should 


have. Wishing you success in your good work, I am 
OLIVE INFIELD, Mason, Mich. 


Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such that every 
school should see ‘Old Glory” floating above their house. 
EmMA HELM, Mayfield, Ky. 


Enclosed find money order for which please send me the 
flag. ‘his makes three flags that I have secured from you. It 
goes without saying I am satistied with your plan and method 
of doing business, and the flags are certainly all right. 

G. W. HARBERGER, Jackson, O. 

Received the flag you sent and the children are delighted 
with it and I am pleased with it = 

LLA SHIRLEY, Findlay, O. 

Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it certainly is 

adandy. We never once thought it would be such a beauty. 
RUTH MEYERS, Chenowith, Wash. 


We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it and 
we thank you very much for the way to get it. The flag is now 
waving over our school house and everybody is proud of it. 

ANNA ODSTED, Allamuchy, N. J. 





Read them. 


Our U.S. Flag arrived last Saturday in excellent shape, 
Can say it is the best stitched flag I have ever seen, It is cer- 
tainly a fine flag for so little work. I can cheerfully and 
heartily recommend your flag to any school or residence de 
siringan excellent large sized beautiful flag. It can be used 
outdoors as well asindoors and there is no danger of fading. 
I certainlv will do all I can for a company having such a great 
aim. BERNARD C. CoGGAN, Principal of Shipple’s School, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 

Have received our picture and are well pleased with it and 
consider our efforts to secure it well repaid. Will recommend 
you all in my power. 

A. GERTRUDE C. DALEY, Assonex, Mass. 

Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank you 
very heartily on behalf of ourschool, It is certainly fine and 
I shall be glad to recommend your plan. 

{ETHEL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 

The flag is received and please accept our sincere thanks 
for the same. It is even more beautiful than we expected. 
Some of the pupils clapped their hands and said “Hurrah for 


our flag’’ as I unrolled the package. 
ADAM P, Frey, Jordan, Pa, 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is even 
better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recommend your 
plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a fine way to obtain 
a new flag free, for selling the, buttons is only a trifle. Thank- 
ing you in behalf of my pupils I am, 

MABEL C. SAMPSON, West Duxbury, Mass. 





Washington and Lincoln 


ton and Lincoln. 


yourself. 


FLAG CoO., 
101 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 
GENTLEMEN:—Send 
me postpaid 85 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons. (Cross out the kinuw 
you don't want]. As soon as 
sold I will remit you xo.00 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid, 
(State whether you want the free flag. 
og of Washington or picture of Lin- 
coln), 


FING 0.0005 0000000000000000000000000000080000000000000088 


oe 


The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 


Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 20x24 
inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will be 
proud to hang on your wall. 
One of these offers should interest you right now. 
Show your progressiveness. 

Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that will make your 


room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money writing a 


few letters for us to other teachers. 
“eu Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


101 Meridian Street, 


Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already have a yood flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, Washing- 


You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 


You can do the same. 


Anderson, Indian 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
mouth previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month, It is pubiisned only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canad, 30, 
cents; in other foreign countries 40 cents extra. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS —Should a subscriber wish bs address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 


RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub 
scription, For the accommodation of those who do not tind it con- 
venient to do this, we continue the subreription fora reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued, ‘In doing that, 
all arrearages should be paid, and orders for discontinuance must he 
sent direct to the publishers and not to an agent, 


SEND MONEY inany safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary and in such case, we prefer those of se and le 
denominations, 15x press orders cost no more than post office 
money orders. They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at /ns/itufes, Associations, cfc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal [ustructor. 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated, If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are thatthe subscriber niust mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
Haint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
Magazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest aud worth any- 
one’s time and attention, 
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‘Teacher! may we have a 
Columbia Grafonola 
in our school?” 


HE Columbia Grafonola 


has been formally adopt- 
ed and purchased for the New 
York Schools by the Board of 
Education. 


You can now own this 
most complete, modern, disc 
Grafonola with an outht of 12 
double-disc records (24 pieces 
—8 65-cent school records 
and 4 $1 school records) for 


$59.20 


Go to any one of our 8500 Columbia 
dealers and hear the Columbia Grafonola 
“Favorite”. But be sure it is a Columbia. 








You can identify it at once by the tone-con- 
tol “leaves” at the front, not doors. 


We will send you the name of a nearby 
Columbia dealer if you do not find him. 





Send for 1913-14 edition “SCHOOL 
ROOM MUSIC” Booklet fully illustrated, 
giving helpful suggestions how to make 
your school music more efficient. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE THE 
The Columbia “Favorite” Grafonola, like all other Col- G R AFONOL A 


umbia Grafonolas, will play Victor records. The voice 


of every artist who has ever made disc records, without ex- SCHOOL G IRL 


ception, will be at your command. Likewise all Columbia 
records may be played on Victor Talking Machines. 


(Copyright) 














Creators of the talking machine industry. Pioneers 
and leaders in the talking machine art. 


.Graphophone Company 


Box 502, Woolworth Building, New York. 
Toronto—363-5-7 ee nll Ave. Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest 


Prices in Canada plus duty manufacturers of talking machines in the world. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


@ 99721 
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Our New Premium Book 
ante THE SCHOOL YEAR 




















4 | This new book, The School Year, has been compiled and edited by Miss 
FY She Grace B. Faxon whose work on Practical Selections has been so highly commend- 

SCHOOL YEAR ed and who is now actively engaged on the editorial staff of Normal Instructor. 
| ° Faxon = The title, The School Year, gives practically no idea of its contents and 


vet is a fitting title for the reason that the book provides helpful and uplifting 
material for each month of the school year. For many years we have been acquir- 
— ing the best and most practical material we could obtain from writers actively 
| engaged in teaching, with the result that we have available over twenty thousand 
| articles, touching every phase of educational work. Miss Faxon has had all 
| of this material to draw upon and has selected the best touching upon the 

| on ~“  yarious topics covered by The School Year. 


Divisions and Topics 
p 

The text is divided into the ten school year months, each month being devoted to a certain topie 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education. 
Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—Sceptember—and some dozen of the 
most helpful, practical articles relating to this topic make up this division. This chapter aims to de- 
fine the importance of co-operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. The other chap- 
ters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 
Sympathy, Character, Values. 

While the work, as a whole, must be classed as a compilation, vet the compiler’s notes, comments 
and suggestions accompanying practically every article produce the effect of a book of originality 
and interest by asingle author. Kach of the ten divisions of the book has an introductory article, 
summarizing its purpose as related to teaching. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of the chapters, and the many 
illustrations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the 
common branches. | 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a 
particular month, it is equally available for any other time. For instance, May has for its topic 
“Character,” yet the subject matter would have the same application and be of equal value at any time. 








The School Year has 256 pages. Well printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly 
bound in silk cloth. An ornament to any study table. A help to any teacher. 





THE SCHOOL YEAR breathes new ideals, fresh motives. THE SCHOOL Y se shows how to harmonize YOUR SCHOOL 
maxveca : nee —— , oe with the new educational ideas. 
senate open ews "e a weirerg oF em 2 THE SCHOOL YEAR will be counted as a warm personal friend 
THE SCHOOL YEAR is infused with the spirit of the new before the reader turns fifty pages, 
education. 'THE SCHOOL YEAR is the book of the times for the elementary 
THE SCHOOL YEAR shows how the teacher can become a vital teacher, It stands by itself in helpfulness, originality and 
force in her school and community, progressiveness, 
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OUR OFFE 





This Offer 





The School Year will be given free and postpaid to 
TO every person subscribing to or renewing subscription for EXPIRES 
.either Normal Instructor or Primary Plans, separately or January 1, 






1914 





in any combination, until otherwise advised through the 
YOU columns of this publication. See schedule of subscription 
rates and combination offers on Page Three. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Limited to January 1st 

Our offer, at present in force, to send The School Year, free and 
yostpaid to every person subscribing to either Primary PLans or Norma. 
Lanaccron, singly or in any combination given below, will expire on 
January Ist, 1914. We are giving ample and prominent notice of the 
limit of time so that every teacher in the land may take advantdge of this 
opportunity before the offer is withdrawn. The School Year isa splen- 
did book for teachers, and is fully described on opposite page. We have 
already distributed nearly 50,000 copies under this generous offer. We 
want to distribute 50,000 more, but we will have to do so before January 
Ist. ‘To get your copy, send in your subscription or renewal before that 
date, and do your teacher friend, who may not see this notice a genuine 
service by calling attention to this. 

Story of Panama and the Canal 

This is one of the new titles of Tue Insrrevcror Lirerature Series. 
The **Story of Slavery”? by Booker 'T. Washington is another of the more 
than forty titles added this year. See the full list on pages 32 and 35 of 
this issue. 

Subscription Prices and Combinations 

Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of 
Norma Insrrucror, Primary PiLans, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day 
Pians, Tue Year's EnrerrainMents, PracricaL Sevecrions, all of which 
are published by us; together with the Parurinper and the Procressive 
Tracuer for which we act as agents. 








Primary Plans, one year(See description below) ............ 0... $1.25 3° S 
Normal Instructor, one year............ .... acts, abel iadar usinh iatasue 1.25 | & Bee 
Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year......... 1.90 | y4e 
The Pathfinder, OME eAP..................sscccccccssssccccensssscceeceeeeeees 100 | 6 YS 
Progressive Teacher, OM€ year .................ccccsceeeceeeeeeteettecceeeees 100 | © hE. 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid (Description paye 62)......... 1.00 2 oa 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid (Description page 62) ..... 100 | go" Bp 
The Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols. (Description page 62)... 1.00 | | § P| 3 
Normal Instructor ANY ONE of above............000... 1.90 | SEES 
AND ANY TWO of above.................. 2,50 | & &S ¢ 
- ANY THREE of above.............. 30 | a” = 
Primary Plans ANY FOUR of above................. 3.70 | E3582 
ANY TWO of the $1.00 Books or Publications....................... 160; % ,8 & 
ANY THREE of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................. A 2 wae 
ANY FOUR of the $1.00 Books or Publications.................... 2.80 (as 3 
Practical Selections and Normal Instructor, one year... 1.58 | } 23S 
sé 6s ‘* Primary Plans, se. 1.58 3 ¥ 
“ «© « Both N. I. and P. P. “2.23 | BASE 
“ ‘© «* Pathfinder, “ 1.33 | Se 
‘ «© ~Progressive Teacher “1,33 = £4 
de ss 6 Seeley’s Question Book soe OO = 8 
os «© Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) ... 1.33 mal on 
ss «~The Year’s Entertainment (10 vol set 1.33 = 8° 
as “ Alone -65 = 4 4 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: lor subscription to other countries, a 
add postage as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor, 30c ; NM E> 
Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 52c; Progressive Teacher, 20c.  For- bad lt 
eign: Normal Instructor, 4oc ; Primary Plans, 40oc; Pathfinder, 52c; = 2= 
Progressive Teacher, 30. ‘ fm = 


Each person subscribing to Normal Instructor or Primary 
Plans, separately, in combination, or either or both in any other 
combination, is entitled to and will receive a free copy of The 


School Year. This offer is limited to January Ist. 

‘ is a practical magazine of Aids for Primary work, being pre- 
Primary Plans woe by wales who are specialists in their respective 
All teachers of Primary and Intermediate grades in village and city schools should 
have it. A large proportion of teachers in rural schools also need just such a journal in 
order to do successful work among the little ones in their school. It contains Methods 
in Language, Drawing, Constructive Work, Manual Training, Nature Study, History 
Stories, Picture Study, Number Work, Busy Work Devices, Motion Songs, Rote Songs, 
Friday and Special Day Plays and Pieces to Speak. No other school magazine gives so 
large an amount of original Kntertainment Material. Profuisely illustrated, with Double 
Page Drawings for Picture Story, and several Full Page Drawings, Blackboard Designs, 
Calendar Sewing Cards and many other Drawings in each number. 

is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Haien’s Capital. 52 issues, $1.00 4 year. Kvery 
teacher is now expected to keep well informed about the progress of affairs, and the 
PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper not only is the 


lines. 


important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety | 


of general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and 
other timely subjects, outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, 
amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial page current topics are discussed in a 
clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome thought but not 
to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is not an 
experiment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success and it 
is everywhere recognized as the best current events review published. 





Every teaclier | 


needs it in his work, no one can afford to be without it; it animates the dry bones | 


of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of half its drudgery. The 
PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and dis- 
cussions of the day ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that 
the teacher can quickly grasp it and readily apply it. It places everything you 
want to know at your finger’s ends by means of a complete quarterly index. 
What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history—an in- 
dispensable guide. Size recentiy increased to 32 pages, but still published at the 
popular subscription price of $1.00 a year or in combinations as listed above. 

4 is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is 
Progressive Teacher ph soe in scope and we can recommend it as 


one of the best and most helpful educational magazines published. It is in no sense 
confined to the Southern field either in contents or circulation. $1.00 a year or in 


combinations as above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y.! 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency sett AY RS, vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT. Mer. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


205 C. 7th STREET 
No Advance Fee 305. nigwre eet: 
POSITIONS—500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 


mar, Principals, Music, Language, Domestic, Governesses, Traveling Companions, and all Positions. We 
place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y, 





Established 33 years. Operates locally 
and nationally. Direct calls from school 
officers, Direct recommendations, 

1000 ‘Teachers wanted. 











Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions. 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities. 
50,000 students guarantee success to you. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bidg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





—R,L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga, 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Station A. Spokane, Washington, Warrensburg, Missouri 


We willhave a numberof unexpected vacancies throughout the year. Write either office for registration forms. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 


BUR EAU, 364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO 
Teachers: Kindergarten to College, Oftice EKmploy- 
Free Registration, J, Porter Adams, Manager. 








422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


‘No Position, No Fee,” Write us for particulars 





ADAMS SCHOOL AND OFFICE 
For the employment of Teachers and Oflice Employees, 
ees: Draftsmen, ‘Technical Engineers, Stenographers, 





From throughout the Northwest, we always 


e 
have a large call for grade and specialty teachers 
j@ for autumn and winter vacancies. Half rate 


euvrollment. 


Northwest Teachers Agency, T. B. Hanna, A. M., Mer., North Yakima, Wash, 


For Fourteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has been building a its business in the Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its field. Write today for our Fifteenth Year Book, 

B. W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ 


SOLELY FOR THE NORTHWEST—THE ONLY AGENCY—COVERING ALL THE NORTHWEST 


Highest wages, finest climate, best, opportunities. We need greatly teachers for emergency vacancies from 
rural schools to the universities. Write immediately for free circular, BOISE, IDAHO, 


THE NORTHWEST IS THE “FAIR SALARY BELT” 


NORTH] OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. High School, Special, Grade and Rural teachers 











WEST Jreeded constantly for emergency calls from Wisconsin to Washington, Will need 
Is teachers for good positions to begin January 1st. No advance fee required. 
BEST [THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM, Dept. A. James H. Batten, Manager, Box 613, Grand Forks, North Dakota 





Debate Outlines, {7 (utah. 


and special articles written to order on any subjeet, 


JOUN LF. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


SEND US A DOLLAR BILL 


and we will forward by first Parcel Post 
one of our famous 


FRENCH IVORY DESK SETS 


(The Ideal Christmas Gift) 
Comprising Pad (04x12 in) the four corners of 
whichare French Ivory—Blotter—Freneh Lvory 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY, Marion, Ind, 











Ink Well—Ven Rack—Letter Opener and Calendar, 
Think ofit! The six pieces complete for $1.00, 
Possible only #8 we are manufacturers and sell 
direct, You cannot, we believe, give a more ac- 
ceptable present at such a low price, It is an ex- 
traordinary value, Ideal for Mi-lady’s” desk or 
writing table, Just the useful, attractive thing you 
willenjoy giving that boy or girl Neat, clean, 
Order today. 





ACME NOVELTY COMPANY, Leominster, Mass, Reference; Leominster National Bank. 














Life without Industry is Guilt, and Industry without Art 
and Education is Brutality.—Ruskin, 


G, Not that art or education or art education is being neglected these busy days, but 
sometimes you forget how much 


DIXON CRAYONS 


add to the joy and real accomplishment in School Drawing. 


G, Every teacher of the manual arts should have one of our COLOR CHARTS. 20 
colors to choose from and it will be sent without charge to all that wish. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Water Color Postcards and Art Studies 


WATER COLOR POSTCARDS :—These are particularly artistic designs in photogravure on 
special white water color board, and are made especially for coloring by hand, which can be done by anyone. 
- Fibemae.d sy They are excellent for busy work in schools and can be 
tag” utilized in many ways by teachers, Pupils will gladly pay 
for the cards and colors if the teachers will keep them on 
hand, and it will prove the mostattractive work the teacher 
can possibly introduce. Pupils cau mail them tofriends 
when colored or can sell them at 5c, each. We have the fol- 
lowing assortments: Dutch Kids, Kittens, Puppies, Indi- 
ans’ Heads, Children’s Heads, Birthday, Landscapes, Flow- 
ers, Floral Motto, Ladies’ Heads, Hallowe'en, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, New Year, Valentine, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Kaster. Ic. enchinany quantity, post paid, 
WATER COLOR ART STU DLES:— Beautiful 
aifa exceedingly artistic photogravures, for hand coloring, 
about 7x9. either the black and white or the hand colored 
are especially fineforframing, Five assortments, Scenery, 
Floral Motto, Indian Heads, Children’s Heads, and Ladies’ 
Heads, Sc. each. We have the Scenery and Floral 
‘IMotto handcolored at 10c. each, Larger size, 11x14, 
nie te scenery, 10c. exch, handcolored 25c,. each, post- 


brush with directions, 13c, postpaid, paid, 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 
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box of 8 good water colors and 
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Practical Selections 


Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON, from the back numbers of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans for past twenty years 






Finis 





Nearly one hundred thousand teach- 
ers are using PRACTICAL 4 SELEC- 
TIONS in their daily work. fy It is a 
book of a thousand ‘helps and sug- 
gestions—a book to which any teacher 
may go at any ‘ time and find help 


and encouragement on almost . any 


phase of school work. 


PARAAAAI A PRR DOO OO OOo eee eY 





It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper Cuttings, nature and read- 
ing Jessons, and ideas for number and busy-work ecards, ‘ 

Seventy-five pages of entertainment, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the best “pieces to speak” ever collected in one group, selected for every grace, 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material Classified by topics as indicated by table 
of contents giveli below. 


THE CONTENTS BY CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Teacher and the School Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Some Helps in Arithmetic Manual-Training in the Grades . 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
The Newest Methods in Geograph Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All Helpful Studies in Literature 

Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling Written and Oral Work in Language 
Every Day Drawing Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Reading ~ Our Greatest Problem Plans and Material for Entertainment 
History Made Interesting Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
School Arts and Crafts Pieces for Friday Afternoon | 

How to Study Pictures How to Obtain Good Results in 

The Use of Dramatic Play Penmanship 


i indi \~ , printed on fi hell book > 
Price, Binding, Etc. 2,7p208s tw silk'cloth. PRICE, postpaid, 65 Cents. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in Combination 

























han oe ters Restonster. one year.... a be ~ “SCHOOL YEAR” PREE with 
it rimary Plans, one year ......... . 

With both N. I. and P, P. Jone year.. 2.23 each of these three offers. 
Li a near meg wd pee year......... ve 

wit rogressive Teacher, one year... 32 3 

With Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Plans......... 1.33 Everything offered on 
With Full Set (10 vol) Year’s Entertainments 1.33 this page sent postpaid 
With Seeley’s Question Book.ccccressseereeeee 1,33 
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Seeley’s Question Book 


Made Especially for Teachers by 


DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Pedagogy in the New Jersey 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar 
to teachers generally as the author of ‘‘History of Educa- 
tion,” “Foundations of Education,” ‘A New School Manage- 
ment,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of 
many years’ successful experience in the Piqua,Ohio,Schools, 
joint author of ‘Every Day Plans” and joint editor of ‘“‘Nor- 
mal Instructor.” 

The title “Question Book” isin use on several publica- 
tions, They are a class of books of which teachers are con- 
tinually in need, and the demand is large and _ constant. 
There is a difference, however, in the books themselves, 
*Seeley’s” was produced in answer toa distinct demand for 
something new, fresh and complete. It was prepared on 
strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational 
writers named above, and the large sale and countless com- 
mendations which it has enjoyed since its publication justify 
the conclusion that such a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of progressiye teachers. 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly 
Covers the Following Topics: 




















English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiologyand Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events 


The Above Topics are Treated : 


FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book 
and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, 

SECOND. By Questions covering every conceivable phase of each subject. 

THIRD, By exhaustive answers to all these questions, 









PPPRPPPAPPPPR PLLA PPP P PPP PPP 
There are Reasons why Seeley’s Question Book should be and is better than any 


other. To enumerate these reasons would not be possible here, 
The book itself is the best evidence, All orders are taken with the distinct understanding 
that if not perfectly satisfactory the purchase price will be refunded on return of book. 
PPP PPP PAOLO AL LPs FP 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. It is invaluable 
for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete, 

Seeley’s Question Bock has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and sub- 
stantially bound in silk cloth. 


Price $1.00 postpaid or in combination as follows; 
Seeley’s Question Book 












With Normal Instructor, one yeat.............+ $1.90 ‘ 
With Primary Plans, one year’, eosereeeee ww. 1.90 The “SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
With Both N. I. and P. P., one year.. 2.50 each of these three offers. 


With The Pathfinder, one year... we 1.60 














With Progressive Teacher, one yeer... w 1.60 
With Full Set (3vols) Every Day pn 1.60 Everything offered on 
With Full Set (10 vols) Year’s Entertainmenis 1.60 | this page sent postpaid 
With Practical Selections ..............cccceeseees 1.33 








For Teachers 


Every Day Plans au Graces 


By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, 
Public Schools, Editors of Normal Instructor 


is a set of handsome flan 
Ever ¥y Day Plans books, written and eo te 
by teachers for teachers to supply such material as educational 
journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied 
field which they must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher 
needs in her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh 
and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to 
procure because of Jack of necessary books, 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects, the things suited to the season and 
adapted to pupils of all ages, 

They tell how todo, what to do, and supply the material 
with which to do, 

ee contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date 
material, 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use” and, judging 
from the words of commendation received, the authors have 
fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for 
every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that 
they are just the books for which thousands of teachers have 
been seeking: 

Music—Art—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His. 
tory—Biographies—Geograph y—Special Day Programs—Poems aad Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing—-Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—etc. 


AUTUMN NUMBER, 1 


Me 


Poerinaed by Teachem ane 
WDeaned fr the Daly Us of 
Teacher i All Casals 





























The Most Attractive and ( Volume 1 ................c0000 Autumn Plans 
Useful Set of Books Ever , Volume 11 ..............:c0008 -Winter Plans 
Published for Teachers ( Volume 111 ....................+ Spring Plans 
WPL PLP APA LPL A PPA PA AD 
PRICE i Complete, 3 volumes, heavy enameled paper cover, - - $1.00 
Complete in one cloth bound volume - - - ° $1.50 


EVERY DAY PLANS (three volume set) can be obtained in combination with Normal Instructor, 
Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 











With Normal Instructor, one year............... $1.90 . ; 
With Primary Plans, one yeer ‘nae we 1,90 (The “SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
With Both N. {. and P. P., one year........... 2.50) each of these three offers. 
bade zoe tome b vane YOAP......200.0 pevnpehens He 

it rogressive Teacher, one year ............ . Everything offered on 
With Full Set (10 vol) Year’s Entertainments 1,60 
With Seeley’s Question Book ....... ‘ume 1.60 | this page sent postpaid 
With Practical Selections ....sessecssccrerseeceeeeee 1,33 














The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 
A Set of Ten Entertainment Books ----One for Each Month of the School Year 


THE contents of these books are arranged under complete 
programs for different grades, appropriate to the month or 
for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, 
With these programs as a basis, the books provide a vast 
amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Direc- 
tions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration ,ete, While the arrange- 
ment is based on various complete programs, the material can 
be used in many other ways, either in connection with set 
programs or Otherwise, as desired. 

Graded. Much ofthe material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material 
being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the books 
equally helpful to all grades. 

The Index is printed complete in each number and gives in 
alphabetical arrangement the titles of over six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the ten books, By having the full index in 
each book one can readily find any selection desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 
only the choicest and most approved selections should appear 
in these books, with the result that a@ rare collection of enter- 
tainment material is presented. A large number of selections 
appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you may have you need these, yet with 
these books little else in this line would really be needed, for they aim to and do supply 
an abundance of material for any occasion. 

Size. Theset comprises ten volumes or numbers, September to June inelusive, having from 
40 to 48 double column pages each, size 544x8!4 inelics. ‘they are well printed on good paper with 
strong and attractive paper covers. 

Any Number (designate by month) ................0.:.:ccccsesccccesssssececesssaeeeecsetssssecssesseaaeres 

° Any Two Numbersi...eoe.cccossrosescceeees 
Price Any Five Numbefrs.........ccccssessssescerseeee 

The Set (10 bers) complete Seaton ee 
The Ten Numbers in one cloth bound volume. ..................:c:ccccececceseeeseecesteeecersaeeess 


Combination Rates 


THE YBAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (full set of ten volumes) can be obtained in combination with 
Normal Instructor, Primary Plans, etc., as follows: 


With Normal Instructor, one eee eeronnnenite "190 } The “SCHOOL YEAR” FREE with 
























With Primary Plans, one year.......... P 









With Both N. I, and P. P., one year. ww. 2.50 each of these three offers. 
wae oad ae sd VEAP... .ceeee ose <= 

rogressive Teacher, one year............ . 1.60 
With Full Set (3 vols) Every Day Pians.... 1.60 | Everything offered on 
With Secley’s Question Book ......... .....0000 1.60 thiz page sent postpaid 
With Practical Selections ............ ccc eeee we 1.33 














—Our New Premium Book, fully described on page two 
The School Year of this Journal, is given free and postpaid to each person 
ordering any of the above combinations which includes either Normal Instructor or 


Primary Plans or both of these Journals. 





Every teacher will want this new book. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company | 


Oo _Dansville, N. Y. 


November 191 3 
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Visual Demonstration 
In Science Lessons 


You can add vastly to the interest of 
your Science lessons in Botany, Zoology 
and Physiology by demonstrating with the 
microscope. 

The instrument you use should be ac- 
curate, simple in operation, convenient to 
use and constructed to withstand constant, 
prolonged use. 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


meet every requirement of 
Widely and successfully used in leading 
educational institutions. 


F2 (illustrated) $31.5 


teachers. 


to Schools 


Write today 
for our Catolog on School Equipment. 


Rausch''f? lomb Optical @. 


407 SV. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


qualities of our microscopes. 





New York Chicago Washington Sani vanelseo 





THEY WRITE 
AS SMOOTH AS 
A WHEEL ROWS 


OONT 
SCRATCH 
SPURT 


SPATTER 
OR BLOT 
sAssor ted Pens sent 


Postpaid tor 10 cents 
Crowano | Hunt ve nCo, 











WANTED e Atthe Craig Colony for Epi- 
® leptics, Sonvea, N. Y., "Teacher 
of Arts and Crafts, to teach epileptic school children, 

Salary $7.0.60 per annum with maintainence, inciud 
ing hoard,room and laundry work, Address giving 
references and experience to MEDICAL SUPERINe | 
‘TENDENT, Sonyea, N. Y. 





Special Prices | 
| of history that Mr. Barnes has prepared, 
Femilerize yourself with the superior | while the pupil who is naturally 


the introduction of problems into school 
| work. Not alone may arithmetic be 
taught in terms of agriculture, but agri- 
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Book Reviews 


‘Work and Programs for Women’s 
Clubs.’’ = By Caroline French Benton. 
54x8 inches, 332 pages. Cloth. $1.25 
net. Dana Kstes & ‘Co. Boston. 

This is a book of First Aid to the pro- 
gram maker. 

Nowadays a teacher is often called 
upon to assume leadership in literary 
clubs and she ought to feel greatly in- 
debted to the author of this book for her 
help in outlining a course of study. We 
are giving the chapter heads, for one of 
them, or several, may hit exactly the 
topic some teacher is interested in either 


in or out of actual school work: The 
Modern Drama; Our Own Country; The 
Home; Myths and Folk-Lore; A Trip 


through the British Isles; The. Opera; 
The World’s Great Painters; Ten Ameri- 
can Women Writers ; Town Improvement ; 

Holland; The Homelike House; Nature ; 

Great English Novelists ; English Novel- 
istsof Today ; Gilded Age of Louis XiV ; 
Forestry ; Shakespeare ; Kmployments of 
Women; Important Movements of Our 
Times ; Study of Childhood ; Miscellane- 
ous Programs. 


‘American  flistory for Grammar 
Grades.?’ By Iiverett Barnes. Cloth. 
Illustrations and maps. 398 pages. $1.00. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Bosten. 

Many authors have written history for 
grammar grades as they think grammar 
grades ought to be. Mr. Barnes, profit- 
ing by his experience as the head of a 
large metropolitan school, has written a 
liistory tor grammar grade pupils as they 





are, The simplicity of the language and 
the interesting and dramatic narrative 


will hold the attention of the pupil and 
aid him in mastering the essential facts. 
The arrangement of topics, method of 
treatinent, summaries, and questions for 
review make the task of both pspil and 
teacher an easy one. By the omission of 
unimportant details and the emphasis of 
the salient facts and tendencies in Ameri- 
can history, Mr. Branes accomplishes in 
about 350 pages what most bgok. have re- 
quired 500 pages to set forth. In present 
congested courses in elementary schools, 
a host of teachers will welcome the sort 


indif- 
ferent to history will find in this book 
attractions in narrative and illustration 
that will aid him to become a useful 
citizen, 





Charles 
American 
Swartzel, 
State 
pages 


Ne 


‘Farm <Arithmetic.”’ By 
William Burkett, editor of 
Avriculturist, and Karl Dale 
professer of Mathematics, Ohio 
University. 12 mo, cloth, 280 
f$4.co net, Orange Judd Company, 
York. 

This book deals concretely with the 
problems which are connected with farm 
life. -it thus differs radically from most 
other arithmetics which have dealt largely 
with city affairs and occupations in their 
problems. Farm Arithmetic is therefore 
direcdy in line with the environment of 
farm bovs and girls and peculiarly adapted 
to every rural school. The household, 
the soil, the dairy, the crop and the ani- 
mals offer wonderful opportunities for 


culture may be taught in terms of arith- 


metic, and much be gained on both sub- 
jects. The book is divided into subject 


chapters, Thus there are twenty pages 
of problems and information on Animal 
Feeding and eight on Silos, as examples 
of its treatment. A boy working these 
latter would have a clear idea of all the 





The Key To Success | 
Stop Forgetting 7 


increaseYour Efficiency 
The great secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. I 
can make your mind an infallible class- 
ified index from which you can instant- 
ly select thoughts, facts, figures, 
names, faces, arguments. I willenable 
you to concentrate, develop self-con- 





ENCIL 


DEPOSIT Ptintr 10c. 


Thousands of teachers and pupils are 
using this penc il shapener and con- 
side r it an indespensable article 
in the school room, It catches the 
\ chips, will not break the lead, 
waste the pencil, nor litter the floor, Has 
aijustable razor steel blade that shaves 
YJ likeaplane, Ittmay be re-sharpened A 
4 real quarter’s worth for 10 cents Send 
for sample. We'll guarantee you'll not 
ves disap pointed Special prices to 
achers in dozen lots 


SEARIGHT MFG. CO,, 148 W. Columbia Street, 












It Catches 
The Chips 


Detroit, Mich, 
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‘Two Great Song Books Almost FREE | 








Th 101 Be S A ete wy well balanced collection, 
including the finest of Sacred Selecti 
e stSongs: of Sacre Selection 


Patriotic Songs, Songs, College 









dinners Book of Songs 


Songs and Songs of Sentiment. 


edited by WILLIAM AL- 
FRED WHITE, one of 








88 ors in Public School Method. 


the best known instruct- 
Contains graded lessons and questions, illustrative 


Rote Songs and simple exercises, followed by many Children’s Songs of unusual 


a 
| excellence. 
Fy 


PRICES: { 


Wabash & 





Jackson 





By mail prepaid 10 cents 


Carefully prepared and 


5 
Oo 
70 cents per dozen Single Copies | 
LT 
H 


4° per book 


in 100 lots F. O. B. aesrtiens 


To assist you in getting the lowest possible rate we will allow you to 
make up your order of 100 or more from the two Collections, should 
you not need enough of either one to enable you to take advantage of the 
hundred order offer. 


Smaller orders appreciated and promptly filled, 


Free sample copies to those mentioning this publication. 


The (jabte Company 


CHICAGO 








1116 Cable Building 
eS 








VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you want to secure good lessons, good deportment, 
almost without an effort on your part? 
friction, unpleasantness, 


and poorer results, 


and regular attendance in yvour school this year, 
You may beable to compel these things, but that means trouble 
If you use oursystem of Rewards you dou t have to compe Il. 


Our Reward Cards are the lubric ant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and sinootiily 





A divas lat hecont oot orete ide aseat 
98 Wietae, beh tine porent of nll tie ily 


oF Urotnes, * Cicer 


Assortment C.—About 4'; x6, embossed, about 40 designs... cc... .ccc cece ccc ceeeeeeuees 
If you send us $l or more at one time for cards at above prices we 
Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask for them 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, 


Tickets Free, 
the little Merit, 
receipt of price, 





Thousands of teachers allover the United states know this and are usine them, 
If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not done so helore, 

How to Dolt. We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word 
Good, Merit, Perfect, or Present printed on them at te per loo, Geta few hundred 
of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices, Give 
one of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the 
day, punctual attendance, or whatever suceests itself to vou as desirable. Then 
let your pupils carn the Reward Cards, taking the price of each card 10,25 or Su 
tickets, or Whatever number you think best, according to the value of the cards 
You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work for them,and you will be 
more than pleased with the results, ; 

The following are some of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards, 
Our complete catalogue of all kinds of teachers’ aids will be mailed free upon request 

Quotation Cards No, ‘2.—TVhe illustration shows only tof the 80 beautiful de 


signs of imported cards in this assortment. They are 37,%774, a dif Terent quotatio " 

oneach design, and with ribbon hangers (not shown in the illustration) they make 

a beautiful ornament forthe wallot any room and will be highly prized...2'ce¢ each 

WOE FINNOD RAMBO esc vc cccccrcccacccccccsces tovccceeseedeosaaseeisoe see 2c euch 
Quotation Cards No, 1.—Similar to No, 2 but smatier, 8x57%, 20 

il shisaeeteesedd kek nenssd: A6b0seGseonteseneetadebnesseaeeasueds lice euch 

WiIthOUt TINDOM NANGOTE. vccccccccccceccccvccccccccccsccccceccescecosoee see le euch 


Assortment B.—About Sx 1'), scenery, flowers, children, 
than 40 designs. 50c¢ per 100 or pro rata. 

Assortment BA,—High grade imported cards, beautifully lithowraphed 
about 24, x4, many designs assorted. 60c per 100 or pro rata. 

Assortment A,—About 3!,x5),, embossed, more than 50 designs, 
100 or pro rata, 


kittens, ete., more 
SOc per 
-theench 


will inglude Su of 
All cards sent postpaid on 


N. Y. 





» LITTLE 


te! 


JOSEFA IN SFAIN 


LITTLE PEOPLY 
EVERYWHFRE 





PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


A mine of information in story form. 
A series that enriches the dry text-book work 
and makes the geography hour a delight. 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life ,Readers,"” and Julia Dal 
rymple. Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures. Each volume 60 cents; 
to teachers or schools, 45 cents, postpaid. The following volumes are ready : 

Kathleen in Ireland Ume San in Japan 

Betty in Canada Fritz in Germany 

Manuel in Mexico Rafael in Italy 

Gerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 

Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 

Donald in Scotland Josefa in Spain 
Colette in France 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 





Wit $1.00 


PER SEGTION 







with QOnApproval. aap rp alae Paid 


Door undstrom, 
iv rizs. SECTIONAL ARTERITIS 


ANY SPACE 
Endorsed ‘‘THE BEST" by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


ADE under our own patents, in our own factory, and the 
entire production sold direct to the home and office, That 

is the reason weean offer them at such reasonable prices. 
| Our Sections il Bookenses are the product of years of undivided at- 
teniion to this one line of manufacture, Book Sections have nen 
hinduy, dissappearing glass doors, and are highly finished in SOLID 
GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at correspondingly 
low prices. Write for New Catalogue No, 24, 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MPG. CO,, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufocturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


Branch Office, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 





trol, overcome self. . 
bashfulness, think on your feet and 
intelligently address an audience with- 
out notes, My method is easy, clear, simple. 
fataliele: It is nota theory, but scicntific ana 
practi ticable, endorsed by such notables as 

Ibert Hubbard, Prof. Swing, etc, It is the 
result of 20 years experience in deve loping 
Prof, memories---over 50,000 students. I want 
H prove all I (claim, so write today ; for co) ot 

nenry my book ‘‘How to Remember” FRE! 
Lickson also learn how to obtain FREE copy ‘of my 

* book **How to Speak in Public. 
rincipal 


Dickson School of Memory, 791 Auditorium E Bldg., Chicago, Ii, | 





























Teachers and Students Wanted 


To act as local secretary for**Collegian’’ Pennant 
Exchange. Easy to make money for vour- 
self or school, Booklet telling of my 
success and plans Free to those in- 
terested. Only one opening in Your 
school. Apply for it NOW. PERRY L ALLEN, 
Pres, Collegian Pennant Exehange, Box N 356, Little Rock, Ark. 
















Be A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities 
2 ers—Men or Women Pleasant work, short 
hours, all holidays off, yearly vacation with 
pay, good salary. Learn at home. Diploma 
in six months. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. 
Ameriean School of Banking, 152 MeLene Building, Columbus,0. | 


The Grammar of English-- 


On The Theory That This Is The First. Complete for 
Schools, Colleges and Universities, for Private Study, 
Reference, and for Teaching by Correspondence, It 
is pre pared for use asa textbook and as a reference 
hook —not only for studeits, but for P rofessional miei 
Printers, and Stenographers, Postpaid 75 cent 


| GEORGE SHELLY HUCES, 915 E.55 St, CHICAGO, TLL. 


for School Teach- 


Catalog free. 








Little Rock Pennant, lo cents, | 

























6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


KR a wa) 


GEREN 


: Order at least a worth and TI will mail you Teachers’ Bulletin one year FREE. Then 
if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowing all as a present. 





Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownics; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; P umpkins ; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c, Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 


Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
sear; Elephant ; Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Beaver; KE agle . Locomotive; ; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Typical Pilgrims ; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 

alendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Night Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 

of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c, United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for seat work, 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Vifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35¢; Fifteen Common Bird 
stencils, 15e; Forty different lhonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Vive-inch Ornamental 

— abet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 

Se; Seript Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set 10c. 
Colored Chalk, Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


sn 
5) Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


fellow; ( ‘olumbus ; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; 
Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; 


Other Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. 








The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 





Teachers’ Bulletin, one year.... $ .25 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1.00 
J Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Took for Teachers—the revised and 
enlarged book and receive Teachers’ Bulletin FREE;_ then 
report to me, if not satisfied, and [ will return the "dollar, 
allowing all as a present. Isn’t this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 

\~ in Latta’s Book for Teachers, which also contains rerge’ other 
he splendid helps, Buy them separately if you wish, but have 
=! suggested a much wiser investment for service and econon y- 

Paper Cutting Designs conan «15e Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for...stGec 

Patterns on ardboard. 50e 12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paper.ce..19C 


on Cardboard, 1. 20e New Vrimary Arithmetic Cards. .ccceeeses LSC 


4! New 
as 4 ‘onstructi on 
30 Sewing Card Vatterns 


50 Drawings to Color, assorted.......- eee lSe 25 Public School Report Cards....e..2.-.10c 
50 Jooklet. Covers to Color, 6x9 inche Seee20C 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
40 Large Drawings to ( Mari cccasdsacsen Me ‘Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10¢ 


12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, Se 25 Prize Cards, good for any subject......10e 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10¢ Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or lags, box l0e 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color..... eccccees GC Letters and Figures, 3 4-inch, on cards.e.-25¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings.....+e..e..l0c Letters and Figures, 4 in, on cards......30c 
8 Animal Drawings for Making ‘Toys.ece0-5C Toy Money, Coins and. Bills, $506.64, set..25ce 
Maps, 8%xll, name maps..... 10c Latta’s Business Exercise, for all gi “pee 
50 Popular Pictures, ‘half cent size, ass’ted, 1Se 16 Manual Training Exercises for S0YS... 
8 Intermediate Language Pictures........20¢ 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15e 
12 Conventional Borders to Color.seseeee+-8¢ 16 Common Birds in, Colors with descript'n 15¢ 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color...eeeee..15e¢ 12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out. -10c 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color...... oensuctoe Be ading and Phonics in Primary Gr ages. ; 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings......8¢ Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15ce; 2 doz. 
Hints and Devices for Teachers.....eeee+e-20e 12 V’retty Gift C ards for Last Day. : 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers.....10c Large Outline Maps of U. S. vil Charts, 

16 Drawings, 6x9 in, for Farm Stories.... 8¢ RESIG OER. DO Bil sc ke acest 208es .20¢ 
Letters and Figures to Color, 1 in. high..12e Brown or *Carbon-tone Pictures, 6x2 00, 
Seript Letters and Figures to color, 2 in,.15e Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve, 
Black Letters and Figures to cut up, 1 in,20c Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gle aners3 

50 Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on papér..10c Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60¢c 





20 Outline 








Address JOHN LATTA, Box 10, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 





(New) Common Birds, 2 
irds and ature Nature colored plates, Size 7 
100, Send for list 650 kinds, 379 birds, 70animals, 





A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, - 


Birds and 
$1.80 per 
41 flowers, 
27 plants, 22 fruits, 18 insects, 24 gems and minerals, 11 landscapes, 14 
birds’ nests, 9 she 1s, 15 fishes and reptiles, 9 mushrooms, 4 corals, 3 
birds’ eggs (49 kinds) etc. Anytime isthe time to study Birds and Nature. 
4 Golden F 20 Meadow Lark 50 Cathird 

7 Red Kb 20 Great Horned Owl St Vellow. Throated Vireo 
10 Golder usted Grosheak 52 American Mockingbird 

tl America edn da day 53 Black-crowned Night 
13 Red-headed Woadposher an Ked Crosshilly "l 

15 King Parrot lifornin Woodpecker 
16 American Robin 3S Bohemian Waxwing 

17 American Kingfisher 39 Long-billed Marsh Wren 
19 Ked. winged Blackbird 41 Sereech Owl 
20 Cardinal, or Red Bird 42 Orchard Oriole 
21 Bluebird 423 Marsh Hawk 
22 Barn Swallow Ad Seiswor-tailed Flycatcher Warbler 
= Brown Thrasher 45 Black capped € niokadeo G1 American Bald Kagle 
25 Bobolink Proth 2 Ring Plover 
26 American Crow % Mallard Duck 
27 blicker 48 Night Hawk 66 Wood Duck 
28 Black Tern 49 Wood Thrush GS American Woodcock 


we a Copy; $1.50 per year, 


ze 7X¥ inches, 2e each; 








Phensnnt 
f Paradise 























é ill 

55 Logeer-head Shrike 

56 Baltimore Oriole 

57 Snowy Owl 

OS Searlet Tanager 

59 Kuffed Grouse 

60 Black and White Creeping 






With orders for these 50 plates with 81.00, 5 tree plates (not in colors) will be sent free apon request. 
538 So. Clark Street, - Chicago, Til. 





Teachers’ Journal Free 


If you wish a 20 page month- 
ly teachers’ journal, packed 
full of practical helps for 
teachers, send us your ad- 
dress ona vostal card at once, 
JOHN WILCOX, 
Milford, N. Y. 








Amaryllis Valse Lente, She Looks Like You; 


Hrings Idle Dreams; vocal, 1 Miss You Like The Roses Miss The | Di Many ot 
Rain; vocal. Flori 
SEGER BROS., 1547 St. Nicholas Ave., 


courses for 
Gov't, Exams. 
Unexcelled 
preparation, only $5.00, 60,000 Postmaster appointments 
ther desirable positions open. Sample lesson, ‘egal 
io Waltz. Send for our free catalogues, | trated civil service catalog and full particulars F! 

New York City | Civil Service Corres, School, Trenton, N, J. 


“Specials in sheet music AT 150, "3 | Civil Service 


for 50 ¢ 
vocal, Re: 





; been covered. 
| fully illustrated. 


| By W. H. 


pages. 


jimade by Mr. 
_values of ‘‘inductive’’ and ‘ 


/of ages ranging 
| years, were set to do the work. 
| problems were two in number. In_ the | 
| first’ place, 
| cover which of the two methods gave the 


| taught or had 


| have 
| tion of Mr, 


facts entering into the construction, cost, 
and value of a silo, The book may be 
used with any text-book of arithmetic | 
after the elementary principles have 
It is attractively and help- 


“Inductive Versus Deductive Methods. 


Winch. 1f2mo, 
$1.25. Warwick & 
Baltimore, Md, 

In five different schools in 
parts of london, attended by 
varying in social class, experiments were 
Winch to test the 
‘deductive 
methods of teaching as applied to geo- 
metrical definition. Both girls and boys, 
from eight to fifteen 


York, Inc, 


different 


an attempt was made to dis- 


better results when the children were 
tested on precisely what they had been 
learnt. In the second 


| place, an endeavor was iade to find out 


which of the two methods gave the bet- 
} ter results when the children were tested 


on new material, These two problems 
for some time occupied the atten- 
Wineh, who has been doing 
special work in the schools of London 
under special authority of tire schoel 
authorities, and his investigation forms 
the basis of the present volume. The 
presentation has the special merit of be- 
ing sufficiently detailed, so that any 
teacher who desires to do so may of him- 
self repeat the experiments and verify 
the conclusions. 

“The Silver-Burdett Arithmetics—Book 
Tiree. By George Morris Philips and 
Robert KF. Anderson of West Chester, Pa., 


State Normal School. i2mo, cloth. 
303 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
This book completes this excellent 


| series, and is intended to meet the needs 


ol pupils of grades seven and eight, and 
those of more advanced grades who wish 
to review arithmetic, 
hooks of the series, it aims to make pu- 
pils proficient in arithmetical processes 
and toimake them thinkers as 
doers. To accomplish this there is a 
vreat amount of drill work both oral and 
Written, and of well graded problems of 
an up-to-date character, There is a 
thorough review and extension of funda- 
mental processes, fractions, decimals, and 
denominate accounts, the explanations of 


| Kducational Psychology Monographs. | | 
Cloth. — 146 | 


relative | 


The main | 


Like the first two | 


| 


children | 





well as | 


| illustrative examples which set forth in | 
correct form the logical steps leading to | 


treatment of 
arrangement, 


extensive 
topical 


the result, the 
mensuration, the 


;and the omission of subjects which are 


' absolute, over-complex, 


| Music by Dora I, 
(12% in, 


or impracticable, 
for Children.’ Words and 
Buckingham. 9% by 
Milton Bradley Com- 


‘* Songs 


38 pages. 


| pany, Springfield, Mass, 


A book of tested children’s songs deal- 


| ing with the things children revere and 


| love best. The 
/ary value and the music is 
i tuneful, 


| value. 





words have a real liter- 
unusually 
We can commend this collec- 
tion for primary school use, There are 
many songs of the four seasons and the 
various schoolroom holidays. 


The Mother Tucker Books: ‘‘ Betty 
Tucker’s Ambition, By Angelina W. 
Wray. 5'%x8 inches. 297 pages. Cloth. 
Iustrated. $t.co Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co, Boston. 

Miss Wray is making the Tucker family 
very real as we read of them in her newest 
hook, ‘‘ Betty Tucker’s Ambition.’’ Bet- 
ty, the oldest girl of the lively seven, has 
an ambition to win distinction as a 
writer, and in the face of discouragewent 
actually does secure a place on the local 
paper, where her bright ideas come to be 
recognized as*having genuine business 
The Tucker family, in spite of 
adversity, are an important element in 
the awakening of the community to bet- 
ter conditions, and, too proud to appeal 
to relations for aid, raise enough by 
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HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, reviewed earefully, will 
prepare the student to pass any teachers, Regents 
or Civil Service examination offered in any state 
in the Union, These examinations were pre- 
pared, nearly allof them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, State Commissioner ot 
Education for New York. 


NEW YORK ore yoy tr Hy — 
Com. Draper PAST — WITH ANSW 
14 Yrs. Exam. in PP lon ey wy cy 25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Grammar, ‘ with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, * with Ans 025 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Psysiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov.,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Astronomy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Latin, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
*Solutions given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 22 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each subject, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 

















‘*DUREL”’ PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss 
**CRAYOLA’”’ FOR GENERAL USE 
Twenty-four colors, Various sizes, 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AND 
COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for samples and Catalog. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 











Tne bruit Ha Wook 


Mrctai ne 
Tl wit rd In Botha. 


r) 7 
208; 20)u3 VWrighhda, Loaner &. 








— Teachers Attention! 


100 COPIES 
iN 
TEN MINUTES ~ 


Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH. Repro- 

uced from pencil, penor type 
writer. Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, etc, We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers, Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately. 

Price $1.00 and upward. 














AND 227 OTHER” 


~ DESIGNS MADE BY 





Class and School Pins WINSHIP & CO., 705B, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 

The questions asked by the Regents of N, Y. 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
ome of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and 
TEAC HE rs? CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by hs wre making 
the books SU ITABL, E FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMIUNATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the a 

Used for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Lopes eee in preparing for REGENTS’, 
TEA ae or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
AMI NAT ION 

~ leat and Answer Booksin 


for 





Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


3rd Yr. Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng.  ocgpaeaid Ane’ t History Civil Gov. 
Physi Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Cheaeaey Botany 

Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net, 

With anu order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free, 


Ba Lelus se nd you a dozen or more of each 


4th Yr. Eng. 


kind for your school, You can veturnany 
not wanted and remit for the others when 
a d . They will cost your pupils only 


man “this “to anvone “ibis tle °S? sain 
Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,l17 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR 


“I 





their combined earnings to lift the mort- 
gage from their lite home, Through 
it all they have an enviable good time 
together. 

‘This Wonder-World.”’ 
Giberne. 514x7'% ‘inches. 
Cloth. TJllustrated. American 
Society, New York. 

This book may profitably be put in the 
school library. Children will revel in 
it and grown-ups wiil be fascinated by it. 
It describes the making, tie uses of 
everyday coimmon-place things; also the 
laws or forces by which their growth, 
their movements, and their powers are 
governed, The chapter heads are: Just 
a Common Table; Just a Lump of Coal; 
Poker and Tongs; Water, Water, Every- 
where; An Ocean of Something; Pulling 
—Pulling —Pulling; Some Wondertul 
Laws; The Make of Things; What Heat 
Can Do; How Men Make Use of Nature. 
Fifteen full page halt-tone illustrations 
add to the interest of the book. 

‘*Macaulay’s Speeches on Copyright’’ 


By Agnes 
212 pages. 
Tract 


and ‘‘Lincoln’s Address at Cooper 
Union.’’ 43 by 74% inches. 119 pages. 
Cloth, 25c. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 





A new volume in the ‘‘ Riverside Liter- 
| ature Series.’’ Kdwin L. Miller, Head 
of the English Department of Central 
High School, Detroit, has written the 
introductions and notes relating to these 
‘famous speeches and their authors, The 
introduction makes an interesting com- 
parison of Lincoln and Macaulay. 
‘*Nervous Breakdowns and How to 
Avoid Them.’’ By Charles D, Musgrove is 

















A New Mental Arithmetic 


By C, 8, PALMER, B, L., Principal of the Angola High Sehool, 


PALMERS MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to | 


mectthe need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex- 
aminations. Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable examples 
to supplement their regular class-work, t contains 
most of the mental examples given in the New York 
yvrade examinations dur ing the past five years; also many 
token a special tests given by district supe rinte n- 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efficiency 
of different classes. If contains tables, rules, analyses 
and many suggestions for both stude nts and teacher, It 
willarouse interestand enthusiasm in thedullest classes, 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 


Price, single copy 20 cents 
Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y 


How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require, 





DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
Teachers are also enahled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid, 

ne We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Report Cards | 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
Whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 7!.x4 inches 
Price 10c per dozen ; 3 doz. 24e, Send 0c for sample 
doz, and address, We HAZ LETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N 


Seat Work 








‘The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Enizaneru Mernick Kyipp, B. S. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SH 
50 GEOG 


EETS 
APHY SHE Gee 
NOUS SHEE’ 





Size of sheet, $44 x5—C ‘olored, Illustrated with full di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work, 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble, 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 
“The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
nd me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series are just 
excellent and [ shall do some splendid work for you 
Selling them in Iowa.” La O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, 
oOwa, Address, W. HAZLETON S/UTH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net; by mail. 
$1.07. unk & Wagnalls Company, New | 
York. | 


Any man who sets out to accomplish | 
important, and therefore necessarily try- 


ing work, is obliged to equip himself 
with some knowledge of the nervous 


system—-its possibilities, capabilities, and 
its liability to exhaustion, ‘Truly, as 
Dr. Musgrove says, ‘‘It is the natures of 
finest fibre which accomplish the most, 
and it is they who are most ljable to give | 
way beneath the strain. A common mug 

may fall to the ground unharmed, where 





In the School Chemistry Equipment a 
Desk Similar to Our No. 5703 Shown 
Here, is Indispensable 








No. 5703 


With the advent of scientific courses in the schools of every 
class, the demand for our No. 5703 and variations of the design, is 
The above cut illustrates a twelve foot double desk. No. 
Also 


six foot lengths, of 


enormous. 
5840 is one half of this cut lengthwise to set against the wall. 
built in half sizes, or 
5703 and 5840. 
of Chemistry, Phy- 


siography, Domestic 


Complete catalogs 
sIcs, Biology, Phy- 
Manual 


Tell us your Laboratory 





THE “KEWAUNER” GAS COCK Science 
- , 


Training and Kindergarten furniture. 
Furniture Troubles. 
KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Laboratory Furniture Experts 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 








a piece of costly china would be smashed 





towutoms.’’ Dr. Musgrove covers every 
phase of his subject in an unusually in- 
teresting manner. Some of his chapter 
headings are: Breakdowns—the Dan; ger 
Signal—Health—The Value of Health — 
Rewards and Penalties—The Human En- 
gine and How to Stoke It— What to Kat 
—How to Kat Food—How Much Food to 
Yake—Fresh Air—Exercise -— Baths and 
| Bathing—Rest—Sleep-- Ilolidays — Rec- 
reation—Hobbies—Work—Worry, Etc. 
‘*Secrets Out of Doors.’’ By William 


Hamilton Gibson. 44x84 inches. 135 
pages. Cloth. LTilustrated. 50c. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 

William) Hamilton Gihson tells us, in 


more of the wondertul secrets 
Mother Nature, 


this book 
he has found out from 
It is intended for home and outdoor read- 
ing and for supplementary use in the 
| sixth, seventh and eighth grades. It is 
like a walk and talk with the great nat- 
| uralist who points out the strange things 
of the woods and fields, and their mean- 
|i: ig. Interesting sketches made by the 
author are a feature of the book, 


Books Received 


‘*Plane Geometry.’’ By Walter Burton 
Ford and Charles Ammerman. 5x7% 
inches. 235 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
80c net. Macmiilan Co., New York. 


‘*Botany for Secondary Schools.’’ By 
L. H. Bailey 514x734 inches. 465 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Macmillan Co., New York. 

“The Pupils’ Arithmetic’’ Book Six. 
Complete Arithmetic. By James C. 
Byrnes, Julia Richinan, Jolin S. Roberts. 





5x74 inches. 442 pages. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 5oc net. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

‘This Wonder-World.’’ By Agnes 





$600 to $1500 | 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government ex- 
amipations to be held throughout the entire country, 
during the Fall and Spring. ‘The positions to be filled | 
pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should 
Franklin Institute, Dept. W 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions avail- 


write 
105, Rochester, 


immediately 


to 
N. Y., | 





| 

| 
able, and giving many sample examination questions, | 
which will be sent free of charge. 









Let Emerson Train You 


T is now possible for you to be trained at 
your home by Harrington Emerson, the best 
known of all Efficiency Experts. 
You can get by mail the same training that you would get 
in Emerson’s offices, where he supervises the work of forty y 
highly skilled specialists. 
The whole story of the Emerson Method of Efficiency has 
been condensed into 24 LESSONS, so that you can 
acquire an Efficiency Education without leaving your 
home or giving up your present occupation. * 




























Emerson Institute of Efficiency 
Harrington Emerson is the man who first made Effi- 
* ciency famous. It was he who SHOWED the railroads 
HOW they could save a million dollars a day. 
He is the most highly paid of all Efficiency Experts, and is 
consequently the best fitted to train others. As the head of 
the new EMERSON INSTITUTE OF EFFICIENCY, 


he will personally supervise the whole course of instruction. 


$2,000 a Month 


In the last twenty years, Mr. Emerson has trained 
men. Everyone of these men is now drawing a high salary. 
One of them is receiving $2,000 a month. 











Every student will re- 
ceive personal atten- 
tion. Write at once 
for “The Story of 
Emerson” and the 
Plan of Payment 


scores of 


Every great corporation is demanding men who understand 
the principles of Efficiency. 

There are more BIG JOBS than BIG MEN. Never 
before has there been such an opportunity for a man who 
is ambitious and persistent, and who prepares himself for 
a Big Job. 


Almost everybouy 
needs this Course and 


almost everybody can This course of 24 Lessons will save you years of prep-. 


















afford it. Write today. aration. It will give you the results of 40 years’ ” 
experience. IT IS A SHORT CUT TO ng 
BUSINESS SUCCESS. 






THE EMERSON INSTITUTE OF 
EFFICIENCY 


ROBERT D. CHASE, Secretary 
30 Irving Place, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


5x7% inches. 212 pages. 
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A Special Arrangement with 
The Publishers of 


The Youth’s Companion 


Enables us to offer 


The Youth’s Companion 1 yr. 


(Regular Price $2.00) 
AND 


Primary Plans 


(Regular Price $1.25) 


$9. 


I yr. 


OR 


$2. 


The Youth’s Companion | yr. 


AND 


Normal Instructor 


Regular Price SL.25 


I yr. 


The Youth’s Compamion | yr. 


AND 


FOR 
$3.80 
Both N. I. and P. P. 


I yr. 


Free Up to January Ist 


Hach person subscribing for any one of 
above combinations before January Ist will 
receive the following free of charge: 

| The School Year—see full descrip- 

tion on page two of this journal. 


2 All the issues of The Youth’s Com- 
panion for the remaining weeks of 


1913. 


3 The Companion Practical Home 
Calendar for 1914. 


The Advantage of Subscrib- 
ing Promptly 


is evident, for the earlier the subscription 
is sent the more free copies of the Compan- 
won You will receive and the greater the 
benefit to be derived from the School Year 
and Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
during the school year. 


Either New or Renewal 
The above rates are for either new or 
renewal subscriptions. Address 


Dansville, N. Y. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 


| New York. 

**Joe the Book Farmer.’’ By Garrard 
| Harris. 5x7% inches. 351 pages. Cloth. 
| Illustrated. 
| York, 
| ‘American History for 
| Grades,’? By Everett Barnes. 
j inches. 398 pages. Cloth. 

ID. C. Heath & Co,, Boston, 
‘Secrets Out of Doors.’? By William 
Hamilton Gibson. 4'¢x84% inches. 135 
| pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 50c. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 
The Mother Tucker Books: ‘‘ Betty 
Tucker’s Ambition.’’ By Angelina W. 
| Wray, 5%x8 inches. 297 pages. Cloth. 


5 x7 Ve 
Illustrated, 


Illustrated. $1.00, Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
} ard Co,, Boston. 

“Work and Programs for Women’s 
By Caroline French Benton, 


) Clubs.”? 
,323 pages. Cloth. $1.25 


| 544 x8 inches. 
| net. Dana, Kstes & Co. Boston. 
| The Riverside Literature Series: ‘‘Ma- 
| caulay’s Speeches on Copyright and Lin- 
,coln’s Address at Cooper Union,’’ By 
Kdwin I, Miller. 43¢x7'f in. 119 pages. 
Cloth. 25c. Iloughton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, . 
‘Globes and Maps.’’ 
ual, By Leon O. Wiswell. 


Teacher's Man- 
43yx7% in. 


/64 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. © Rand 
McNally & Co., Chicago. 
From the Bureau of Kdueation: ‘An 


| Rural County.’? Montgomery County, 
Maryland, Bulletin 1913. No. 32. 
“Monthly Record of Current Kducational 


ny 


| 

| Kducational Survey of a Suburban and 
| 

{ 


Publications. Bulletin, 1913. No, 33. 
Washington, D.C. 

From the Department of Public In- 
struction of the State of Ohio: ‘‘A Uni- 


form Course of Study in Agriculture,’’ 


| for the Klementary Schools of Ohio; ‘A | 
| Course of Study in Agriculture,’ for the | 
| High Schools of Ohio; ‘Fundamentals | 
'of Physics, Chemistry and Bacteriology | 


(in Agriculture,’’ Columbus, Ohio. 

| §Types of Schools for Young Chil- 
'dren.’’ The ‘‘Dewey’’ School. — Re- 
printed from the Klementary School 
| Record published by the University of 
| Chicago in 1900, 3!sx8%ins. 80 pages, 
Ilustrated, One shilling net. ‘The 
| Froebel Society. T,ondon, 

State of New Jersey. Department of 


for Iligh Schools.’’ April 1. 1913. 

The Willard Word Books: ‘‘ Manual’’ 
| for Teachers of First, Second and Third 
| Grades, 22 pages. Paper. ‘‘ Book One,’’ 
Grades Four, Five and Six, 120 pages. 
‘* Book ‘I'wo,’’ Grades Seven and Kight, 
145 pages. Both 5%x8 ins, Cloth. Agnes 
O’Brien, A. Flanagan Co, Chicago. 
| The Little Schoolmate Series: ‘‘ Under 
| Greek Skies.’’ By Julia D. Dragoumis, 
| 544x734 ims. 305 pages. Cloth. $1.00 
| net. K.P. Dutton, New York. 





| Educational Positions 
Philippine Islands 


the 1914 session of the Vacation Assem- 


WN, bly at Baguio, the Summer Capital of 
MW the Philippines, as a preparation for their 


n 
( | United States. 


work with the Bureau of Kducation, is 
announced by the United States Civil 
Service Commission for December 30-31, 
1913, in various cities throughout the 
From the eligible list 
ths secured appointments will be made 
during the coming spring for service in 
the Philippine Islands beginning with 
the opening of schools next school year. 


MN) The service requires: Women for Home 


Mi ual Training, 


Men for Agriculture, Man- 

High School Science, 
Mathematics, English, History and Su- 
| pervisors of School Districts. 

| For information relative to the nature 

| of the service and the examination, 

| address 

| BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

| Washington, D. C. 


| Keonomies. 


$1.00. Harper & Bros., New 


Grammar 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


HE Chautauqua 

School of Nursing 
has trained thous- 
ands of women in 
their own homes to 
earn $10 to $25 a 
week as nurses, Send 
for a copy of ‘‘How 
{ Became a Nurse”’ 
and our Year Book— 
248 pages with actual 
experiences of Chautauqua Nurses. 
borty-eight specimen lesson pages sentfree to aul inquirers, 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


373 Main Street Thirteenth Year = Jamestown, N. Y, 


soocandierower FREE 


To Try in Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary 
lamps at one-tenth the cost, A minia- 
ture portable lighting plant for every 
purpose. Makes its own light from com- # 
mon gasoline, ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


COSTS ONE CENT A NIGHT 


‘© want One person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, Take 
advantage of OUK SPECIAL FREE 
TRIAL OFFER, AGENTS WANTED, 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
623 Factory Bidg Mansas City, Mo. 


ga FRENCH-GERMAN 
oe SPANISH—ITALIAN 
Y ‘w {s Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 

Combined with the 
: Rosenthal Method of 

: =m Practical Linguistry 
This is the natural way to learn a foreign language, 
You hear the living voice of u native Professor pro- 
nounce each word and phrase. He speaks as you de- 
sire—slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at a 
time. Itiea plessant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or memorizing 
It ia not expensive—ull members of the family can uve it. You simply 
practise during spare moments or at convenient times, and in a surpris- 
ingly short time you speak, read and understand a new language. 
Dise or Cylinder Reeords—Send for Booklet and Particulars, 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 

964 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 













































Public Instruction, Trenton. ‘‘A Manual !| 


| The last examination before appoint. | 
| ments are made of those who will attend | 










WHY. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 
STUDY drawing at home under 


Expert Faculty, We have successful 
students in every part of the world. Turn 
our, Satent into money Our 
1 e silions. 8 
eet tecching. “Endoseed. by high authorities. 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing. 
Rog Teachers’ Normal andApplied Art, Profit or Culture. 
} Thoroughly Equipped Residence School. 
Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART. 786 Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich 










years suc- 












TAUCHT) 
BY’ MAIL 


University iethods 


Freces ene Practice, Faculty PROM- 
NEN’ 


mostCOM 
ONFERRED nate 
mall. mn 
Write for REE CATALOG, “SCHOLARSHIP OF! 
and EVIDENCE of RESULTS.” Write now—TODAY 


McKinley University, 1497 E,5Sth St,,Chicage 








“Advanced Lessons in Geography” 


By MONROE G, CHENEY, M. 8. 


in the | A well-known question book of acknowledged merit 


For CLASS USE, REVIEWS, SPECIAL PRE 
PARATION, ETC, 
Sixteenth kdition, Revised to Date, 


Address :—M. G. Cheney, Pub. 
Franklinville, N. v" 


Single copy 25e. 





Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C. 

iving size and our 
ree trial offer, 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
N DUPLICATOR CO. 
42 Murray St., N. Y. City, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. f2ts!oexe male 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Cift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 














\ GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout the entire country, 
during the Falland Spring. The positions to be filled 
pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. ‘ 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. W 98, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive hook, showing the positions avail- 
able and giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge, 











PRACTICALLY FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


30 Courses; over 100 studies to 
select from. $5.00 pays tuition of 
first applicant from each postoffice, 

Address, STARK COLLEGE, 

Alliance, Ohio 
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LA55 PIN. 


Ka?) RINGS E& MEDALS 


CATALOG INCOLOR FREE 
EVERY PIN GUARANTEED PERFECT. 


C.K.GROUSE:CO. 
P.0.BOX aH 






THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO Box A 








Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 
LETTER TO CORRESPONDENTS 

DEAR FRIENDS :— 

I wonder if many of you are not having 
experiences which are unusual enough 
; to record. A wonderfully plucky woman 
who staked a claim in Wyoming in order 
ito support herself and her little girl wrote 
| in the most breezy, philosophical manner 
toa friend about her experiences and 
; these letters are to be published in the 

















> CLASS PINS 


NO. 1671 For College, 3 School or Society 
Catalog with attractive prives mailed free upun ree 
quest. Special offer, either stylo of pins here illuse| « _H. 
trated with any three Jetters and figures, one or two"'Sty Woy, 
colorsof enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c ea.; $3.00 § Qi, 





pnsTAN BROGe go. at ects A (OLbG.. AUCHESTEAS a Me 4 
Medals and Badges 
FOR 


‘School Collegeg-Music 
Cless Pine and Pins for Engraving. 
Manufactured by 


Astistic Medal & Badge Ca., 
83 Nassau St, N 


Steud for Catalogue 


ole 702 
old $1.00 
Gunes bo 








PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plzys, 
Motion Songs, Ilustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableanx, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicago 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


ic System—written with only nine ch 18 
ns’’— no ‘‘ruled Jines’’— no ‘‘shading’’ —no ard 
signs” —no* ‘cold notes,’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, yufilising ops crore tine, Jor 
ists Soscrig tive matter, free, address CHICA 
SCHOOLS, ¥5%4 Chicago Opera House Bleek, Chlesgo, IL 
SS 

































DRAWING AND COLOR-WORK 


learned at home during spare moments, will anally 
youas an Art Teacher or Supervisor ‘of Art. Pro 
gressive teachers every Where are taking advantage of 
our Free Scholarship Awards to qualify for bet 
ter positions. The problem of expense for an Art 
Training solved, Success assured by our exclusive 
methods. Listof Premium Outfits and full particulars 
FREE. Number of Awards limited, so write today. 
Art Annual included for 6 cents in stamps. 
FLNE ARTS INSTITUTE, STUDIO 518, 
+ Omaha, - - Nebraska 


LA STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. §., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B. Only law school in 
U. 8. conducting stendard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 elass-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 

Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination. Only law school giving Course in Oratory and 
. School highly endorsed and recommended by 
Weted and $ 8. Only insti- 
tution of its kind in the world, Send today for Large Handsome! 
Westrated . Special courses for Business Men and Bankers 


WUMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, W, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The National Art Supply Co., 


164-366 Peoples Gas Batting 122 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 
PICTURES AND Se aaveny 
FOR SCHOOLS AND HOME. 
NEW. STOCK NEW eal 
E. DOUGLASS, M 


Cc. 
ieee ormerty Supt. Schools of come. 































| partment, of Mr. Webster P. Huntington 


| ‘‘Altantic Monthly,’’ beginning in Octo- 
ber. Use them with the boys and girls. 

Miss I,., Malden, Mass., is a bright, 
up-to-date worker, She makes much of 
| geography with her little pupile using | 
all available material to make the lessons 
| interesting and vivid. I happened to 
|} hear one of ler littie folks remark, 
| just /74e geography. It’s next best to a 
| train-ride.’’ 

It is good to know that Bible history 
and geography are taught by trained 
| teachers in so many localities now. I 
have received inquiries for ‘* Wilderness’? 
material for ‘‘both school and Sunday 
use with classes.’’ A very excellent pa- 
per sought is published in December, 
1gog, *‘ National Geographic Magazine. ’’ 
A paper in the September, 1913, number | 
on ‘** The Resurrection of Egypt’? is tasci- 
nating. 

Do not forget that we are always glad 
to receive inquiries and glad to try to 
meet your especial needs. 

Yours sincerely, 
—ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 








Chaulauquan Weekly, clugusl 22** Open 
Air Parliament of Glarus.’? Swiss geog- 
raphy aid. 

Chantauquan Weekly, clugusl 23: 
‘Kducational Pioneering in the Southern | 
Mountains’? by William Goodell Trost | 
(President of Berea College). Five pic- 
tures and interesting text describing the 
‘*Appalachian America’? region. ‘The 
Lincoln family was of this type.”? 

Chaulauquan Weekly, August jo: ** The 
New Boundaries of Bulyaria.’’ A map ! 
enlarged from ‘'The London Times;’’ | 

| twelve lines of text. A valuable page to 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





oF Ideal 
a ap As Blackboard Stencils 


Best in the World--5 Cents Each. 
Why Pay More? 


Special Holiday Designs 


Hallowe’en 


Owl and Cat ‘Border 
dack ©’ Lantern Border 
Flying Witch Border 
Making Jack © Lanterns 
Jack O' Lantern Calendar 
Hallowe'en Calendar 





Christmas 


Joily Santa Claus 

Santa and Sleigh 
Bringing in the Tree 
Christmas Tree 

Dancing Round the Tree 
Starin the East 

The Wise Men 

A Little Santa Claus 
Birds Christmas Dinner 
ILolly, Ribbon and Bells 
Holly Border 

Mistletoe Border 
Voinsetta Border 
Christmas bells Border 
Christmas Star Border 

( ‘hristmas Culendar 
nanny *Merry Christmas” 
little primary schoolmade cifts, “Peace on Kk arth, Good Will 
‘wlendar Price. postpaid, 12 cents. Toward Men’ 


Christmas Construction Material 


Order Early and avoid the possible delays of the later rush period. Be sure to include 
parcel postage wherever WEIGHTSare given. Ask postman how much. 


Thanksgiving 


Pumpkins and Corn Border 
Cornfield and Pumpkins 
Stalks of Corn 
jarrelof Apples 
Turkey Border 
Proud Mr, Turkey, 24inch 
* Pr “ Is * 





Afraid of Mr, Turkey 
Feeding Mr. Turkey 
Turkey on Platter 
Bringing in the Turkey 
Wishbone, [8 ineh 
Mouse's Thanksg iving 
Puritan Children Set No. of Ideal Busy work Sten- 
John Alden and Priscilla cils, consists of twenty Thanks 
The May tlower Sivingg aud: Christiias desigis 
Little Puritans Calendar Tx, suitable for decorating 
Cormand Pumpkin Calendar 
Thanksgiving ¢ 


Any Twelve Stencils, Mailed 
Without Folding for Fifty Cents. 
Unfolded Stencils Last Three Times 
asLong as Folded ones. 











Mat Paper, 20 x 25; Rough surface. Gray, Green, Brown, Yellow, Red. 5 sMeets l5e, weight 1 Ib 
Cover Paper, 20 x 25; Linen surface. White, Butt, Azure, Straw, Nile Green, 5 sheets 20c, weight | lh. 
Folding Bristol, 2 22 x 28; Best quality, White, Primrose, Blue, Sepia, Cherry, 5 sheets 30c, weight 2 ls. 
Christmas Bristol, 20 x 35; Real Christmas. Red or Green, Ass’td if "desired. A sheets duc, weight 2 lbs. 
Christmas Mounts, 4x6; Real Christmas. Red or Green, per dozen, postpaid, 10 cents, 
Christmas Mounts, 5 z 8!.3 Real Christioas. Red or Green, por dozen, postpaid, (2 cents. 
Art Blotters, 9 x 12; 1 srown, Se ‘arlet, Say se Green, Golde n Rod, per dozen, 2c, weight 1 Ib. 
Art Blotters, 4x 9 ‘ es 1ne “ hoz, 
Christmas Seals °, ine hi high, 48 Santa, 48 Itolly, {8 Poinsetta, 36 Kute Kids, one design in box. 

Ver box 10 cents, 
Santa Claus Embossed Scrap Pictures, ten sheets, (about 20), per package 1) cents, 
Calendar Pads for 1914, New designs, le per doz. Larger, oe per dozen, 
Raffia, Natural, perth. Ise. Weight ISoz. Any color per}. Ib 25 cents. Weight 9 oz, 





Holiday Entertainment Books 


Thanksgiving bntertainments to cents Thirty New Xtuas Dialogues 40 cents " 
Good Things tor Thanksgiving aa) Best Christmas Book 30 
Yuletide Kntertainments 25 Christmas Celebrations 25 


Five Cent Literature tor Thanksgiving and Christmas 


Story of the Mayflower + cents Story of the ¢ mvt Child 5 cents 
Story of the Pilgrims EE Christmas Poer hf 
Our Pilgrim Forefathers ed Coming of the c Afr ‘t Ghild 5 
Christmas Carol, Complete 5O 89 Christmas Stories ) 
Cricket on the Hearth Ly Christmas Carol, abridged ) 


Every Superintendent, Principal and Teacher in America needs our 1914 Complete Cata 
log of School Supplies, Art and Industrial Material, Blackboard Stencils, Busy Work [later 
ial, Kindergarten, Primary and General Supplies and Helps for Teachers. Free to You if You 


mention Primary Pla 
IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 338 West 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 








| paste into the geography. (Price of 
Chautauqua Weekly, five cents.) 
Scribner's, Seplember: “On the Grand 
Banks,’’ pajuting by Carlton T. Chap- 
man, reproduced in colors, This frontis- 


' piece should be used on the wall or ex- 


hibit screen asa yveography aid. ‘‘The 
Romantic Founding of Washington’? by 
Thomas Nelson Page. No schoolroom | 
should be denied use of this paper con- 
cerning ‘‘the Capital of Capitals,’’ 
Woman’s Home Companion, Sepltem- 
ber: ‘*The Perry Centennial.’’ An ac- 
count, in the ‘Interesting People’’ de- 


and the three months’ celebration which | 
Ohio, Kentucky and Rhode Island com- 
bined in arranging. ‘‘The Value of a 
College Education,’’ by Ralph Waldo 








ee SSS] ’ ' < 
Ko" “di , wh (Y : | ll 6 § lJ ine a § all | § 
ed, ‘4 MBN -, 

oe. ae BLACKBOARD OUTLINE MAPS—printed in two or more 
colors—the finest and ouly complete line published, 


Send for illustrated Price List. 


INDIVIDU Ae OUTLINE MAPS—excelleut paper—0'sx 11! 
(see cut) World, U.S., 6 Continents, 7 US. Sections, Am. Hist, 
Maps. By ail We Pad of 50 Duplicates, Seud 40c for sample 
package and List. 

NEW LINE OF AIDS—The finest on the market. Word 
Builders, Number Builders, Seutence Builders, Phonetic Word 
Builders, Perception Cards, Drill Cards, ete. 

DRILL CARDS—3!5x6 (45 Combinations) 30¢ Postpaid, 

DRILL CARD—No. 2, 33¢x7 Combinations to 12, $1.00. Post- 
age Ile, 

DRILL CARD—No. 3, 3'4x7, All Combinations in Addition, 
Subtraction, rik tea ation and Division. (176 Cards with 
Sigus). Price 1.76 Postage isc. Catalogue Free, Address 


J. L. ENGLE, ‘‘The Map Man’”’ 


17 iuayps 




















Trine, gives helpful points about Chau- 


‘tauqua and other courses that wiil help 


wl ten!) Lock Box 490, Beaver, Pennsylvania 





teachers to be more efficient. ‘‘ Winter’s 
Store’? by Franz Bieliler. Ask pupils to 
locate and discuss this paper considering 
different states of the Union and their 
needs in the matter. 

American Loy, Seplember: ‘The Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie.’’ Photograph of Oliver 
Hazard Perry, from the Stuart portrait 
owned by O. H. Perry of Lowell, Mass. 
Text for class use in history. ‘‘ Balboa 
—Discoverer of the Pacific.’’? Hight para- 
graphs of text. 

Farm and Fireside, August 16: Many | 
Thanksgiving stories may be written, | 
with the cover-page picture of this peri- 
odical, as the assigned basis. Ask yeog- 
raphy pupils to find information about 





Blackboards and School Equipment 


are illustrated fully in the new edition of our 120 Page Catalog. 
A directory of school room essentials that every School Board 
and Superintendent should have. — Write for free copy of Catalog W-S. 


° . 

American Steel Sanitary Desks 

are electric welded, warranted ‘unbreakable, no scroll 
work. Book box are of continuous pressed steel sides, 
electric welded—no bolts or rivets. Made in four styles 
of stationary and adjustable, Finished in our new pro- 
cess Sanitary Gun-Metal Enamel. Send for Book W-1 today. 

WRITK FOR FREE 


susenirios.. SChOOl Equipment Review 


err" American Seating Compariy fst" 


218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











Michigan land values; persimmons and 





their localities; Northwest apple-, cte. 





in this number. 





TEACHERS, write for Bulletin outlining Certiticate 
Diploma and Degree Courses in Pedagogy by Corres- 
pondence, _ Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, Texas, 





DOUBLE YOUR SALARY— 


Study Bookkeeping, Salesmanship or Shorthand at 
©. These positions pay. the best saluries and 
r certain chances for rapid advancement. Grad- 
have doubled their former salaries and in 









cases have done even better. Many were for- 
oer, teachers. Mention course that interests you 
and write today for FREE HOME STUDY 
of all FeO ATE 

ROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL, 
rown Bid" > = . Peoria, Ill. 


HUET 


500 














COTTON from the fields just as it grows, white, silky. | 
Beautiful for decorations and souvenirs, | 
Sample boll We, Twe nty bolls we 00 s poe tpaid, 

EVANS & CO. MSON, GEORGIA, 


EUROPE WITHOUT COST—A few tours given 
to organizers of congenial groups. Fascinating work 








LEARN BY MAIL 


ARISIOS (the best) o¢ BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
JANES’ SHADELESS SHORTHAND = TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


EXTENSION COURSES 


Specially ‘adapted to teachers. May 


be completed without residence work, ECT DOREY OOSRESS MATA 
. ‘ y . th r i “osidence s (Dasiness OF 3 
or partly or wholly in residence. Autistic) COMMERCIAL LAW 


Degrees conferred for completion of 
courses. 


Harper University, Billings, Mont. 


Cheek Study wanted, Enelove this Ad, Write today 
Toby’s Correspondence Schools 
160 Fifth Ave., New York City, or Waco, Texas, Drawer 2 























which is worth while. Write to-day for plans and 
programs. UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box D, Wilmington, Delaware. 





FREE to every teacher and student our new 24-paxe 
book **Needle Work Designs” All new patterns 


. EVANS CO., Home of Notion Goods, Franklinville, | va 


N. y Dept. N. 





Exeellent Salaries @: 2°70 


\ 
VA M. WOLP. Manager Chaffee's, OSWEGO, N, Y 


ifoy | Literary Assistance on Your Special 
ny 4 j Subjects. Club papers, essays, addresses, debates, 
orations, prepared, and ater guthered. Criticis _ 
and re vis lon of manuscripts Expert service, 

dress THE AUTHORS AGENCY OF NEW YORK, 
| R, O01, 1547 Broadway. 


Gre at demar 


chers Take | 
iv $10 Shorthand Course by mail. a your, na ae 
ation with us position awaits you. 

































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 











for Your Pupils 


Send two 
Thanksgiving Booklet and catalogue. 

OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 
' |New Philadelphia, - Ohio, . 








2c cent stamps for sample of 


Box D. 


THANKSGIVING GIFTS); tases “of Sepnens Uns bce Mantle takin 


schools of Paola, Kansas. Money from 
thie farm is used to buy books, clothing, 
etc., for boys and girls who wish a high 





’ 


| Jast month.) The‘ Letters’? are useful as 
an aid, are inspiring and full of sugges- 
tions about things to do. 








Literary Digest, clugust 16: 
Ocean Telephone Station.’’? Photograph 








Dr. Esenwein 


Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account. 

May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. It means recog- 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody’s’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
1 am feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
play Writing, Versification and 
Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Hlome Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 

nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors. colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46° Springfield, Mass. 


and text describing the station near the 
isiand of Guernsey. 
and geograpiry aid. 
Literary Digest, August jo: ‘‘Yale’s 
Statue of Nathan Ilale.’’? A history aid. 
The photograph can be used on the ex- 
hibit screen. Text includes the quotation 
of Ilale’s words, ‘‘My onlv regret is that 


try,’’ and comment. 
Literary Digest, Seplember 6: ‘*A 
New Governor in Manila.’’ Photograph 


of Mr, Harrison. Text gives usable facts. 
‘* Missouri ‘Pulls Out of the Mud,’’’ A 
vey interesting photograph of Governor 
Major of Missouri and Governor Hodges 
of Kansas at work on the roads. The 
| photograph and the text should be used 





| with pupils in all states. Locate also: 





School-Room Mottoes 





Try. Try, 


Think, 


Paddle 


Ax aip 
Well Begun ‘is Half Done. 
Aum T Doing Right ? 
4 Frown isa Cloud, 
If I Deceive, 
(iod Sees Me, 


Whom Do I Cheat? 


Fuss About It, 
Willit Pay ? 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
aud moral character and are a source of constantinspiration to them, 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White 
Board with 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. 
thirty cents. 
hundreds of times each year. 


To aid teachers in this 
Bristol 
national colors, 
They are 
hanging. 


beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the 


Kither half set for only 


You will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves 


See list below. 


Half No. 2 
Finda Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know It, or Ouly Think You Do? 
low Does Yesterday’s Work Appear To-day ? 
Hlow Will To-day’s Work Appear ‘Potmorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Donne, 
If tf Deceive My ‘Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud, 


_HMalf set No.1 


A Sinile is Sunshine, 


Do All the Good You Can and Dou't Make a Do Right, 
There isa Right Way. There are Many 
Wrong Ways, 
Your Own Canoe Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Net the 
Troth, 





CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tennesee. 


| French Women Soldiers;’’ ‘‘Tripling 
Crop Production by Dynamite ;’’ ‘‘ Brit- 
ish Indian Government—no longer force 
opium on the Chinese :’’ story of a ‘‘ Lady 
Mayor's ’’ work in beautifying cities. 
Century, September: ‘Submarine 
Mountains,’? by Caleb Young Rice. 
our stanzas the teacher, or a gifted pu- 
pil, should recite. An inspiring touch 
for a pliysical geograpty session. 
/larper’s, September: ‘*By Caravan 
Through the Libyan Desert,’’ by Daniel 
Trembly McDougal, Director of Desert 
| Laboratory, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
| ington, 
teresting 


arid regions ;’’ 


life to climatic conditions. Fascinating 
Africa geography aid. In this same 


| uumber is a paper on ‘‘Cartagena, the 
| Ancient,’’? written by William Hurd 
| Lawrence and illustrated by the author. 
| Five pictures in tint, A South America 
| peography aid. Another paper to be 
| used while this periodical is at hand is, 
‘*Klevatiny Le Puy,’’ by Louise Closser 
Hale. A France geography aid. 
almerican Magazine, September: 
‘Cleaning up the American City—How 
Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane Does It.’’ 
This account by Helen Christine Bennett 





as it 





> | should be used as a geography aid, 





(7 


You take the Pictures and We will 





We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 
Making Prints from them 
Making Photographic Post- 
cards from-any subject by reproducing from the original photo, 
‘*Taking Pictures’’ is robbed of half its pleasure by having to Develop one’s own films, 
Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, and it isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly. 
Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable. 
(2 NOTE: 
fully prepaying postage, 


Prices for Developing Spool Films 


Any 6 exposure film..........0:sceeeee spate Peed Spiers? 10c 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film...............s0eeeeeeeeeceee l5c 


Prices for Developing Film Packs 


Plates (any size) each.... 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mer. Art vept., F.A. owenPub.co, Dansville,N.Y. 


Through the Camera’s Eye 


Let Your-Camera Preserve 
the Beauties of Nature 


for You 


do the rest 





‘Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely, Seud by parcel post 


Place name and address on package. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 
Prices for Printing 


Azo Prints Unmounted 
21, x3'4 or smalter  Pechisheeeels 
2 x4'y, Ta 4 or 3 , 
te 334 x5 3G. ccrcercceeee 





Post Cards 
Size 2%x4{-or smaller........... ona beebatebeaebes ..-25C Reproduced from Any Photo 
a * 0c _ First Dozen...... hid scabsatestenssabbasesrvesescoded c 
et NE RN MP PIE occa 5.2.22. 0500.asssnseeonseeees Bc Fee Masitinnsl Der’ Same Vagative. tee 





be Special Rates on Large Orders 










takes one to Kalamazoo, Michigan; Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee; ete. Pupils will also 
be stimulated to interest in their civic 
| organizations. Ask someone to locate 
also, in the ‘‘Interesting People’’ depart- 
lanent, a photograph and sketch of a wo- 
}iman whose books on ethics for children 
| are used as text-books in South Dakota 
and other schools, Mrs. Richard Cabot 
of Boston, Mass. 

World’s Work, September: ‘* Mexico.”’ 
Two short papers; one in the ‘‘March of 
Kvents’’ department, of especial value 
to keep in the Mexico envelope, clipped 
or noted. ‘*The world looks upon us as 
the guarantors of permanent peace.’’ For 
the ‘‘Filipino’’ envelope, a paper in this 
number by Carl Crow should be noted. 

St. Nicholas, October: ‘* Monkey-Faced 
Owls.’? = Photograph and description 
viven to an Ohio boy querist. Use when 
studying that state. ‘‘Coming.’’ The 


TEACHERS’ OLD GLORY DAY 
Bunting Flag Free 


Size 5ftxs ft, 













48 stars, Flag Sewed 
Throughout, Send for our 30 but- 
‘nancial tons. Have the children and 
es your friends assist you insell- 
ing them at 10c each, Re- 
turn the proceeds to us, 
and we will forward the 
Bunting Flag pas 
¢ should. paid, Yo 
should hold an “Old 

Glory Day’’ od goer 
. Why 
Beautiful silk Flag to 
those returning pro- 
ceeds within 15 days, 
All goods guaranteed, 
We return your money if not satisfied, 

















THE COLIN SUPPLY CO., 362 Pike Street, Covington, Ky. 








‘*One of the most intensely in- | 
adjustment of | 


Pf ’’ + 

Booklet—eight pages and cover, printed in colors. | school education," ete. ees! 
Santaine two appropriate poems, illustrated. Line |, 4474 and Fireside, Seplember 13: 
for teachers’ signature. Handsome gift. Price 3c Pine Corn Lady. Letters written by 
a prepaid. fhe Corn Lady’’ to her si-ter who is 
: | teaching her first country school. Teach- 
REPORT CARDS: ine or less term, folder style, | ers and pupils know Miss Jessie Field; 
suitable for any se hool—price per} her Iowa work; her book which the | 
dozen, with envelopes—I5c. | United States Government has ordered 
FREE: Our Christmas catalogue, entertainments, ete. | for distribution BIROUs teachers. (There 
was a sketch of her in Normal Instructor 


‘*An | 


A current events | 


I have but one life to give for my coun- 
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Esterbrook. 


School Pens 


As scholars 
write in their 
school days they’ll 
write during the 
rest of their lives. 
It’s important to 
have Esterbrook:: 
Pens while they | 


are learning. 


At all stationers. Write to us for samples 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


New York. Cainden, N. J. 





Greatest University Home Study 


ca | AW A 


COURSE Rincitiset hee 
Bee a Levee. VISE Bal Rn ae 

tions open wit Anyone can learn law 
now. Our simplifiec a." trains ‘ou at home, in spare 
time, by mail, waerever you live, ur instruction mate- 
rial is written in plain language by world’s greatest legal 
experts who are Law Professors in big Universities. ° 
dorsed by bench, bar and colleg: Only method like 







es. 
that used in big universities. TheState of Il. authorizes 
us to confer on pecans Degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
(LL, B.) Our ar examinations in any state---we 

fiustantee to coach oon free pa successful, Complete Law Li- 


Brary 00.T if ui tion 
on Cr red it FRE you 1 


kly. O' est, la) ae Univ grpity | home. study 
aw schoo. et od b writ e details. 


alle Extension = Dept.” 317 “Chicago, Il 


Home Study -- Free Tuition 


HOME STUDY MAGAZINE—nsend to us 5c. 
stamps for 6 months’ trial subscription to New 
Eduecation—a 40- pase monthly educational magazine 
devoted to home stud 

‘Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 
TY PEWRITERS=Send_ to us 
for our prices and-terms ou all 
the latest makes of typewriters 
sold by us at studen}s’ rates of 
only $3.00 per month without 
interest. Every teacher should 
use a typewriter, Address, 
Typewriter Department, Car- 
negie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


Free Tuition Scholarships 
The Carnegie College of Rog- 
ers, Ohio, will grant to you a 
“Free Tuition Scholarship” tor 
Dr, Galoraith, Pres.» complete course-hy mail. Ma- 
triculation fee $5.00—Tuition free. Apply at once. Do 
not delay. Send us your name and address to-day. 


Free Tuition ——— Taught By Mail 


$160 ‘Tuitio 








Normal Penmanship -keeping 
High School ae er Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Physical Culture Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


Over 100 branches from which to select. “Free 
Tuition Scholarships” granted to the first applic sants, 
from each post office, Send us your name and a 
dress—now —todiy—tomorrow may be too Inte, * Do it 
now”, Address, Free Tuition Department, Carne- 
gie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


‘ Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE MIDDLENENS PROKIT 








» SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


.25 








Meps are up-to-date. Beautifully lithographed ¢ H 
colors, Size 40x58 inches, P consists of maps 0 
os W. HL, N. A., 8. A., ULS., Europe, Asia, 
Africa. 




















CATALOG -FREE-ON REQUEST 
“SHOWS WHOLESALE 
“ooLe ; 


Dw hrouteé? 


S MARAET STREET,CH/ CAC 


(or: -WUel mele) 


PRICES (| 


we 





ae 
e Bigbox of Face Porieath 


LA D | E = small sample, Catalog 


G. P. MORTON & CO., Molino, Floride~ 
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caption was given and the original re- 
silts are interesting. An idea for history 
and geography pen-pictures. ‘‘Pine- 
Cones’? by J. Smeaton Chase. Two in- 
teresting pictures and another which 
shows twenty-one varieties of cone. ‘‘ Big 
trees Of Sierra Nevada have almost 
smallest cones of all.’’? Indispensable 
paper; use with geograplry classes and 
ou Arbor Day. Ask pupils to locate in- 
formation about ‘‘ Autumn musical in- 
sects ;’’? the A. Russell Bond paper about 
wonderful telephone work, in the ‘‘ With 
Men Who Do Things’’ series; do not let 
anyone miss the fascinating text and nine 
pictures describing ‘‘A Day at a Boy’s 
Camp’? by George W. Orton. 

Woman's Home Companion, October: 
“The New Freedom for Little Children”’ 
by Mary Heaton Vorse. Teachers of all 
grades will enjoy this, especially as ex- 
periments in work with older as weli as 
younger pupils are now being made, by 
Doctor Montessori. The appended bib- 
liography is valuable. Incidentally, a 
geograliy aid, as the writer went to Rome 
and pupils should know of the Italian 
school work described. ‘Not a system 
adapted solely for the schoolroom but a 
broad philosopliy of life.’’ 





A University Chair of Child 
Welfare 


Prof. W. A. McKeever who is weil- 
known as the author of Home Training 
leaflets, and as a lecturer on kindred 
subjects, has been transferred from the 
position of Professor of Philosophy in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College to that 
of Professor of Child Welfare in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, at Lawrence. This is 
possibly the first chair of its kind in any 
of ihe higher educational institutions in 
the United States, and the new position 
will allow Prof. McKeever more time and 
opportunity for doing real child welfare 
work. The Leaflets issued by Prof. Mc- 
Keever, so far, bear the following titles: 


No. 1. The Cigarette Smoking Boy. 

No. 2. Teaching the Boy to Save. 

No. 3. Training the Girl to Help in 
the Home. 

No. 4. Assisting the Boy in the 





Choice of a Vocation. 


No. 5. A Better Crop of Boys and | 
Girls, | 

No. 6. Training the Boy to Work. 

No 7. ‘YTeachiny the Girl to Save. | 

No. 8. Instructing the Young in Re- | 
gard to Sex. 

No. g. The Boy's Vacation Kmploy- | 
nent, | 


These have been circulated in the mil- | 
lions at the nominal price of two cents | 
for sample and one cept cach in quantity 
orders. 

Prof. McKeever will be remembered 
by our readers, also as the author of a 
series of practical articles in the columns | 
of the Instructor a year or so ayo. 





A comparison of 625 star athletes of the | 
Naval Academy with 580 non-athletes, in 
hoth cases from the classes of 1892-1911, | 
shows that apparently the non-athletes 
are in better. physical condition than the 
athletes, 


bay School Entertainments 


From “The House ‘That Helps’, a live concern 
Which carries in stock their own publications 
andthe “Best of the Rest” of other publishers, 
Operettas, Plays, Drills, Pantomimes and Kuter- 
tainments for Special Days. Every teacher 
should use our “Dramatized Stories, Myths 
andLegends.” Paper 35 cents, cloth 50 cents. 
Cau be used as areader from Fourth to Kighth 
Stades and dramatized in Schoolroom. 

Prompt attention and clean material are 
two of our chief assets. 


A very helpful catalog sent Free, 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. 


FINE XMAS CARDS ci.ni.r trio 
in colors, id, allfor TEN CENTS. 3 pkgs. 25c. 
STANDAR .» 29 SOUTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 


PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
i ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. li. Clyde, Ohio. 


DEBATES Orations and Exsays prepared. Send for 
9 our Booklet of **100 Subjects for Debate 
Subjects for Essays.” rice 25 cents. THE 
ONAL BUREAU, P, 0. Box 155, Frederick, Maryland 
ees 


OLD co I N hundreds of coins dated before 


Send 10 cents for our coin value book, it may meat. your 
Metune, ROCKWELL & CO., 3265 archer Ave., CHICAGO, LLle 

















WANTED. 81 to $600 paid for 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Beautiful 











Order To-Day 


1 Beautiful 

2 Inexpensive 

3 Suitable for all ages 
4 Easily sent by mail 


Study pictures of the Madonnas in December, also 
other famous pictures. Give each pupila beautiful 
Madonna picture for a Christmas gift. Teach the 
Christmas Story with the PERRY PICTURES. 


One Cent Size 5!2x8. 25 for 25 cents. 
Two Cent Size 7x9. |3 for 26 cents. 

Half Cent Size, 3x3'%. 50 for 25 cents. 
Seven Cent Size 10x12. 5 for 35 cents. 


REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 














colored Bird picture for 3 two cent stamps. 


t Obristmas Gifts JD Whe Perry Pictures 


a 


ay 


art set of 100 pictures. It makes a choice Christmas Gift. 





Thanksgiving and Christmas Pictures. Do not wait until December to send 
for Christmas pictures, but order NOW before our Holiday rush begins. 





75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


SEND FOR IT NOW. 

Send 25 cents, in stamps if necessary, but better in P. 0. money order, for 25 art subjects, each 5!sx8, or 25 Ma- 
donnas, or 25 for children, or 25 kittens, etc., or $1.00 for the 4 sets, no two pictures alike. 
A booklet, ‘‘Madonnas’’, for 25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Department 13, Malden, Mass. 





Exquisite 





THE PERRY PICTURES, ONE CENT EACH FoR 25 oR MoRE,S 


: (The one-cent pictures are 12 to 20 times as large as Shese Madonnas) _ 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. Pictures of 25 common birds and 
a very brief description of each for 50 cents. 

Large Pictures tor Framing, 22x28, including margin. 


CATALOGUE of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures, and a 


I 


Send $1.00 for beautiful 
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WE SIMPLY 


HAD TO 





LANDES, 
150 pages containing a 
Complete Outline in U. 





Hl OWEK EDUCATIONAL BhAigS 
Pa 





: 4 S. History, 777 Ques- 
| PETLINES tions and Anwers in U. 
| Usieebret Av ce S$. History and Civil 
| Government, also a 


4 HIsTORY brief History of Politi- 











and had a crowded house the second cal Parties, together 
° , with Tables, Nick- 
night as well as the first. . ; } names, etc. A book 
; that both teacher and 
i ‘ student cz se inclass. 
‘A Nautical Knot’’ operetta was ae —a 
the best work ever given in Marion- F New Practica Or- 
Fa ed thography.— uM rR 








ville (Marionville College, Mo.) and 
taking it all in all it has the bright- 
est, prettiest music I ever heard in 
anything of that sort. So much var- 
iety. (Signed) Mrs. Ethel Howard, 


W. RHYS - HERBERT'S 


S. LANDES. A text book 
for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in 
High Schools. Inaddition to the regular text it 
also contains anextensive list of “County ane 
State Kxamination Questions, Answered,”? Prac- 
tically indispensable in preparing a class fot 
special or teachers’examination and for raising 
your own grades in Orthography and Spelling 

rice 25 cents. 

Outlines of English and American Litera- 





OPERETTAS ture. JouN KEK. MCKEAN. A book that. will 

. : helpteacher and student alike to a mastery of 
“ ” 1 ler an 1 

Sylvia"’ ’ , “5 the history of English and American Literature 

A Nautical Knot May be used withany text, or with no textasa 

*Bulbul’’ guide for library study. A splendid help for 


rapid reviews preparatory to examination and 
an equally helpful guide to the teacherin planun 
ing lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 
Studyof the Song Hiawatha,—Nwiisn Rk. 
McCabe, A book that should be owned by every 
teacher, Has no equal for class use in the study 
of this great classic. Contains the poem = ecom- 
plete andillustrations, with Biographical Sketch, 
THOUSAND PERFORMANCES. Historical Foundation of the poem, Questions 
; as to Howto Study the Poem, Suggestions as to 

Copy of the vocal score of either one or of Composition Work, Nature Vork, ete., based on 
the threeoperettas willbesenton approval. it. Suggestive and Kxplanatory Readings, Glos- 
Price of each with full text $1.00. Address saryof Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 190 pages. Price 25 cents. 


LUCIA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR 
Or KLOCUTION AND 

NEW YORK 
7, 8 and 11, (NI), Bible House 


were written to meet the require- 
ments of Normal and High School 
classes. To date these operettas 
have enjoyed several 


Wiant’s Drils. 





Spat naa ere a PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Ton’ Ne | DAYTON, OHIO, SCHOOLS, 
en Naw Alls Yankee Doodle Drill 
Hoy Se hoels Flower Drill— Marching 
through Georgia, one 
and two--W and Drill 
Red White and Blue 
Drill —Aesthetic Drill, 
or Posings—Flag Drill 
Broomstick Drill—C a- 
det Drill, Mach drill so 
fully andclearly explain- 
ed that it becomes a 














School Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades | 
including all supplies pertaining to the | 
Industrial branches, such as Manual Vrain 
ing Supplies, Drawing Supplies, Reed, Ratlia 










Cross Stitch Canvas, Serim, Monk's sii | pleasure to teach pu- 
Burlaps, Construction Papers, Chair Cane, pils these attractive 
Book Binding, and Weaving Materials. Por gymnastics. 25¢ 


Special Fall Catalog just issued, address Popular Recitations and How to Recite 


them. A Collection of ‘‘Lessons in Expres- 
sion.’’—GRACE B. FAXON. This collection is 
made up of well-known favorites. Kach selec- 
tion accompanied by Lesson talks on how to 


Garden City Educational Co., 


Box 6. 110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





ingly. Iessous prepared by Miss Faxon, teachet 
ofelocution, ‘nstruction 1s given almost line 
by line, wora by word;no pause, gesture or 
inflection is considered too trivial for notice. 
Popular selections for Pantomimes are included 
in each part. Issued in four separate books, 
each containing six or more selections. 
each part paper bound, 25 cents; ali tour in one 
| volume, cloth bound, 65c. 


Employment for Life 


At a salary ranging from #500 Lo S100 is 
what sour Uncle Sam will pay you yearly 
if you work forhim, Sounds good, doesn’t 
it? You will have to pass a Civil Service 
Examination to get ajob—but thatis easy, 
r, Patterson, former U.S, Civil Service 
Secretary-Examiner, will tell you how, 
Write Mr. Patterson today, in care of 
Patterson Civil Service School 
The School with a Record for Making Good 
DolItNow. Box 1500 Rochester, N.Y. 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS to learn | 


WANTED Architectural Drawing, Salary $25.00 to 





|} JomNTLy 





By j 


render it intelligently, dramatically and pleas. | 


| 








| etc. 


Price, | 
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Best Helps for Teachers and Students 


Outlines in United States History.—ELMEX | 
7 : 3 A book of | Recreations in U. 8, 


Outlines, Devicesand 


4 






Geography. INEZ N. POU TIOMAL poate 
McFre, One of the most 
practical and helpful 
Manuals on Geography 
ever published, It con- 
tains Outlines and class 
Plans, Directions for 
Map Drawing and Mode- 
ling, Reading, Valuable 
References, Devices and 
Recreations, Subjects for 
Composition, Search 
Questions, and a great 
fund of information 
notto be found in any 
one text on Geography, 
By its’ use your work will be lightened and you 
will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 
pages. Price 25 cts. 
Library Method in American History. — 
GEORGE R, CRISSMAN, A complete references 
outline from the discovery of America to Roose- 
velt’s second administration, It tells you ex- 
actly where you will find a treatment of every 
topic on American history,. Ittakesall the tedi- 
ousness out of history and makes the Library 
Method most delightful ond absolutely practical, 
It is especially prepared for Kighth Grade (or 
strong Rural Schools) and High Schools. Con- 
Latins over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, 
and 14,000 references, Simple, practical, com- 
plete, thorough, usable and tothe point,it isa 
dese rvedly popular book, 231 pages. Price 25c. 
Practical Outlines in Physiology.- -}0\i'}}. 
MCKEAN. Kveryday 
Hvgiene and Phystology 
adapted to modern 
teaching and modern 
life. A twentieth cen- 
tury product for twen- 
tieth century teachers, 
Nothing dry or unin- 
teresting in it, No pad- 
ding; nothing essential 
omitted. Modern,scien- 
tific data bearing upon 
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PRACTICAL 
OUTLINES IN SH 
PHYSIOLOGY | 





the human bodv,in a F 
nut shell, It will help Aé 
you teach the subject nae A 


and pass the examina- 
tion for a higher grade 
cerificate, Price 25c, 

Choice Graded Recitations and Memory 
Gems,-- KATHERINE T, BRYCE AND FRANK EK, 
SPAULDING OF THK NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, 
AND AUTHORS OF THE ALDINE SERIES OF READ- 
ERS, Selectionsof the very best in poetry and 
prose, The sglections are carefully graded, a 
point of great advantage to teachers. Adapted 
also forclass reading and study. Kach book 
has a large number of brief Memory Gems for 
class use or ethical instruction. Book One-- for 
Grades I, 1, U1. Book Two—for grades IV, V, 
VI. Book Three—for grades VII, VIII. Kach 
book contains about iso pages. Paper 25 cents 
each, Set of three, paper, 50 cents. All in one 
cloth bound volume, 65 cents. 

Opening Exercises for Schools,—THOMAS 
KH. SANDERS, Author of ‘“‘Management and 
Methods,” “An Outline Guide to the Study of 
CivilGovenment,” “An Outline of Arithmetic,” 
The book hundreds of teachers have been 
wanting. Something new, something fresh, 
something interesting for the opening of school 
each day in the year. By using it your tardiness 
will decrease, your interest wil increase. A 
book indespensable to every rural teacher, 
neccessary to every grade teacher, helpful to 
every principal, suggestive toevery superinten- 
dent, Price 25 cents, 








Pimisne | Fe A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Hal! & McCreary, »::..i’\\:, Chicago, IIL. 


Order from most convenient point, 





$75.00 weekly. Demand exceeds supply, Pleasant work. 
short hours. Instruments Free. We train you to be 
an expert. Position cusily secured, Particulars, 


Keystone Architectural Institute, 204 Mansion Building, Rochester, W. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 





Speakers 
for all occasions 


VF. A.OWEN PUBLIESHENG CO. Dansville,N.Y. 


Dialogue Books, Vlays, Songs, Great variet) 


send for full list 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Victor Company presents a new instrument 
exclusively for the schools. 





— 





Designed and manufactured ex- 
pressly to meet every requirement 
of school use. This is a combina- 
tion of the Victor and Victrola, 
which we feel sure will receive the 
full approval of every teacher and 
supervisor of music. 





It has been positively proven that the 
study and appreciation of music, folk 
dancing, physical culture drills, etc., ete., 
are all immenscly facilitated and made 
practical by the Victor and Victor 
Records. 

The course of study embodied in the 
book, “What We Fear in Music’, is a 
thorough and comprchensive laboratory 
work in music history and appreciation. 
It is being rapidly adopted by high 
schools, universities, colleges, conserva- 
tories, and other institutions everywhere, 
as a basis for music 
study. Tor the: first 
time you may now The Victor XXV 
seer eer ee F the $60 special quotation to schools only 


Quartered oak cabinet, 40% in. high, 18% in. wide, 2334 in. deep. 12-inch turn- 
table. Nickel-plated Exhibition Sound Box. Victor tapering tone arm and “‘goose 
neck” sound-box tube, brake, speed regulator and indicator. [xtra heavy double 
spring, spiral drive motor (can be wound while playing). Equipped with removable 
No. 31 Victor oak horn. 

Ask any Victor dealer in the world to send 
this special School Victor to your school for 
a thorough trial, or write to us and we will 
answer your evcry question and arrange all the 
details of a trial for you. 





The Victor XXV closed Public School Educational Department 


With horn removed and secure] a - b> i 
locked to coapeek from dust and raved Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


miscuous use by irresponsible people; 
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School is not a preparation for life: school is life.” 


The Old Colony Union—A Rural Experiment 


EDUCATING THE CHILDREN OF CAPE COD TO LOVE THEIR HOME AND STAY IN IT 
BY GEORGE W. COLSON ’ 





HERE is much being written on Cod could thrive on other crops than cranberries; It was her own love of country life that made 
the'S back to the country’? move- to make a demonstration center. ‘There they her feel a desire that country people should get 
ment, Unhappily, however, two — bred hogs, grew good corn to feed them, raised all they could, possibly, out of their lives, not 
streams meet; those back to the ducks and garden truck, and they did make it by going to cities, but by staying in the country. 


land unknowingly passing those — pay, Mrs. Green had always been a patron of arts 
leaving the country for that But her helpfulness did not end with making and crafts in Boston and elsewhere. Knowing 


‘“Jand of promise,’’ the city. The her own estate pay. ‘The fact that she had the joy of creating, expressing through work with 
problem of the country is, there- — proved her point that agriculture was the natural — the hands, it was to that field she looked for sal- 
fore, not so much to reach out Industry of the Cape, only stimulated her mind, — vation for the “*back to the country’’ movement; 





for those who are voluntarily on or more properly, the “stay in the country” 
their way back to the country; it movement, 
is rather to stem the tide that is First she went to the schools and fought it 


The club house is a simple artistic building, of 
the bungalow type, with spacious grounds, near a 
county road. The salesroom and the tea room 
are liberally patronized by motor parties. 


out with the school committee in an. effort to 
have some branches of manual training added; 
and the result of her work was that they put in— 

stenography, when not a stenographer 





ceaselessly flowing from the coun 
try to the cily; to keep in the 
country those born, bred, and ac- 
customed to country life, 







































Take the problem of Cape Cod with its } except her own was employed in the 
tradition of more than two and a half whole town! Instead of closing the doors 
centuries as the home of a sturdy race of  BByg leading out of the country, they had 

se , opened another one. 


fishermen, sailors and fsrmers. When 
the sailing vessel gave place to steam 
craft, and’ the coastwise **packet”’ Jet the 
faster railroad take its freight, and the 
West offered 6pportunities of quick gain, 
then began the exodus from the Cape, 
and it has kept on; all of the youth, the 
energy, the ambition goes to other fields, 

How shall Cape Cod—how shall any 
rural locality hold its own? By giving 
them a training for rural life, by de- 
veloping in its youth, through their 
schools, a love of country life, a glimpse 
of its beauties, an understanding of their 
own opportunities. 

Let us see how one woman 
awakened a community interest 
and brought out the meaning of 
brotherhood; how she succeeded 
with the power of new ideas and 
new ideals in freeing a com- 
munity from a bondage of long 
continued stagnation. 

This woman was Marie (Tudor) 
Garland Green, who as a little 
child had learned to love the 
Cape and its people during her 
stay there through the summer 
months. Her first husband, 
James A. Garland, built “Gray 
Gables,’”? which afterward —be- 
came famous as the home of 
President Cleveland. 

After the death of Mr. Gar- 
land, she purchased six hundred 
acres of woodland, streams, roll- 
Ing country and tillable fields at 
the Head-of-the-Bay, and there 
made her permanent home. She 
started farming in a thoroughly 


‘Lhe township of Bourne is the begin- 
ning of “‘the Cape,’’ as Massachusetts 
calls it. **The Cape”? is Cape Cod on the 
map. Buzzards Bay is the first village 
in the township; there are six other vil- 
lages: Bourne, Monunient Beach, Pocus- 
set, Cataumet, Sagamore and Bournedale ; 
besides a settlement on Monument Neck. 
These villages are grouped along the two 
branches of the railroad which form a 
sort of rectangle; the rest of ‘the town- 
ship is forest and cranberry bogs, inlan«l 
streams and ponds. | 

There are good roads, but everyone 
cannot own an automobile; so in 
planning school work and a club 
house as a social center there 
were distances and inconvenient 
train service to be reckoned with. 
But members were willing to 
make some sacrifices for the con- 
mon good, 

Ihe Bourne schools, like so 
many others, especially in coun- 
try places, had not begun to feel 
the impetus towards. practical 
education, but gave a ‘cultural’ 
course in its high school, teach- 
ing a smattering of higher arith- 
metic, ancient history, bits of 
the dead languages—books, al- 
ways books, *‘book learnin’ ”” be- 
ing the only recognized standard 
of preparation for life, and the 
only one thing cailed education. 
lis boys and girls were trained 
away from their country inter- 
ests and environment, ‘Chey were 
prepared, 1f prepared at all, for 
Practical way, with the deter- life in the city, with its clerical 
mination to make the estate pay positions, rather than. for the 
for itself; to prove that Cape The Club House and the Women’s Class in Basketry demands of a country village. 
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Some sensible mothers saw the lack in the 
school training, saw the false standards set up, 
and the need of a wider and deeper interest and 
development on other lines. When Mrs. Green 
asked the little girls of her neighborhood to join 
a class in embroidery and sewing the sensible 
mothers asked if their little girls might not also 
join. 

With this appeal from the country mothers 
came a determination to do something to bring 
about a revival of the country crafts of their 
forefathers, “The Cape dwellers had precedent 
and tradition behind then; if heredity counted 
for anything they had adaptability in those 
branches. Here on the home land the first white 
settlers spun their own wool and wove their own 
cloth; and in many homes were pieces of linen 
woven by long gone great-grandmothers, ‘Their 
fathers had lived rounded lives, trained in many 
neglected home crafts. Why not re-light’ the 
long-forgotten light, revive and return to the 
Cape the skill in handicrafts exercised by its 
forefathers ¢ 

With the vision before her of what country life 
to the country people might mean, Mrs. Green 
set about realizing the vision, ‘Thinking it over, 
there were many ob jects to work 
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brought from Boston, and different crafts were 
taught on different days. 

Late in August the club house was opened, : 
delightful bungalow with a members’ reading 
room, « large central salesroom or office, a rest- 








The Industrial Building Where Classes Meet 


ful, attractive tea room and serving room, and 
three generous piazzas on the ground floor. Up- 
stairs are the kitchen and two living rooms. 
The house, steam heated, electric-lighted, with 


November 1913 


look the pond, which at the tea hour sparkles like 
an opal through the branches of the trees. _ Visit- 
ors always speak of the charm of the outlook. 
The first year of the school, which is always 
the most trying, passed satisfactorily, and the 
results of the work were encouraging. ‘The fol- 
lowing spring a school building was erected on 
the club house grounds, and was opened for 
classes beginning with July. It was equipped 
with tools and looms, work tables and benches, 
and all of the necessary paraphernalia of a crafts 


shop. ‘Two small cottages for teachers were also 
built. he second season the enrollment was 


almost double, more than three hundred entering 
the different classes. 

Because of the obstacles of distance, the car 
fares of the children were paid, so that those in 
the distant villages might receive equal advan- 
tages with those nearby. In addition the plan for 
the self-support of the school was worked out,— 
a sort of endless chain for the mutual benefit of 
the pupil, of the Union, of the community, and 
of the buying public. The pupil was taught 
crafts; how to work out new and original ideas; 
how to do the work; the work was to be of such 
a character as to be readily salable, and quality 

of workmanship and materials 





toward: occupation, remunera- 
tion, interest, entertainment, a 
more rounded life for all. Oc- 
cupation for the dull season; 
remuneration, of course, to 
stimulate interest; entertain- 
ment in the joy of creating 
things with the hands.  ‘Phese 
were ideals which she tried to 
impress upon some of the skep 
tical ones, 

First, there were visits to 
prominent women in the vil - 
lages; then there was a meet- 
ing of mothers. Seventeen came 
together, and after reviewing 
the needs of their community 
and of the children, they or- 
ganized a society to be known 
as the Old Colony Union, ‘The 
object of the Union was: “To 
improve and develop social life 
and to establish a medium of 








was maintained at a high stand- 
ard. The Union's salesroom 
offered an opportunity for dis- 
posing of such work, and the 
tea room brought the summer 
people and passing motor par- 
ties in for something to eat, 
when. the attractive display 
tempted purchase. 

The children are paid for the 
work they do; there is a stated 
price for hemming, hemstitch- 
Ing.cross-stitching and other or- 
namenting of household linens 
by the little girls; and the boys 
are paid for their labor by the 
hour for attendance in_ the 
classes. The work done by the 
children is not, of course, 
enough to support the school; 
as the margin of profit is small, 
But there are also adult classes 
in handicrafts; the members, 








exchange for handicraft.”” 

At least there was something 
tangible, set down in black and 
white, for all to work for, And work they did. 
‘Lhe charter members joined enthusiastically in 
gaining new members; arrangements were made 
for a summer course in handicrafts; land was 
secured and work was begun on the club house; 
the boys’ class in woodworking 





The Chairs That Were Made for the Club House and the Boys Who Made Them 


big fire-places in the three main rooms, is located 
beside one of those delightful little ponds for 
which New England is noted. Along one shore 
isa grove of tall pines and the buildings are 
among the trees. All of the main rooms over- 





started to make furniture for 
the club house and the girls 
hemmed towels and napkins; 
new members: came into the 
Union, meetings were held in 
other villages of the township, 
and still other members joined ; 
work was given out and the 
members gave their spare time 
to making a creditable stock of 
articles to go on sale in’ the 
salesroom—household Linens, 
rugs, fancy things; for the so- 
ciety was to be self-supporting, 
if possible. 

The first year classes were 
held during the summer in 
Manomet Hall, village — of 
Bourne, with an enrollment of 
179 pupils. There design, loom 
weaving, embroidery, sewing, 
Italian embroidery, cross stitch, 
and other ornamental stitches, 
crochet, lace making, wood 
working, and rug making were 
taught; with a school garden 
and prizes for the best vege- 
tables and poultry raised by the 
children, Crafts teachers were 





Some of the Young Actors Who Took Part in “Hiawatha” 


mothers and sometimes grand- 
mothers, learn to execute new 
and original work and to adapt 
the old to new uses; they weave rugs, crochet, 
make the old-fashioned hooked-in rugs in new 
and beautiful design. For one of the objects of 
the Union is to give the women in their homes 
an opportunity to earn. ‘The Union supplies the 
materials (being able to do this 
because of a fund donated for 
that purpose), goods are sold at 
a protit, and after paying neces- 
sary expenses, excess profit goes 
to pay the expenses of the school. 
Columbus Day, which was de- 
voted to the children and called 
Children’s Day, saw a wonderful 
exhibit of work done by the boys 
and girls. Athletic sports by boys 
and girls entertained the company 
until lunch time. In the afternoon 
there were addresses, and 
patriotic songs by the children; 
one talk was on birds, and the 
children’s interest being aroused 
by Dr. Forbush, the State 
ornithologist, a bird club was 
organized, : 
This same month ‘*Hiawatha 
was given outdoors, The young 
people were trained by a leading 
professional who makes his 
summer home on ‘the Cape. 
‘The event drew such a patronage 
it was necessary to present the 
pageant three times. The 
costumes were made by the actors 
who attended to other details. 
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Educators Whose Work Is Bringing Them Fame 


Teachers, like every one else, are interested in people. That is why we believe this 
to be one of the most important departments of the Normal Instructor. 
it impresses readers as containing information which they cannot find elsewhere 
about men.and women in the teaching profession who are doing things. 

We want our readers’ help in furnishing suggestions as to educational people who 
are doing valuable work in an interesting way. If you know of some one who is 


distinctly a “live wire”, let us know about this educator. 


Meyer Bloomfield, Apostle of 
Vocationalism 
LY ant von a party of serious looking men 


and women through Boston’s tortuous 
streets, Meyer Bloomfield was accosted by 
an acquaintance: “‘Gone in for guiding, have 
you, Bloomfield? Why don’t you hire a rubber- 
neck wagon and take ’em around in style ?”’ 
The guidance in which he was interested, Mr. 
Bloomfield might have stopped to explain if he 
had had time, was vocational 


We hope that 


Our idea is not to confine 


eight dollars; he came out of it with his degree, 


his health and such an abounding enthusiasm for 


social work that he celebrated his commencement 
day by organizing the Civie Service House in 
Boston’s most cosmopolitan quarter. 

Work abounds for the competent, and few men 
have been more continuously busy than Meyer 
Bloomfield in the past ten years. His engage- 
ments at meetings and conferences are so many 
that he often staggers panting into the latest of 
them on a full day. He carries the responsi- 

bility of the Vocation Bureau 





guidance. He was making : 
round of shops rather than of 
historic sites. His party, con.- 
posed of students from the 
ele Summer School, was 
concerned, not so much with 
Paul Revere’s ride and Sam 
Adams’s tombstone as with dis- 
covering right methods for di- 
recting young America to make 
a living. 

Vocational education, voca- 
tional = guidance — these are 
phrases of which more and more 
has been heard since Meyer 
Bloomfield organized the Voca- 
tion Bureau half a decade ago. 
They are phrases behind which 
there is a substantial reality. 











with its manifold activities. He 
has classes on vocational educa- 
tion and guidance at the Harvard 
Summer School and he — thus 
reaches teachers from every part 
of the continent. The National 
Government has commissioned 
him to make three important in- 
vestigations: one in the far 
west, one in Europe and one in 
Porto Rico. At the request of 
Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secre, 
tary of War under President 
‘Taft, and of Governor George 
KE. Colton of Porto Rico he has 
 naeorgge **A Study of Certain 
Social, Educational and Indus- 
trial Problems in Porto Rico’? — 
a mongraph that contains truths 
valuable to every teacher every- 








Youth in’ this complex modern 
civilization needs aptitude as well 
as culture. Hence many at- 
tempts are being made throughout the country 
to provide training for specific occupations. — It 
is not enough simply to offer courses of instruc- 
tion in trades and crafts. The young too often 
will ‘choose blindly among these occupations, 
unguided either as to their own capacities or the 
opportunities ahead of them. It is foolish for a 
hoy to spend time, effort and money preparing 
for an occupation which offers fewer and fewer 
chances for the ambitious and capable. It is ab- 
surd to let a girl of flabby constitution and slow 
pyrical reactions go, to the telephone switch- 

ard and a little later to the sanatorium for 
consumptives. 

What can be done to steer young people aright 
Mr. Bloomfield has explained in his book **’The 
Vocational Guidance of Youth.’?? What the 
Vocation ‘Bureau actually is doing is familiar 
to those who have looked into an admirable 
series of booklets on various callings and their 
opportunities which are issuing from the Bureau 
at frequent intervals. Certainly no young per- 
son will go into a department store uninformed 
who reads the Vocation Bureau’s detailed descrip- 
tion of the great centers of retail distribution, 
with its authoritative account of the duties of 
each position and the usual compensation. 

The untimely death of the professor Frank 
Parsons interrupted the work of a Breadwinners’ 
College which had been started in the North End 
of Boston. The work in essence, however, was 
carried on by one of Professor Parsons’s associ- 
ates, a young Harvard graduate who had known 
something of social settlement work before he 
entered the oldest of American universities. One 


hears that Meyer Bloomfield came over to Boston 
from New-York where he had been an assistant 
m the University Settlement, an efficient play- 
gtound manager, an alumnus of the College of 
the City of New York, a newspaper correspond- 
tnt and various other things remarkable in a lad. 
hot out of his teens. 


He entered Harvard with 


Meyer Bloomfield 


where, It shows among many 
other things foolishness of devo- 
ting practically all of one’s energy to trying to 
make people think before they have learned to 
live. 
Nettie Truax, Schoolmistress and 
Legislator 

In progressive Wyoming, earliest of equal suf- 
frage states, whenever there is dissatisfaction 
with the way the schools are run, voters may, if 
they choose, send such an educator as Miss Nettie 
Truax to the state legislature, 


this department to the people who have big reputations. Many of the world’s most 
remarkable achievements are performed by men and women whose names are unknown 
to the general public. We want whenever possible to secure the facts about these 
efficient workers, for we know that there is no greater stimulus to the average person 
than personal example. We have already presented many inspiring instances of the 
triumphs of ideas and initiative. ' 
acquaintance let us know about them.—THE EDITORS. 


If there are such cases within your personal 


in a difficult position. Writes a teacher who 
had occasion to watch her work: ‘“‘For four 
years Miss ‘Truax’s territory stretched some 150 
niles over a sparsely settled country, and yet she 
actually complied with the law, visiting pains- 
takingly each school. Sometimes she dragged 
through almost impassable snow and slush,”’ 

Crook County people, appreciative of the faith- 
fulness and persistence with which the schools 
were supervised, urged their superintendent 
shortly before the last election-to run for repre- 
sentative in the legislature. ‘The persuasive argu- 
ment used was that somebody among the law- 
makers ought to speak for the children. On this 
platform Miss ‘Truax was elected by the largest 
majority ever given a candidate in that- county. 

Wyoming legislators recognized her profes- 
sional competence by making her chairman of 
the educational committee. Behind -her stood 
the state teachers’ association, and working in 
hearty sympathy with her on the committee, was 
the other Wyoming woman legislator, Mrs. Anna 
kB. Miller. 

Some of the measures which the committee on 
education recommended have become law; others 
were rejected. What is significant is that each 
bil! presented had previously received ‘the crili- 
cism and suggestions of a woman educator with 
expert qualifications. The laws passed “ineluded 
a bill requiring technical certificates for teachers 
of technical subjects; new provisions for: raising 
money by taxation’ for school purposes; the 
creation of a “district boundary board;’’ regu- 
lations as to the keeping of records at the county 
superintendent’s office; a plan of granting first- 
class certificates to applicants who have com- 
pleted two years’ work in standard colleges and 
universities. A teachers’ pension bill, prepared 
by Miss ‘Truax herself, was introduced, passed 
by the House but rejected by the Senate. It was 
hardly expected that this would go in through a 
single session. 

‘his teacher legislator has found no. lack of 
respectful consideration among her colleagues. 
Ina letter about her experiences, 
written to Miss Alice Stone 





there to specialize on the needs 
of the school system. Whether 
or not the cause of woman suff- 
rage is destined to triumph in 
all the American states, as it 
has already won its way in many 
of them, there is no question but 
that in the states in which it has 
been adopted it gives women a 
chance to represent very directly 
the occupations in which many 
of their sex are engaged. — Miss 
Truax is perhaps not so brilliant 
an orator and lecturer as her sis- 
ter legislator of Colorado, 
Senator Helen Ring Robinson, 
but the record of her accomplish- 
ments in last season’s legislature 








Blackwell, editor of the 
**Woman’s Journal,’’ she says: 
**T could not expect to be treated 
with any more respect and 
courtesy In any public place than 
what the brother meinbers. of 
both Houses of the Legislature 
showed me there. I had’ occasion 
to confer with members of the 
Senate at different times during 
the session. ‘The legislators will- 
ingly made promises to help me 
out in every way possible, and 
when they came to cast the final 
vote on these measures, the vote 
in both Houses was unanimously 
in favor of the bill that I deemed 








at Cheyenne shows that she is an 
equally effective worker. She 
was one of seven women legis- 
latorsin the United States last winter and spring. 

Four yehrs of service as county superintendent 
had given Miss Truax some idea of what school 
problems really are in a great, thinly-peopled 
commonwealth. In the extreme northwestern 
corner of Wyoming, touching the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, and watered by the picturesque 
Belle Fourche, is Crook County, Miss ‘Truax’s 
present bailiwick. Thither a quiet, unassuming 
woman frou: Minnesota had come and made good 


Nettie Truax 


important. ”’ 

Perhaps with the inerease of 
woman suffrage and woman’s 
office holding, the teacher will find her. place in 
the halls of legislation in as large proportion as 
has the lawyer among the males. 





Resolve not to miss a single article by * The 
Irriendly Visitor’. (See Pages 26 and 27 of 
this issue.) She will suggest methods and 
tell of devices that cven the most successful of 
teachers will want to add to her stock th trade, 
“The kriendly Visitor” began last June 
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Part I. 
a ISS SOLBY viewed the ex- 
Vi | cited young woman, Then 


| she took off her spectacles, 
| wiped them, and put them on 
again. “Now, Miss Winter, 
| if you will sit down,”’ she said 
quietly, “‘and tell me what is 
the matter,”’ 

Miss Winter sat down. She was still panting 
and her color was high. , 

“Oh Miss Soiby, it is that dreadful boy they 
call Tad; Joe Lee is his name. He is just too 
hatefal!”’ 

“What has he done? I know Joseph is mis- 
chievous but I do not think he is a bad boy,” 

**Miss Solby, Pin ashamed to tell you. I never 
had a pupil like him in the Normal School, and 
it’s so hard to come into a school in the middle 
of the term this way.”’ 

Miss Solby, used to numbers of excited young 
teachers, year after year, said nothing but her 
cool regard made the girl feel very young and 
foolish. “*Well, anyhow,”’ she went on lamely, 
“he giggled and talked all the afternoon, and 
made a twanging noise with his ruler on the 
desk; and he tied Alice Kelly’s hair to her seat. 
When I kept him after school he said he had to 
work, IT told him he must stay anyhow.’’ She 
paused but Miss Solby still said nothing, “‘I 
inust be firm, you know. Then he pushed past 
me and ran out,”’ 

Miss Solby tapped on the desk with her pencil. 
**Miss Winter, [am not going to punish Joseph 
for you. Owing to Miss Buzzard’s severe illness, 
you will be obliged to keep the school until the 
end of the term, and if IL were to punish him for 
you in this matter, it would weaken your disci- 
pline instead of helping it. 'The way to get at 
the root of the trouble is not to antagonize Joseph 
further but to get his good will and keep him 
busy. Some children must be punished severely ; 
they are the sneaks, But in a happy, busy, well- 
conducted school, the discipline almost takes 
care of itself. Make that your ideal; do not 
nag. I might aid asa corollary that Joseph is 
obliged to work at his uncle’s place after school 
hours and in return for that his uncle gives them 
their little house, rent free. You know Mr. Lee 
well enough to know that he would countenance 
no going back on a bargain. Uf you have more 
trouble come to me again, but I would advise 
you to try to solve this problem for yourself.”’ 

During all of the long walk home, Alice Win- 
ter was thinkinhg deeply. She most earnestly 
wished to become a successful teacher; her family 
had denied themselves to give her a Normal edu- 
cation and she longed to make a success of the 
work. Moreover her father was now ill and her 
little salary was a boon indeed. Schools had 
been scarce that year; no one had seemed anx- 
ious to employ an inexperienced teacher, and 
now that the coveted opportunity had come after 
all she must not fail. One boy seemed to be 
making chaos in her otherwise promising school. 

She wondered if she were in any way to blame 
for 'Tad’s behavior, Miss Solby hadn’t said so 
exactly but she had implied it. ‘‘Do not an- 
tagonize him further but get his good will and 
keep him busy.’’? She had not done either, She 
wondered if there would ever be anything he 
would busy himself with except mischief. Tad 
was dirty, unkempt and saucy and she knew her 
first feeling+had been one of dislike. She re- 
membered that a lecturer at the Normal had once 
said that before you could be a successful teacher 
you must love not only the work but each and 
every child. She must try to love Tad. The 
idea seemed incongruous but she would try. 

She was so preoccupied that she almost collided 


| 
| 
| 
| 








A PEDAGOGICAL STORY IN TWO PARTS 


BY CHRISTINE G. EADIE 


with the object of her thoughts—a_ half-grown 
hoy, shock-headed, and commonplace in appear- 
ance, but redeemed by a pair of frank, laughing, 
black eyes. She noticed that he was carrying a 
heavy basket of groceries—delivering for his 
uncle flashed into her mind. Alice Winter had 
not that grudging unwillingness to admit herself 
in the wrong which characterizes so many young 
people in positions of authority ; she greeted him 
pleasantly and asked him to stop a moment. 
Joe,” she said, “* perhaps I was somewhat in the 
wrong today, too, and if I had known you were 
obliged to work I should not have insisted on your 
staying. Come back to school in the morning 
and we'll sce if we can’t do better.”’ 

Tad flashed a look of surprise at her out of 
his black eyes. ** Yes’m,”’ he said non-committally, 
and with a politeness she would not have deemed 
him capable of, raised his ragged cap and trudged 
down the street with his heavy basket. 

Miss Winter went home puzzled, thoughtful, 
and much discouraged. She was conscientious, 
and she needed so much to make a success of the 
work. She felt she had been generous with Tad 
hut he had made no promises of better behavior. 
As always, she carried her troubles to her mother. 
“Dowt worry, dear’? her mother comforted, 
putting her cool hand on the girl’s hot forehead. 
** Just do your very best and things will take care 
of themselves. ”” 

The next morning Tad came into his place 
quictly enough, ‘The other boys watched him 
narrowly, waiting for an explosion on the part 
of the teacher because of his lawless act of the 
afternoon before. No explosion came, but in- 
stead Miss Winter quietly proceeded to begin 
classes. ‘Tad went to work without even glan- 
cing at the other boys. Miss Winter watched 
him toiling—shock hair rumpled, stubby fingers 
grasping his pencil, laboriously writing down 
the puzzling arithmetic problems. He had made 
no rash promises but his behavior was unexcep- 
tional this morning, 

About half way through the morning: session, 
John Stuber, a smallish boy who was not honestly 
mischievous but who always seemed to be watch- 
ing the situation with the shrewd eye worthy of 
one older than his years, rose without permission 
and sauntered down toward the door. Miss 
Winter placed herself before the door, ‘*Where 
are you going, John?’ she demanded sternly, 
but with her heart sinking. 

John grinned impudently at her, ‘‘Oh, Pim 
just’ going out for a walk,” he said airily. ““1 
guess if ‘lad can, I can,” 

Miss Winter was young and inexperienced and 
corporal punishment was tolerated but not en- 
couraged in that school, but she had fighting blood 
from her Civil War and Revolutionary ancestry. 
She seized John by his puny shoulder, shook him 
thoroughly, and sat him down with a bump. 
“You may remain after school, John,’’ she said 
and he did not dispute her, 

Just then the door opened softly and in walked 
Miss Solby. She spoke to Miss Winter about 
some arithmetic work and left almost immedi- 
ately, but the room had a glass door, and Miss 
Winter knew she must have seen the trouble with 
John. A phrase of Miss Solby’s talk of the day 
before, anent the conditions in a well conducted 
school, recurred to her and a wave of discourage- 
ment swept over her. If the imperturable Miss 
Sobly had a hobby, it was the behavior of a 
school. And now on two succeeding days Miss 
Solby had found her having trouble with her 
discipline, But she pulled herself together and 


the rest of the day passed with an unprecedented 
quietness. 
Tad was well behaved enough for a few days, 


but he was only a happy, healthy boy and his 


instincts of play reasserted themselves, His acts 
were trifling enough, and it was not so much 
what he actually did as the effect on the younger 
children, ‘There was no open insubordination or 
impudence after her prompt dealing with John 
Stuber, but just the restlessness and tendency to 
whispering that is the bane of the young teacher, 
Upon one occasion, Miss Winter saw ‘l'ad_mak.- 
ing a grimace at another boy. She was nervous 
and overwrought from a hard day and her first 
instinct, naturally enough, was one of anger but 
she clinched her hands tightly and walked over 
to him. He returned her look with the half- 
dogged, half-amused expression of the boy caught 
red-handed. But she spoke softly to him, *‘Joe, 
do you think you are playing fair? Haven't I 
tried to do right by you?” 

His face sobered instantly. ‘*Yes’m,”’ he re- 
plied. Then he looked up at her half shyly, 
“Til try, Miss Winter.”’ 

‘Tad really did try to be a model pupil but it 
was up-hill work for both teacher and_ pupil, 
‘The lessons were well prepared; Miss Winter was 
not the sort to permit anything less, but mischief 
was brewing By the time she had been in 
charge of the school two months there wasa good 
deal of whispering among the boys and giggling 
among the girls. She could not blame ‘Tad tor 
this more than another, though the boys seemed 
to take fresh impetus from every prank of his, 
Students of human nature observe that in every 
group of people there is some one individual who 
is, as it were, the keystone of action. Without 
him it would not have a head, a representative. 
‘Tad was one of those people, though he seemed 
unconscious of his influence. Moreover he was 
at once the largest, oldest, and strongest boy in 
the school and that always confers prestige. 

Several times Miss Winter was obliged to rep- 
rimand him sharply, and upon one occasion lost 
patience so completely that she shook him. Tad 
sank into his seat with a sullen scowl and one 
hoy tittered audibly. By the evil fortune that 
Miss Winter almost believed was pursuing her, 
Miss Solby softly opened the door at just that 
instant, and took in the situation at a glance. 
She mentioned some matter of a meeting that 
afternoon, and then as she turned to go spoke 
in an undertone, ‘*You really must learn more 
self-control, Miss Winter. Punishment in un- 
controlled anger weakens rather than helps 
disciptine.”’ 

From that moment Miss Winter gave up all 
hope of securing that particular position for 
another year. She cried herself to sleep that 
night, still hot with the humiliation of the after- 
noon; but in the morning she braced herself with 
fresh determination for the day, determined not 
to lose patience again, especially with Tad, as 
she always called him to herself. 

When the children all trooped in that morn- 
ing, Arthur Weir, a sober, round-faced young- 
ster, one of the boys who had given her the least 
trouble, came to her desk with even more gravity 
than usual. ‘‘Miss Winter,”? he exclaimed, 
‘*Somebody has stolen a quarter out of my desk. 
I left it there yesterday afternoon and forgot It 
when I went home, and now it is gone.”’ 

‘‘Do you have any idea what became of it, 
Arthur?’ asked Miss Winter, her hopes falling 
afresh at this new trouble. 

‘*No-o’m,”” he faltered, and hesitatingly went 
on, “‘unless it was Tad. Susy Brown—she saw 
Tad spend a quarter after school up at Howell’s 
store. She said he bought a lead pencil and 


some sugar with it.”’ 
veil 


Part Il of ‘‘Miss Winter and Tad’’ 
will be given in the December 
issue of Normal Instructor. 
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The Law in its Relation to the Teacher—IX 


LEGAL AND ILLEGAL METHODS OF PROVIDING PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS 
BY HARRY R. TRUSLER, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law, University .f Florida 


NNUITIES for teachers who have become 
incapaciated by reason of long service are 
vecoming more and more popular. Some 

of the methods adopted to accumulate pension 
funds, however, have been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts. Yet this fact, in truth, 
indicates neither the hostility of the courts nor 
the infeasibility of annuities for teachers. It 
merely demonstrates the desirability of yreater 
caution and reflection on the part of the advo- 
cates of this measure. It is not wise to set aside 
time-honored constitutional principles, through 
whose protection we enjoy the liberties of modern 
life. ft is the part of wisdom to conserve these 
settled principles of law and to achieve reforms 
by wiser methods in accordance with them, ‘Two 
recent cases illustrute some of the mistakes that 
should be avoided by the advocates of pensions 
for teachers. 


MAY SCHOOL BOARDS COMPEL CON- 

TRIBUTIONS TO PENSION FUNDS? 

In a case decided in 1902 by the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota (58 L. R. A. 663), it ap- 
pears that the Board of Education of the Cily of 
Minneapolis adopted certain rules and regula- 
tions which provided that one per cent of the 
salaries of all teachers employed by the board 
should be deducted and paid into a fund for the 
purpose of providing annuities for teachers. All 
teachers employed by the board were required to 
enter into a contract stipulating that such per- 
centage of their salaries should be diverted by 
the board for such purpose. Shortly after this 
system was inaugurated, however, the Comptrol- 
ler of Minneapolis refused to sign a warrant 
drawn by the school board upon the city treas- 
urer In favor of the trustee of the ‘‘teachers’ re- 
tirement fund,” and one of the teachers applied 
for a writ of mandamus to compel him to do 
so, ‘This writ was refused on the ground that 
the board of education, under the existing laws, 
possessed no authority to make the contracts re- 
ferred to. Each teacher, said the court, “‘entered 
into a contract with the board that his salary 
would be ninety-nine per cent of the amount 
nominally stated.’? Hence it was held that the 
one per cent retained never left the treasury, but 
remained public money, and the board had no 
authority to divert it from the uses mentioned in 
the statute. 

[t was sought to uphold this scheme of  pro- 
viding a teachers’ pension fund as a voluntary 
plan adopted by the teachers, but the court said: 
‘The conviction cannot be avoided that effect of 
such a requirement, when applied to all teachers 
employed, must be to compel some of them, at 
least, to enter into the contract upon compulsion 
and without any expectation of receiving any 
personal benefit. If a scheme or plan had been 
adopted among the teachers themselves, whereby 
they voluntarily surrendered a certain proportion 
of their salaries for the purpose of providing an 
annuity fund, and the members of the board had 
volunteered to assist in perfecting and carrying 
out such a plan, then clear!y there wouid be no 
ground upon which the city could interfere, and 
we do not undertake to say that in the further- 
ance of such a scheme some part of the salaries 
might not be assigned by the teachers and paid 
directly into the proper fund out of the city 
treasury.” 

Had this scheme of the Minneapolis school 
board been in fact the voluntary arrangenent of 
the teachers themselves, it would very likely have 
been sustained. The board could just as easily 
have left it optional with each teacher to contract 
away one per cent of lis salary in return for the 
possible benefits of the “retirement fund”? or to 





*The abbreviations in parentheses in these articles refer to 
court reports of the various states, 


draw all of his salary without the advantages of 
this insurance. Under such an arrangement the 
retention of a percentage of a teacher’s salary 
could not fairly be said to be the result of 
coercion. : 

“It may be admitted,’? said the Minnesota 
court, “that the purpose to be accomplished in 
providing an annuity for those who have been 
faithful and who have become incapaciated in 
the service is a worthy one, and in a general 
sense for the benefit of the schools. It certainly 
conduces to the welfare of the school system to 
make it profitable and attractive for persons to 
devote themselves to the work, and, if it would 
attract to the service a better class of teachers, is 
not such an object for the benefit and welfare of 
the school system? Conceding, therefore, that 
the legislature might grant the power, within 
proper limits, to provide a fund for such a_pur- 
pose, it is very clear that it has not “been done” 
by the legislature of Minnesota. 


MAY THE LEGISLATURE COMPEL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO PENSION FUNDS? 

It should not be concluded, however, that the 
legislature can constitutionally author‘ze a school 
board to deduct a percentage from the salaries of 
pudlic school teachers to provide a pension fund 
for them. That the legislature has no such 
power has been directly decided by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio (58 L. R. A. 654). 

In order to create a “*teachers’ pension fund”? 
the legislature of Ohio provided that one per 
cent of the salaries of certain city teachers should 
be deducted and paid into the city treasury %o 
the credit of said fund. ‘To test the constitu- 
tionality of this act a ‘Toledo teacher brought an 
action in mandamus to compel the board to pay 
him $24.00, the full amount of his salary for a 
month’s service in the night school. ‘The board 
had tendered him a warrant for $23.76, retain- 
ing one per cent of his salary as the law re- 
quired. ‘This law was declared unconstitutional 
and the teacher was given his full salary. The 
court held that this law either imposed illegal 
taxation or required the taking of property with- 
out due process of law. 

**Money taken from the teachers by virtue of 
this statute,’’ said the court, “‘is eitber taxation 
for the public good or it is the taking of money 
from one person for the benefit of another, con- 
trary to the will of the person from whom it is 
taken and without his consent. Now, if pension 
legislation is for the benefit of the public, then 
money raised for such purposes can only be 
regarded as taxes, and this money deducted from 
the teachers’ salaries is a tax. It is taking a cer- 
tain percentage of the money or property they are 
entitled to, from month to month, for the public 
good, and if this pension legislation can be sus- 
tained, and if a tax to raise pensions can be 
levied, in our judgment that tax should be levied 
upon all of the property and citizens owning 
property in the school district where the pension 
law is in force. A law which imposes the burden 
of taxation upon one class of citizens, to wit, the 
teachers, cannot be called a law taxing by a 
uniform rule, 

“Tf on the other hand the money so deducted 
is not to be regarded as taken for the public 
good, and as taxation, then it is the takings of 
the private property from one citizen for the 
benefit of another without bis consent and against 
his will, * * * tis argued in favor of this 
act that the one per cent so taken and devoted to 
this purpose is not taken from the teachers or 
from their salaries, but is taken from the public 
funds; that the effect and result of the act is 
simply that the teachers are paid that much less 
in salaries; but this argument is contrary. to the 
express language of the statute, which provides: 


‘One per cent of the salaries paid to all teachers 
shall be deducted by the proper officers and paid 
into the city treasury.” * * * A teacher's 
salary is his property. He has a right under the 
constitution to use that salary for his own benefit 
or for the benefit of others as he sees fit. If he 
thinks it best to provide for old age, he may do 
so; but if he prefers to spend his money as he 
earns it, it is his right under the constitution to 
do that, ”’ 

This Ohio statute is also subjected by the court 
to another criticism that may possibly be over- 
looked. Under its provisions a female teacher 
is not entitled to retire and be put on the pension 
list upon her own motion until she has taught 
thirty successive years and a male teacher is not 
so entitled until he has taught thirty-five years, 
Now the Ohio constitution, in common with most 
state constitutions, prohibits the granting of 
privileges to one which are denied to others of 
the same class and requires that all laws of a gen- 
eral nature shall have a uniform operation 
throughout the state. Consequently, as this law 
grants some teachers greater” privileges than 
others, the court concludes that “"it is in contra- 
vention of the equal right to which all are en- 
titled in the enforcement of jaws and in the ac- 
quisition and possession of property, and so is 
not of uniform operation.”? It was urged that 
the teacher was stopped from attacking the va- 
lidity of this act, because he had accepted an ap- 
pointnent as a teacher subject to its provisions. 
Tie court, however, promptly repudiated this 
doctrine, saying: “Phe accepting of such an ap- 
pointment does not stop him from attacking the 
validity of any act that may be in the statute 
books. He accepted the appointment — subject 
to the valid and constitutional laws of the state 
only.” 


A SUMMARY OF LEGAL PRINCIPLES 


What are the lessons to be drawn frown the de- 
cisions that we have just considered? The pen- 
sioning of teachers is a public purpose for which 
money may be properly raised by taxation. Any 
law for the pensioning of teachers ought to be- 
stow its benefits equally upon men and women in 
order to have that uniform operation essential 
to its validity. In the absence of specific au- 
thority a school board has no power to require 
teachers to contract to relinquish a percentage of 
their salaries for a retirement fund. Should the 
legislature attempt to empower the school board 
arbitrarily to deduct this percentage, it would 
be unconstitutional legislation, taking the private 
property of one person for the benefit of another 
without his consent and against his will. kor 
the same reason no law can directly exact a per- 
centage of the salaries of teachers in order to ac- 
cumulate a retirement fund. 

A FEASIBLE PLAN TO PENSION 
TEACHERS 

Let us look at the difference between the right 
and the wrong way to eyes a teachers’ pen- 
sion fund. Suppose a school has a hundred dol- 
lars that it can afford to pay each month to a 
certain teacher. ‘There is, of course, 50 mone- 
tary difference between paying that teacher a 
salary of one hundred dollars per month ard 
then retaining one dollar of it for a pension 
fund and paying the teacher a salary of ninety- 
nine dollars per month and then devoting the 
dollar left in the treasury to the pension fund; 
but there 1s rightfully a vast legal difference be- 
tween these two methods. This difference is 
founded upon no technicality—it is fundamental. 
If a district contracts to pay a teacher one bn- 
dred dollars per month, that one hundred dollars 
belongs absolutely to the teacher upon the faith- 
ful performance of his duty. It is his property. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Association of the Cranberry with the Thanksgiving Season Will Make This a Popular November Border 
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6G HA'T would you do if you were on 
Cape Cod this autumn??? the sixth 
grade ‘teacher asked her geography 
class. 

“IT would go fishing,’? volunteered one boy 
who had read or heard of the adventures of the 
Portuguese fisher-folk of Provincetown. 

**T would go to Plymouth and see where the 
Pilgrims landed,’’ said another 
lad, historical minded. 


? 


Industry Lesson—Cranberry Culture 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN 


Formerly teacher in the Ethical Culture School, New York City 


had observed the bogs all purple, pink 
and green with the fruited vines of the Vac- 
cimium macrocarpon, saw in the little girl’s naive 
remark an opportunity, and with details not 
found in the geographical reader she set forth 
the story of Thanksgiving’s favorite berry. Be- 
fore she finished, the child who had pictured her- 
self as shaking the cranberry tree was laughing 
heartily at her own mistake. 

The children were told, for one thing, what a 
search there is in various parts of the United 
States for land suitable to raise cranberries on, 
The scraggly, little running vines that yield a 
deliciously sour berry can be successfully grown 
only in localities where there is plenty of the 
right kind of sand with lots of water underneath, 
and a good chance to apply water from above, 
as a means of protecting the berries from frosts. 
Although the very high prices paid for cranber 
ries of late years have led to experiments in many 
places, most of the profitable bogs are still in 
three states— Massachusetts, New Jersey and Wis- 
consin, Of all districts where cranberry grow- 
ing is carried on that of the Cape Cok Genes 
in the Bay State shows the industry in its most 
highly developed form, 

The surprises of the railroad journey on the 
Cape between Wareham and Provincetown were 
described by the sixth grade teacher with per- 
sonal reminiscences, She recalled how frequently 
the train would plunge into a dense pine forest 
which seemed likely to be interminable, only to 
emerge upon a vast level stretch all of «a dull red 
color on which a small army of very black people 
were working’ “ST had no, idea, there ,were so 





many negroes in New England, but what was my 
astonishment when in the course of a morning 
walk I stopped a group of them to ask a ques- 
tion, to have them shake their heads in a puzzled 
way and tell me, "No mucha Inglaise.’ I had ex- 
pected them to answer in the familiar accents of 
our southern black folks, Later I learned that 


all these “blue negroes,’ as they are called, are 
former Portuguese subjects who come to this 
country from the Cape Verde Islands off the 
They are hard working and faith- 


African coast. 
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A Typical Cranberry Bog 
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ful and are preferred over all other laborers by 
the owners of the cranberry bogs.”’ 

After the children had looked up the Cape 
Verde Islands to be sure just where these cran- 
herry pickers originally came from, their instruet- 
or went on to tell about the fortunes that thrift 
ful native Americans have made out of their 
sandy wastes between New Bedford 
and the tip of the Cape. Consid- 





“T am wondering,” continued 
the teacher, “‘what you would do 
to help make Thanksgiving inter- 
esting.” 

“T know,” piped up one of the 
smallest and brightest girls of the 
class. “I would climb a tree and 
pick some cranberries. ”’ 

The remark was made in good 
faith. The child had read in her 
geography the bare statement that 
many cranberries are: raised in 
Southeastern Massachusetts. She 
had often eaten sauce made from 
the bright red berries but whether 
they grew on vines, bushes or trees 
she had no knowledge. When the 
question presented itself to her im- 
agination she instinctively guessed 
that ihey were somewhat like 
cherries or plums. 

Her teacher, who had spent vaca- 
tions on Cape Cod and before her 
return to her duties in September 








The Small Grower Employs Children to Pick the Berries 


erable capital, she said, is required 
todevelop a cranberry bog, but once 
ithas begun to bear, the returns are 
about as sure and profitable as in 
any known branch of agriculture. 
The grower can depend on his 
three essentials—soggy peat under- 
neath, a layer of clean white sand 
above, and a reservoir of fresh 
water with which the whole bog 
may be quickly flooded. Given 
these elements, he almost never loses 
acrop, though the value of his prod- 
uct may be reduced if certain 
destructive worms appear among 
the berries. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, through 
its experiment station at Washing- 
ton, has made much progress in ex- 
terminating these worms. 

Proper flowage is especially im- 
portant, for a frost-bitten cranberry 
has no market value at all. On a 
well-managed bog, on a September 
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ov October evening when the approach of a frost is 
suspected, the superintendent opens the gates of 
the reservoir where, ata level a few feet above 
that of the meadow, millions of gallons of water 
are held in reserve. Down through the dikes in 
every direction rushes the water. It does not 
necessarily completely cover the plants. If it 
percolates among the roots, that is enough, for, 
as the water is warmer than the air, vapors rise 
continuously all night through and wrap the ber- 
ries in a protecting shroud which keeps them safe 
from the frost king’s nipping fingers. 

A good cranberry bog rests, as has been said, 
om a bed of damp peat or black mud—preferably 
the former, since the mud is liable to be too cold 
for rapid growth. ‘The sand is brought from 
some adjacent sand hill-—-not hard to find on 
Cape Cod—and is strewn over the bog in a layer 
from four to ten inches deep. Into this sand 
cuttings from old cranberry vines are forced 
tmtil their ends rest in the peat bed. ‘The sand, 
which holds the sun’s heat, is necessary to the 
ripening of the berries. Where they grow in an 
unsanded bed only a small proportion ever come 
to maturity. 

Many of the children who listened to this story 
of the cultivation of sauce for the Thanksgiving 
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turkey came from farm homes and were especially 
interested to learn something about the profits 
which the New England owners have drawn from 
land that would be almost worthless for any 
other purpose. Their teacher had inspected one 
bog of less than six acres near Barnstable which 
during thirteen continuous years had yielded 
more than six hundred barrels of cranberries 
annually and had given its proprietor a net in- 
come of about three thousand dollars. This in- 
come was a mere side issue, since the man had 
various other interests and gave only a small 
part of his time to supervision of the bog, A 
tract of eleven acres yielded an annual net in- 
come of more than five thousand dollars. One 
of ten acies paid for itself in three years. One 
of forty-five acres was pointed out as having paid 
for itself seven times in eighteen years. It is no 
wonder that eranberry growing companies have 
been organized in great numbers to exploit the 
possibilities of this culture. They invariably 
promise their stockholders very large returns on 
the investment. Sometimes these expectations 
are fulfilled, but not always, for surprisingly 
little land outside of a narrow district of the 
Cape is fitted by nature for the purposes of the 
cranberry grower. 
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If the raising of cranberries is confined to a 
small section, their use certainly isnot. Inquiry 
showed that every sixth grade child who listened 
to this exposition of the methods of cultivation 
had eaten cranberries. From the screen houses, 
where the berries are separated mto grades ac- 
cording to their sizes, they are sent in barrels to 
every part of the United States. Pie-making 
firms in the larger cities say that the demand for 
cranberry pies and tarts has grown so fast that 
often it cannot be supplied. To help keep the 
prices high sailors have discovered the cranberry, 
irequently when a ship is being provisioned at 
New York or Baltimore you will sce among the 
other articles of food on the whart half a dozen 
barrels of cranberries. No acid food is better, 
it is said, than the sauce made from these berries 
to prevent the disease scurvy which is the terror 
of all seamen. Hence most vessels now going 
forth on a long voyage take plenty of Cape Cod 
cranberries, 

Meantime, in’ most American families, in 
hotels, hospitals and public institutions, when the 
Thanksgiving turkey is carved, there goes with 
each diner’s portion a dish of the bright’ red 
sauce or jelly that has become a national delicacy. 
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Cranberry Gathering in the Height of the Season. At the Screening Houses the Berries Are Separated into Grades 


Simple Toys That a Child Can Make 


(See Opposite Page) 

HAT child would not enthuse over the 
V4 opportunity to make real toys of wood 
that really help out at piay time and that 
cause younger brothers and sisters at home to 
watch longingly until their chance shall come 
when, as a special mark of favor, they may plan 
a play period with the coveted treasure? We 
have been planning to make it possible for those 
louchers who are readers of our magazine to 
offer just such a treat to the boys in their classes. 
At the saine time we have kept in mind the fact 
that many of our teachers are without special 

equipment and materials, 

kor the clever boy who completes his task in 
half the allotted time, and devises mischievous 
pranks for his neighbors during the balance, a 
work-bench fitted in a corner of the schoolroom 
will prove a delight and an outlet for his mis- 
directed energies. 

Basswood costs five cents a square foot; if it is 
not easily secured, pine or poplar may be sub- 
stituted. Thirty-five cents will purchase a scroll 
saw eight inches deep, with one dozen saw blades. 
With this outfit any boy is ready for real work. 
Members of the class can easily use in common 
the other necessary tools. The following list 
includes everything that is necessary : 
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SUE SOREERNGIY METRLOMIB 55555508 Sansesibusisaneonsicodunoca eves 46 
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Formerly Supervisor of Drawing in In- 
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We first want to trace the pattern on the wood. 
Call attention to the fact that the position of the 
fibre of which the wood is composed determines 
the grain of the wood. Patterns must be planned 
so that any strain comes with the grain, rather 
than across it. The pattern can be traced. with 
carbon paper, or by drawing around a cardboard 
pattern with a sharp pencil. 


Insist upon a good working position; boys 
work better who stand with chests raised and 
shoulders back. Place the saw blade in’ the 
frame with the teeth pointing: toward the handle, 
and hold the frame in a vertical position, with 
only stight pressure of the blade against the 
.wood, Corners will turn easily if all pressure of 
the saw is removed, merely continuing the up and 
down movement until the turn comes easily. 


Making the Goat Cart 

Make two tracings of the body of the goal. 
Saw these picees carefully with the grain of the 
wood running parailel to the legs and bore the 
quarter-inch holes designated. ‘Then, with the 
brad awl, bore the holes at the points designated, 
and insert a bank pin ateach point. Cut the 
pins so that one-half inch projects, bend into a 
loop with the pliers, and hammer into place, 
forcing the ends into the wood on the sides op- 
posite the pin heads. 

Cut the sides of the cart so that the grain of 
the wood runs with the length of the shafts, and 
bore the holes designated for the dowel rods. 

Tack the back, bottom and seat in place. 

Cuttwo pieces of dowel rod, one 214" and one 
three inches in length. Insert the shorter length 
of the rod through the ends of the shafts and the 
body of the goat, first touching the shaft holes 
with glue, 

The longer length of dowel rod will then be 
inserted through the sides of the cart and serve 
as the hubs of the wheels. In order to allow the 
wheels to move freely, it will be better first to file 
or sandpaper the holes in the sides of the cart a 
trifle. Then fit the wheels to the ends of the 
rods and touch with glue. A brad driven through 
the rod on each side, just escaping the side of the 
wagon, will hold the rod in place and secure free 
action for the wheels. 
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This Dashing Pumpkin Border Doubtless Will be Used in Many Schoolrooms as a Part of the Thanksgiving Decorations 


Reading in the Elementary Schools 


NOT'E—This is a series to which we wish to call the special attention of our readers. 


ARTICLE I 
BY WILLIAM H. ELSON 


The author is WV. H. 


L:lson, formerly Superintendent of Cleveland Schools, and the compiler of a very well-known set of school readers. 


TIS trite to say that veading is the most 1m- 
| portant study in the school course, ‘This is 

_widely accepted as true for a number of 
reasons. 

First. Because reading is fundamental to 
other studies, the key which unlocks the door to 
them. Itis within the experience of every teacher 
that children some- 
times fail or do 
poor work in ge- 
ography and other 
subjects, even in 
arithmetic, due to 
inability to read 
with = understand- 
ing. 

Second, Because 
the reading of lit- 
erature enlarges vo- 
cabulary, One’s 
knowledge in- 
creases in the meas- 
ure of growth in 
language, through 
which knowledge 
may be made cur- 
rent. The differ- 
ence in the range of vocabulary is quite 
verceptible between a child who reads extensively 
in good literature and one who reads little. 

Third. Because literature stimulates and trains 
the imagination and the emotions, powers of 
mind left for the most part untouched by the 
other studies in the school course, Moreover, 
literature makes its appeal to the esthetic 
sense,—to beauty of thought and beauty éf ex- 
pression, as do music and art, while other sub- 
jects are fact-giving and deal with informaticn. 

Fourth. Because literature deals with the 
emotions, with human situations calling for ap- 
proval or disapproval, for the constant forming 
of moral judgments; hence reading wields a 
powerful influence in the formation of character. 

Thoughtful men and women have long recog- 
nized the fact that the hours of freedom are 
fraught with more danger to the young than are 
their working hours. In consequence, the school 
tries to awaken in the child a love of something 
ennobling and uplifting to which in later years 
he may return for recreation and comfort when 
released from toil. 

In fighting the forces of ignorance and evil, 
the school summons to its aid for the uplifting 
of the child the most powerful influences which 
it can command, This is why we teach him 





William H. Elson 


music and art and bring to him tha best litera- 


ture. ‘The love of good books is the chain which 
binds man to the stars. 

The thing we long for, that we are 

For one transcendent moment.—Lowe/l/. 

We are said to become like that which we ad- 
mire, and so far as this relates to character or, 
manners, we all know it is true. No lesson 
affords greater opportunity for teaching a child 
what to admire and for setting ideals before him, 
than does the reading lesson. 

We shall never have « better opportunity to 
teach the beauty of truth, of heroism, and of 
self-forgetfulness than in’ the reading — lesson. 
And it must be good for teacher and children to 
read ideal literature together, for though we may 
forget very soon, yet for a little while we stand 
toyether on the heights and we know that these 
things only are worth while, and all that is false 
or mean seems revolting. 

The child and the teacher may come very close 
together at this time. ‘The teacher may catch 
glimpses of the child’s heart, may read his ambi- 
tions and disappointments or his hopes and affec- 
tions, and under the influence of the stirring or 
heautiful story the most reserved teacher will not 
be ashamed to let the child see how much she 
feels, 

The influence of a great poem or a charming 
story is beyond our power to estimate. It widens 
the child’s borizon and interprets his personal 
experience in terms of the poem or the story, It 
enables him to appreciate life beyond the range 
of his immediate environment. He is constantly 
admitting to his circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances new persons which he finds in the literature 
he reads in school. Whoever places 2 good book 
in the hands of a young reader does that child a 
lasting service, even though the giver may be 
ignorant of the value of his deed or indifferent to 
the child’s welfare, 

Thus the usual order of stating the three ‘‘r’s”’ 
is not a matter of chance. It has always been 
‘readin’, *ritin’ and ’rithmetic’’—not simply as 
the order of learning subjects but as a matter of 
relative importance. . 

Not only is reading the most important study 
in the school curriculum but it is also the most 
distinctive, for it serves a purpose of its own and 
yields a kind of training essentially different 
from that of other studies. Reading deals with 
literature, which has for its end and aim artistic 
beauty,—beauty of thought and of expression. 

In common with music and painting, literature 
seeks artistic pleasure, while other school studies 
deal with facts, information, and aim at 
utilitarian ends. The facts of life, with which 


literature has to do, are dressed up and given 
heauty, set in a picture as it were, by the active 
agency of the imagination. For example, in 
‘Phe Golden ‘Touch’? Hawthorne tells us of day- 
break in this imaginative way,—** Day had hardly 
peeped over the hills.”’ 

Reading, then, as a study of literature (and 
there is no other justifiable excuse for the time 
now given this subject in grades above the fourth) 
seeks beauty of thought, beauty of imagery, and 
heauty of language. 

Beauty, however, makes its appeal to our emo- 
tional life, no less in matters of conduct and 
character than in rhythmic and melodious sounds. 
The beauty of a courageous deed, of an unselfish 
act, on the part of the persons whom children 
meet in the literature they read, touches their 
emotions and brings certain and prompt approval. 
Or, if the beauty of these qualities is accentuated 
hy appearing side by side with deeds that are 
cowardly or selfish, there is instant disapproval 
of the ugly on the part of the young readers, In 
this way the children’s horizon of experience is 
steadily expanded and their moral judgment 
quickened and steadied, through poems and sto- 
ries which they read in school, 

In reading then, the teacher looks for gains, 
not in the number of facts acquired as in other 
studies, but in results of an artistic kind; gains 
in the children’s ability to see and appreciate 
beauty of language,—of rhythm and rhyme, and 
of pleasing sounds which the author has created 
by means of alliteration, by euphonic vowels, 
and by all the arts of melody, as: 

**T hurry amain to reach the plain’’. (Lanier), 
‘*For the moon never beams, without bringing me 

dreams (Poe); 
gains in the children’s supply of mental pictures, 
imagery, and in the picture-making power, as: 
‘‘Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold’ 

(Lowell) ; 
gains in emotional experience and in steadiness 
of moral judgment, essential qualities of char- 
acter-making; gains in ability to see the parts 
that go to make up the whole,—the structure or 
framework of the selection, its plan and _ plot; 
and gains in ability to pees ait and appreciate 
figurative language,—the method of comparison 
(metaphor and simile) by which a writer points 
out resemblance between things which in most 
respects are unlike. 

Thus, reading seeks a different kind of result 
from that of other school studies, and it stimu- 
lates and trains the imagination and the emotions 
in a way peculiarly its own. It is at once the 
most important and the most distinctive study in 
the elementary school curriculum. 
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Helping the Physical Condition of Rural School Children 


BY NINA B. LAMKIN 
Head of Physical Education Department, St. Louis Y. W. C. A. and Director of St. Louis Normal School for Physical Directors and Playground Workers 





Good Standing Position: Dro p 





HE teacher of the rural 
T school, as well as every 

parent in this land, knows |} 
that the health of the boys and 
of the girls must be safeguarded 
in every way possible for their 
best growth. The teachers of 
the 213,000 one-room country 
schools have to meet their prob- 
Jems quite alone in) comparison 
with the city teacher, 

The rural school teacher holds 
that important position of men- 
tal instructor to the child, but 
she aiso comes to be the moral 
and physical advisor as well. I 
know of one rural community 
where every family relies on 
“Miss Smith’? to tell them 
whether or not they need to call 
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the shoulders, lift the chest, 
weight over the balls of the feet, 
heels touching floor — lightly. 
This brings the internal organs 
into their proper positions so 
that they may perform their 
functions well. If the chest is 
low, if the hips are forward, if 
the abdomen is prominent, any- 
one of twenty organic ills may 
assail you, due to misplaced 
organs, pressure on nerve cen- 
ters, and a lack of a sufficient 
supply of oxygen in the body. 

Correct Walking; Yo “walk 
well’? means 





In breathing deeply, try to expand the band of 
muscles around the body, otherwise you will 
overdevelop the front muscles and have a hollow 
back, I know of many people who are always 
taking tonics, blood purifiers, and other things, 
when, if they would breathe deeply, nature could 
much better supply the deficiency. 

To take the upper chest expansion, place a 
tape-line over the shoulder blades and straight 
around to the front, as high in front as in the 
back; draw it reasonably snug and note the num- 
ber of inches, then take a long, deep beath, let- 
ting out the line as fast as needed, and read the 
second time the expanded measurement. You 
can increase this expansion an inch in two weeks 
if you will practice lifting the chest and deep 
breathing. 





“to walk with 

the chest lif- 
head 
erect, — and 








a physician; whether or not 
their child needs glasses, and 








with most of 





many other things. If Miss 
Smith advises it, thenit is attend- 
ed to at once. What a wonderful opportunity 
“Miss Smith’? has to direct’ that community 
along lines of physical and social progress! 

For these reasons, and many more equally im- 
portant ones, [ want to tell you in our talk this 
month how te observe the boys and girls on the 
playground and in the schoolroom; how to sum 
up their condition in a simple physical examina- 
tion, and be able to tell the parents what are the 
needs of each child: Every teacher has time to 
do this, even if she needs to take one or two en- 
lire days for it at the beginning of the school 
year, or in two or three weeks when she knows 
the children better. 

She has time, because she herself will keep in 
better physical condition; the health standard, 
and hence the mental standard, of the pupils will 
he higher; the discipline will be better and, in 
the end, tine will be gained. I know because I 
have experimented with this question many times 
over. Why is it that so many of the people we 
meet are not well? Why is it that so large a 
number of school children have defects of various 
kinds? ‘Phe causes date back many decades per- 
haps; the main cause has been ignorance of the 
hody as a working organism, and failure to take 
care of it in the proper manner. — Failure to heed 
the signs and symptoms which nature gives us, 
because we do not know their meaning, 
leads many a child or man or woman 


Good Standing Position 


the weight 
over the balls 
of the feet, instead of all 
over the heels, which jars the 
nerve centers and aggravates 
all the tendencies already 
mentioned, to say nothing of 
the waste of nervous energy. 
Correct Sitting: To. sit 
properly means to relax sutti- 
ciently for rest. Do not sit 
at a desk or table too high 
or too low for writing, as 
this throws the shoulder out 
of place and in time may 
cause a curvature. Many of 
the boys and girls do not 
have properly adjusted desks 
at school or study tables at 
home. Keep the chest up, 
even though you are sitting. 
Deep Breathing: Have 


the clothes loose enough so 








Get more elasticity into 
the muscles as this means 
better standing and better 
health. This practice will 
consume extra unnecessary 
fatty tissues around neck 
and chest. 

‘The expansion of the lower 
lungs is Just as important as 
the upper; in fact, you 
cannot do much toward help- 
ing one without using the 
other. Place the tape-line 
under the shoulder blades 
and straight around to the 
front, and find the expansion 
in the same way as you did 
the upper chest. * Taking 
this expansion weekly will 
often encourage the — flat- 
chested, — round - shouldered 
boy to remember to improve, 

Do not ever tell a child to 
‘throw his shoulders back.’ 
You are saying the worst 
thing possible; it throws 
the body out of place, throws 
the head forward, and if 








that the upper chest expan- 
sion may be at least three in- 
ches, and the lower lung ex- 
pansion at least two and one-half or three inches, 
otherwise your breathing will not bring you half 
the amount of oxygen which the body needs for 
building purposes and which is yours by nature. 


Exercise for Chest Expansion 


you further this by putting 
on shoulder-braces, the child 
may end by being a hunch 
back. Lengthen the muscles from waist line 
to chest; get the chest up in its normal posi- 


_ tion, and the shoulders will take care of them- 


selves. Note whether the hips are even; or 
is one higher than the other? Suggest 


breaking the habit of standing on one 





straight into ill health. 








What can we do to better conditions? 
We can get at the basis of the trouble and 
deal with it, or go to some one who 
knows more about the working body than 
we do, and find out the cause and deal 
with that. 

My purpose now is simply to tell you 
who .are in the schoolroom how to observe 
and make tests through which you can see 
a dangerous breaker ahead and know 
about it in time to avoid it or eliminate 
it. These observations and tests require 
absolutely no apparatus and may be worth 
a fortune to you in good health and in 
work accomplished. 


I consider these things most important :— 

Good standing position; correct sitting; 
correct walking; high chest; deep breath- 
ing; good condition of eyes, ears, nose, 
and throat; normal heart beat; good col- 
or; good food and good appetite; sufti- 
cient fresh air; sufficient sleep; enough 





vitality to go through the average day 

















without feeling extreme fatigue. 








foot, and suggest hanging the weight from 
the arms several times a day unless there is 
organic heart trouble or appendicitis. If 
the child is flat-chested and round-shoul 
dered, work with the chest; this will adjust 
both difficulties, 
Condition of Eyes, Hars, Nose ana 
* Throat: Can the child read print twelve 
inches from the eyes? Can he see objects 
plainly across the room? Can he face the 
light without squinting (he should never 
face the light in studying or reciting). Is 
he nervous, and does he have headaches 
over the eyes? If one or more of these 
signs are present he needs attention. Cover 
one eye with a card, not pressing the 
eyeball, and test each eye separately, Is 
there any inflammation there ? 
Can he hear an ordinary watch tick six 
feet away? Can he hear a whispered sen- 
tence fifteen or twenty feet away? Have 








him close the eyes and cover the other ear 
during the tests. Does he hear ordinary 
talking? Does he show signs of inatten- 
tion? Is his spelling poor? 

Does he breathe through his mouth in- 








We shall take these points up briefly 
and note the observations to make. 





Two Exercises for High Hip and Low Shoulder 


stead of through his nose? Are his upper 


(Continued on page 62) 
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John Ruskin 


PARAGRAPH DIVISIONS OF “THE KING OF 
TILE GOLDEN RIVER” 


CHAPTER | 
Paragraph I. In a secluded and mountainous 
$i Il. The whole of this little valley...... 
Il, The youngest brother, Gluck,...... 


IV. Things went on in this manner...... 
V. It was drawing towards winter...... 


VI. Justas he spoke there came a double ........ 
Vil. It was the most extraordinary-looking... 
VIIL. Gluck was so perfectly paralyzed...... 
“ IX. To do the little gentleman justice ..... 
“s X. Gluck had had his head by this time...... 
XI. ‘'That’s a good boy,’’ said the little...... 


nid XII. ‘‘You’ll soon dry there, sir,’’ said Gluck 

ss XI. ‘‘I beg pardon, sir,’’? said Gluck......... 

ay XIV. Gluck was very much puzzled.,.,... 

4g XV. ‘fThat mutton looks very nice,’’......... 

dy XVI, Then Gluck warmed a plate..,.... 

de XVII. ‘‘ Bless my soul!l’’ said Schwartz,........ 

XVIIL. The rolling-pin was descending......... 

XIX. Then the old gentleman spun himself... 


XX. ‘If ever Leatch you here again,’’......... 


XXII. “A very pretty business, indeed,’’ 
XXII. Such a night as it was !—howliny........ 
XXII. Dawn came at last and the two ......... 
CHAPTER II 
Paragraph I. Southwest Wind, Hsquire......... 
oe I The thought was agreed to bea very...... 


lll. When they were gone, Gluck took...... 
IV. ‘*Ah!’? said Gluck aloud, after he 
V. Gluck summoned all his energies......... 

VI. Bya violent effort Gluck recovered........ 
VII. ‘*That’s right!’? said the dwarf,......... 
VIII. This was certainly rather an abrupt...... 

IX. ‘‘Listen!’’ said the little man,......... 


CHAPTER III, 

Paragraph I. The King of the Golden River had...... 
ie If, When Hans heard this he was mucl......... 
Ill. It was indeed a morning that might...... 

* IV. On this object, and on this alone,......... 


- V. He had been compelled to abandon his... 
ei VI. His way now lay straight up a ridge...... 
fe VII. The path became steeper and more...... 


VIII, At this instant a faint cry fell ........ 
IX. The roar of the Golden River rose ...... 

CHAPTER IV 

Poor little Gluck waited......... 

Now when Schiwartz had heard that........ 
III. ‘‘ Water indeed,’’ said Schwartz ‘..... ... 

66 IV. Tien Sehwartz climbed for another...... 

$s V. And asudden horror came over......... 


Paragraph I. 


CHAPTER V 
Parayraph I. When Gluck found that Schwartz did..... 
shed II. Ifthe glacier had occasioned a great 
ss Ill. 


Then he went on for another honr,........ 


ss IV. Yetwhen he had climbed for another... 
ss V. The dog sprang up and stood......... 

se VI. As he spoke, the figure of the dwarf...... 
as VIL. And Gluck climbed to the brink......... 
“6 VIII. And to this day the inhabitants......... 


Who wrote the story? Give a short biography 
of the author. 
Cuapter | 
Paragraph I, Spell and define: — secluded, 
fertility, crag, cataract, populous. 


What two words describe the stream? Why 
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Study of Ruskin’s “King of the Golden River” 


BY EFFIE G. BELDEN 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—‘The King of the Golden River,” by John Ruskin, ts re- 
quired by many State Courses of study, and tt ts used extensively as supplementary 


reading and in literature study by teachers of grades and rural schools. 


We therefore 


offer this splendidly arranged and carejully prepared study of the famous story with 
the confident belicf that it will be found very helpful by a large number of teachers. 
Incidentally we may say that Miss Belden teaches the village school of Malcolm, Ne- 


braska, and has used this outline with a number of her classes. 


lor the benefit of 


those teachers who would like to obtain the complete story of “The King of the Golden 
River,” in an inexpensive edition, we suggest Number 8 in the Lnstructor Literature 


Series, price 5 cents. 


What does ‘*cataract’’ supply 
What two things show 
What does the 


are both used? 
that “‘torrent’’ does not ? 
the height of the mountains? 


repeated use of ‘so’? do? 
Paragraph HH, Spell and define: — cicadas, 


lime-tree, perpetually, tithes. 

How is the first paragraph summed up and in- 
troduced into this? What is the order of nam- 
ing the brothers? Is this common? In what 
order are they described? What part of their 
face is described? What expressions are used ? 
Are the eyes very important in the expression of 
au face? Is the face often indicative of char- 
acter? Does the description of character convey 
any description of their appearance? How many 
instances of their ‘good farming’? are given? 
(Kight.) What else do these show ? Read the sen 
tence summing up the paragraph. 

Paragraph Hl, Spell and detine :—sentors, 
turnspit, desired, wholesome, quantity. 

Does the first sentence of this paragraph in- 
clude the preceding paragraph as did the first sen- 
tence of the second? How does it) introduce 
the paragraph? (As a contrast.) In what four 
ways did Gluck differ from his brothers? — In the 
third sentence how are the dispositions of the 
brothers shown? Does the statement become any 


stronger by being made and re-stated? What 
figure of speech is “honorable ?”? (lrony.) Does 


the statement “for to do the brothers justice,”’ 
ete., make the brothers better or worse?) What 
do you think of Gluck’s rewards ? 

Paragraph IV, Spell and define :—inunda- 
tion, bhght, maledictions. 

What kind of a sentence is the first? (An in- 
troductory sentence including all that goes before. ) 
What is the topic sentence? What three special 
things are mentioned? What effect would each 
have? What contrast is shown? Picture the 
people coming, how received, and departing, 
How does the last sentence impress you? Does 
it add anything to the character description ? 

Paragraph V. What is the transition sen- 
tence? Notice how it includes all the general 
outline preceding but brings it down to a par- 
ticular incident. What does the warning to 
Gluck show? What does the condition of the 
house show? What do Gluck’s thoughts show ? 
rests, Ae VI. Spell and define:—venture, 
particularly, astounding, consequences. 

What is a double knock? What does it show ? 
Why would no one knock that way there? Why 
should the one who knocked fear the conse- 
quences? Why did Gluck go to the window? 

Paragraph VII: Spell and define :—-extraor- 
dinary, warranted, supposition, refractory, coni- 
cal, altitude. doublet, enormous. 

What is the topic sentence? What word pre- 
pares you for the rest of the description? What 
Impression does the description give you? What 
is his disposition? What word in the second 
sentence tells you? . 

Paragraph VUI: Spell and define:—par- 
alyzed, singular, energetic, concerto, 

Does the paragraph give any more description 
of Gluck? What does ** jammed”? tell you? 

Paragraph LX. Spell and detine :—ypetulantly, 
shelter. 

What further does this add to the old man’s 
appearance and-character? What three similes 


do you find in the paragraph? : 


The story ts often contained in school readers. 


Paragraph X. Spell and define:—gust, tot- 
ter, savory. 

What two words describe the fire? Are they 
appropriate words? What impression does each 
convey? What figure of speech is used in ref- 
erence to the fire? (Personification.) What figure 
of speech in “his heart melted within him ???- 

Paragraph XT, Spell and define :—hob, accon:- 
modated, 

Does the old gentleman seem afraid of the 
brothers? Does Gluck? Does he show’ any 
bravery? What has been stronger than his fear? 
(lis kind heart.) Is there any bravery in doing 
au kind deed in spite of fear? 

Paragraph XI. Spell and define :—cinders. 

What two sentences are in contrast? What ef- 
fect has the contrast on emphasis? What figure of 
speech in this paragraph ? 

Paragraph NIM, Spell and detine:—gruffty, 
hesitating ly. 

What does this paragraph show us relative to 
Gluck’s manners? Do you think they have been 
talking? What has Gluck been doing? How 
has he been feeling? How do the old man’s re- 
plies make him feel ? 

Paragraph XIV. Spell and detine:—behacior, 
humility, meditatively. 

What string is referred to? 

Paragraph XV. Spell and detine :—imnpos- 
sible, melancholy. 

What effect do the abrupt beginnings of this 
and Paragraph XVIII have? Do they or do they 
not serve to aid in the impression of silence be- 
tween whiles? What has the little gentleman 
been doing during the time he has been here? 
What quality of Gluck’s character is shown? 
When did the old gentleman call him a good boy 
before ? 

Paragraph XVI, Spell and detine :—tremen- 
dous, inconveniently, desperate, exactitude, vagra- 
bond, administering. 

What proof of Gluck’s kindness and bravery 
is shown? Is Gluck a good housekeeper? What 
shows it? Who would dare to make a tremendous 
knock at that door? Does the fact that the 
knock is tremendous tell who it is? Why? How 
does it affect each one? Why is Gluck desperate ? 
Have the brothers been kept waiting long? Why 
an **educational box ?”’ 

Paragraph XVII. Spell and define :—amen, 
velocity, deprecating ly. 

Is Schwartz’s exclamation an unusual one? 
What do you think of the old gentleman’s be- 
havior? Does Gluck’s answer tell how he got in? 

Paragraph XVHUTI, Spell and define: — de- 
scending,, interposed, crashed, modestly, ay, sneer- 
ingly. 

What feeling has the old gentleman for Gluck 
and how does he show it? Is he an ordinary 
man? Notice the contrast between their treat- 
ment of a stranger and Gluck’s. Do they seem 
at all afraid when they see his strange power? 
Do you think that the fact that he is gentle in 
his speech and actions has anything to do with 
their treatment of him? 

Paragraph XIX, Spell and define :—clapped, 
refusal, hospitality. 

Notice the absurdity of the actions in contrast 
to his polite and scholarly speech. Do you think 
that he has been as much of a stranger as he pre- 
tended to be? 
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Puragraph XX. Spell and define :—muttered. 

Has the old gentleman’s speech had any effect 
on Schwartz? Has his strange power? Does the 
threat of Schwartz trouble the old gentleman? 
Why? Has the cloud anything todo with the 
old gentleman ? 

Paragraph XX1. 
ceeded. ; 

To whom does Schwartz turn his ‘attention 
next? Is he as severe as you would expect him 
to be? Do you think his fright has influenced 
him any? Does he seem to think for whom the 
mutton was cutf Does it seem to tell you that 
Gluck received any punishment? What did he 
have for supper ? 

Paragraph XXII, Spell and define :—inter- 
mission, violence, bolster, misty, luxurious, re- 
clined, incommode, ironically, required, admoni- 
lion, agony, shuddering. 

What is the topic sentence? Do you think the 
striking of the clock put them in mind of the oid 
gentleman even before he spoke? Do you think 
it was a complete surprise for them to find the 
old gentleman there? Why? Were they sur- 
rised to see him in the way he appeared? What 
bad the **tremendous crash’’ been? Was he sorry, 
as he said? Why had he left one roof? Contrast 
Schwartz’s two answers with the old gentleman’s 
two remarks that this would be his last visit. 

Paragraph XXUI. Spell and define :—deso- 
ation, stead, horror-struck, gutted, engraved, 
esquire. 

What is the transition sentence? What effect 
do the words ‘‘at last’? have? Contrast lines two 
and three with the description of the valley in 
the latter part of Paragraph I. What do the 
words “*crept”? and “‘shivering’ add? Contrast 
their attitude of bluster in Paragrapn XIII 
with their present attitude of fear. What does 
the fact that a card is left on the table, when 
corn, etc., have been washed away, prove? Why? 
Explain the use of the words in the last sentence 
and tell why they are appropriate. 


Spell and define: — pro- 


Cuaprer If 


Paragraph I, Spell and define :—momentous, 
related, influence, effectually, adopted, similar, 
conduct, flourishing, inheritance, shifting, contend, 
adverse, abandoned, patrimony, curious, rem- 
nants, knave. 

Contrast this with Paragraph I of Chapter I. 
What is the transition sentence? Read the sen- 
tences which sum up all that happened between 
the Southwest Wind’s visit and the departure of 
the brothers. Why “‘ill-gotten?’? Is copper 
ever mixed with gold? Why? Why ‘a good 
knave’s trade?” 

Paragraph II, Spell and define: — slight, 
circumstances, approve, reduced, exquisite, sur- 
rounded, decorated, imaginable, command, cir- 
cumference, subjected, intense, averred, Rhenish. 

What word connects this paragraph to the pre- 
ceding one? Do you consider the circumstances 
“slight ?”? What figure of speech is it? Do they 
find it as easy to have their own way here as at 
home? Why? Do they find it as easy to cheat 
as they expected? Read the description of the 
wie twice. Is Schwartz’s story to be believed ? 

hy? 

Piragraph ITT. Spell and define :—matlicious, 
sauntered, disconsolately, quivering, precipice, 
alternately. 

_ What adjectives describe the sunset? Compare 
It with sunsets you have seen. Is the description 
good ? 

Paragraph IV. Spell and detine:—metallic, 
convenient, effervescent, pronunciative. 

Is Gluck’s remark unusual? Why should he 
especially wish the river to be gold? Do you 
think his wish a selfish one? Has he ever proved 
elfish yet? Are his actions natural? Which of 
or **Not 

my boy’ is the more startling? Why? 

Paragraph V. Spell and define :—summoned, 
mergies, crucible, reflecting, astonished, passion- 


“Wy 
, hat characteristic of Gluck is shown in the 
sentence? What did he expect to see? 


Is it 
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strange that the figure on the mug should still be 
visible? What is still stranger? What does the 
last sentence tell you of the spirit? 

Paragraph VI, Spell and define: — violent, 
effort, sloped, liquid, akimbo, uniting, cnergetic- 
ally, dwarf. 

Notice the use of the word “sloped.” 
common use ? 
pressions. : 

Paragraph VII, Spell atid detine:—appar- 
ently, ascertaiming, correctly, contemplating, 
slashed, texturc, prismatic, brilliant, exquisitely, 
dehcate, inclining, indicative, pertinacious, intrac- 
table, proprictor, deliberately. 

What is “mother-of-pearl ?”’ Does his disposi - 
tion as described here agree at all with the idea 
you got of it in Paragraph Il?) To what does 
the last line refer? 

Paragraph VIII, Spell and define :—abrupt, 
conversation, produced, observations, inclination, 
dispute, dictum, submissively, conclusively, dimin- 
utive, curiosity, peculiar, consternation, announce- 
ment, auditor, evaporate, comment, communica- 
tion, determined, events. 

Would it be natural for Gluck to dispute? 
Does the reply of the dwarf answer Gluck’s ques- 
tion? What = characteristic of the dwarf is 
shown? (Vanity.) Why does Gluck *‘determine 
to say something?’ Why does he say, ** Your 
Majesty ?”’ 

Paragraph LX. Spell and detine :—deigning, 
inquiry, mortal, malice, enchantment, instant, 
conduct, renders, attend, issue, cast, source, al- 
tempt, overwhelm, transparent, dazzling, intense. 

Does the explanaton given here answer any 
question of Gluck’s? Read the question and the 
line which refers to it. What words stand for 
“mug???” Has the king had any opportanity to 
study Gluck’s character? What lesson is taught 
concerning gifts or blessings? (If properly used, 
a blessing; if wrongly used, a curse.) In which 
form did Gluck like him best? Which proves 


Isita 
Make a note of all unusual ex- 


stronger in Gluck, respect and awe, or love? 


Cuapren IIT 

Paragraph I. Spell and define :—eatraordi- 
nary, cvit, savagely, discovery, total, enable, ev- 
piration, requested, adhered, obtained, credence, 
immediate, consequence, wrangling, knotty, fray, 
alarmed, pacify, combatants, constable, contrived, 
magistrate. 

What does the first sentence do or tell? Would 
you expect much sense and reason from Schwartz 
and Hans? Jn what way did they show their 
unreasonablenesss? Is it, or is it not, a common 
fault to judge by appearances before seeking an 
explanation? What traits of the brothers are 
brought out in this paragraph? [sit common for 
people to remain in prison till fines are paid ? 

Paragraph 11, Spell and detine:—delighted, 
abandoned, vespers, pretence, triumph, flash, al- 
pine, staff, gnashed. 

What is the topic sentence? Does Hans begin 
well? ‘Tell three wrong things that he did, 
What do you think of his use of the word 
**brother”’ and of his “advising him to make him- 
self comfortable ?’’ Does the fact that he has seen 
his brother in trouble affect his spirits? How? 
Why? How should it? 

Paragraph IIT, Spell and define: — level, 
massy, distinguishable, vapor, gradually, ruddy, 
angular, pierced, splintered, castellated, myriads, 

SJantastic, chasms, eternal, elevations, jets, undu- 
lating, traced. 

What is your opinion of the paragraph? Learn 
the quotation beginning ‘*Level lines of dewey 
mist . . . . . . Wreaths upon the morning 
wind.’’ Notice the use of “‘massy.”’ Is it com- 
mon? Is itexpressive? Why “fringes of spear- 
like pine?’?” Why “feeble wreaths?” = Write in 
your own words a description of the morning and 
the scene. 

Paragraph IV. Spell and define :—/raverse, 
imprudent, exhausted, scaled, surmounting, gla- 
cier, existence, notwithstanding, previous, abso- 
lutely, ignorant, mountaineer, excessively, monot- 
onous, melody, shrieks, resembling, distress, con- 
fused, ordinary, curious, expression, perpetual, 
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distorted. scornful, deceitful, lurid, pinnacles, 
confusing, giddy, constant, concealed, increased, 
advanced, yawned, tottcring, spires, oppressive, 
panic, turf, compelled, perilous, incumbrance, re- 
freshing, relieved, repose, recruited, hardy, in- 
domitable, avarice, resumed, laborious, 

Are these paragraphs connected to the preced- 
Ing one as a whole or to a part of it only? To 
what does *‘on this object’” refer? Does Hans act 
upon impulse or judgment? What shows it? 
What is unusual about the glacier! What effect 
have they upon Hans? What has tired him more, 
the hard work or the “panic terror?’ Give one 
word for “panic terror.’? What is meant by 
hardy frame ?”’ Explain “indomitable spirit of 
avarice. ”’ 

Paragraph V. Spell and define :—projecting, 
angle, afford, atmosphere, penetrated, Saligue, 
afflicted, extended, spurned. 

Compare this stretch of the journey with the 
receding one. What caused his greatest suffer- 
ing then? What now? Which is the worse? Is 
the description of the dog true to life? In what 
way was he unnecessarily cruel? How does the 
shadow affect him?! 

Paragraph VI. Spell and define: — rugged, 
mockery, heaving, parched, leaden, goal, complete, 
task. 

Is the effect of the hill air what he would ex- 
pect? What word tells you? What word or 
words show his absolute heartlessness ? Suppose 
he had not felt that he could divide, how could 
he show tous the tenderness and pity which we 
would expect of any person? What does the 
word ‘ struggled”? tell you about the journey? 
What does the cloud seem to show ? Why “‘leaden 
weight 2”? : 

Paragraph VII. Spell and detine :—ewvtended, 
exvpression, despair, feebly, strode, prostrate, 
thrice, plunged, impenetrable, horizon. In what 
way is this more likely to touch his heart than 
either of the other cases? Is he more or less com- 
passionate? How shown? Note the appearance 
of the sky. 

Paragraph VII. Spell and define :—brink, 
crests, prolonged, girdle, hurled. 

Contrast the appearance of the river now with 
the description of it in Paragraph I, Chapter I, 
Paragraph III, Chapter IT, Paragraph III, Chap- 
ter IIT, What do you think of his reward? Had 
he not fulfilled the requirements of the King of 
the Golden River? Can you tell why? If not, 
see if you can when you have finished the story. 


Cuarrer IV 


Paragraph I. Spell and define:—anwiously, 
fine. 

Notice how differently Hans’ misfortune af- 
fected Schwartz and Gluck. How does Gluck 
show his love and forgiveness for each brother? 
Which shows unmistakably that he had a real 
affection Is there any other reason other than 
love which might have prompted him to pay the 
fine ? ‘ 

Paragraph II, Spell and define :—proceeding, 
readily, haze, lowering. 

What likenesses and what differences were there 
in the preparations made by Hans and Gluck? 
Compare the mornings. Whatis your opinion of 
the glacier? What was the thing that wanted 
water from Hans? From Schwartz? Why do 
you think the change was made? 

Paragraphs I-IV, Spell and define :—flick- 
er, exhausted. 

Which do you think were the most pitiful, the 
things which \ i to Hans or to Schwartz? 

Paragraph V. Spell and define :—prevailed, 
zenith, fragments, glared, 

Why comes the “sudden horror?” Is it nat- 
ural for people to fear things that they do not 
understand? Was it natural for the figure of 
Hans to vanish so? Notice the use of *"spiry.”’ 
Is it a common expression? Does it, or does it 
not, add force? What do you think of his re- 
ward ? 


Con tinued on page 58) 
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THE FRIENDLY VISITOR 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS OFFER THE OBSERVER THE RESULTS OF A CAREFULLY WORKED-OUT SYSTEM 


THE CONTEST SPIRIT AND DISCIPLINE BY REWARD ARE EMPHATIC 


HEREVER you yo into the New York 
WV City schools, you are impressed with the 

fact that they are confronted with the 
problem of teaching children of the masses how 
to understand and fight the hard conditions of 
hare existence in a great city. 


CHILDREN HOW TO MEKT 


CITY PROBLEMS 


When I asked more about the league through 
out the city which had been organized by Col. 
Waring to teach children to take care of their 
home city, they brought ina sweet, serious-faced 
little girl ‘‘to tell me the story in her own 
words’? — 

“We hunt around to see if there are any con- 
fusing street signs or any blocked fire-escapes or 
garbage cans uncovered,”? she began. “Then if 
we find any things like that, we report them.” 

*'To whom do you report them?” T asked. 

“Oh, to our director who will see to it that a 
complaint is sent and that the matter is reme 
died,’’ she rephied brightly. “"If, however, we 
should find any dead animal on the street or any 
other abuse we would report it to the policemen. 
In this way we help to make the city better and 
learn how we, ourselves, may do many things to 
help.” 

These leagues, then, are teaching children to be 
alert, to take pride in the appearance of their 
city, and to be informed about methods of redress 
when abuses creep In. 


TEACHING 


VITAL MUSIC TEACHING 


The atmosphere in the Second Grade music 
class in Public School 54 was delightful. When 
lie teacher moved back a part of the sectional 
blackboard over the spelling words and told the 
children to sing, « smile brightened every Face. 
With bodies swaying and hands clapping the 
song, in perfect tune their voices breathed out 
light and clear. 

Although no one was excluded from singing, 
there was no sound of a single harsh voice dis- 
turbing the melody nor of a single monotone. 
The children maintained a high pitch easily, 
clearly, and sang in perfect unison, When I 


asked to see some of the devices employed to keep 
children singing on a high pitch or to cure mono- 
tones, the teacher said. 

*T wonder where Jacob is this morning 
class may call bim.”’ 
sang. 


The 
She sounded the piteh and 








Pitch 





The class sang the first syllable after her very 
softly, but accented and prolonged the second 
svilable. Next, around the class in rapid succes- 
sion each child called a name in the same manner. 

With the pitch of FE flat still ringing in their 
ears, the class proceeded to establish intervals. 
For this very technical process an interesting 
device was used, The teacher produced a set of 
large cards for problems in tonality upon which 
the heads of notes were reproduced as bells. The 
flat scale was represented thus: 
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Another card show 
cd the scale represent 
ed as a string of bells 
hanging from a bow 
of ribbon, thus: 

Children were asked 
lo sing while one 
member of the class 
pointed at the bells 
**to be sounded. ”’ 

After each — child 
had successfully 
worked out this set of 
cards in individual 
work, he was given a 
certificate and “‘cer- 
lificate children”? were 
allowed to sing upon 
public occasions, 

Other ingenious 
ways of fostering a 
love for good music 
were found here. At the — regular Friday 
afternoon “*parties,”? which were open to parents 
and those children whose weekly records had been 
silisfactory, good masic was emphasized, Not 














only did certain classes give songs and 
dramatizations but a Victrola was used to present 
selections from great composers. Also, through 
connection with the ‘Theater Center movement 
each child, upon payment of ten cents, was able 
to enjoy — several concerts by — professional 
musicians. 


DISCIPLINE BY A SYSTEM OF REWARDS 


This weekly party on Friday afternoons was 
only one of a series of rewards which were given 
to students who had been “‘good.”? If a child 
had been disorderly, he was debarred from the 
weekly party and forced to do regular school 
work, For perfect attendance cards were given 
and names made very conspicuous. Perfect pa- 
pers, instead of the poor ones written by notori- 
ously ea students, were sent to the principal for 
special praise instead of vice versa. 

Students especially proficient in arithmetical 
drills and mental arithmetic became members of 
the Ready Reckoners League upon their teachers’ 
recommendation, and were awarded a red bow as 
«i badge of membership. If in the League cer- 
tain ones won especial distinction, they might 
become ‘champions’ to represent their branch of 
the League in frequent contests in arithmetic and 
were awarded a badge, which was very proudly 
worn by its possessors. 

This Ready Reckoners’ League, by the way, 
has done much to stimulate interest in the more 
technical side of arithmetic work. ‘Through this 
system of emphasizing the good by giving a cer- 
tain specific reward for a certain specific accom- 
plishnent, Public School 54 has developed not 
only fine discipline but has also taught the stu- 
dents ina very concrete way that earnest effort 
means final reward and that careless work means 
no reward. 


A SCHOOL LUNCH ROOM 


In another school the lunch room was filled 
with benches, and tables covered with oileloth, At 
twelve o’clock a line of children formed in front of 
the counter where the cook was dishing out soup. 
For one cent, each child received a tray, spoon 
and the dish of soup which he was obliged to 
purchase -before being allowed to purchase any- 
thing else. 

Certain school children earned their own meal 
by performing much of the necessary work very 
neatly, even handling such articles as bread with 
white gloves. After the children had purchased 





Learning to Cook Nutritious Dishes That are Needed in Many Homes 
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Model Living Rooms—the Work of a Domestic Science Class 


the necessary soup, they selected other articles 
from a penny table. hese articles they placed 
upon a tray and took them to the supervisor who 
counted them and collected payment. 

When these children first came into this lunch 
room and were told to pass from the counter to 
the tables and benches, many of the boys, accord- 
ing to the reports of the teachers, saw no harm in 
wearing hats at the table and others scarcely knew 
how actually to sit down at a neatly set table, 
for, in many homes, a hot meal had been un- 
known. When corrected, however, they made a 
real effort to be polite and to learn good manners 
which, it is to be hoped, they practiced at home. 

At these lunch rooms it is claimed that many 
children purchase a very satisfactory lunch for 
three cents, while some pay as much as six or 
seven cents. 

Besides a great gain in the average health of 
the underfed childrén, these lunch rooms have 
done much to lessen the noon hour problems. 
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Grade Sewing Class. The Teacher is Fitting a Garment to a Pupil 











Personality is a dynamic thing. 


. possesses, 


class use. 


that of the children. 


It is a conscious endeavor by the teacher 
’ to make socially serviceable all the material and spiritual stores which he 
The teacher who is merely a hearer of recitations cannot have 
such social reach as is demanded by personality. He must do something for 
He may make a chart, build a relief map, construct apparatus, or 
what-not: By’ offeting it for individual use here, and by encouraging pupils 
to make similar objects, his material self becomes more closely linked with 
In things of more spiritual nature a similar process can 
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A CLASS UNDER HIGH PRESSURE 

The room was half full of Eighth Grade girls 
who were busy sewing upon their graduation 
dresses, but there was none of that general relax- 
ation of discipline which so often demoralizes a 
sewing class. Instead, every one was working in 
silence, and there was a formal tone about the 
whole proceeding which was brought about in a 
very simple way. Nodisturbing sewing machine 
was allowed to be used for any of the work and 
throughout the period different girls took turns 
reading aloud from one of the classics while the 
others worked and listened, presenting a cozy, 
homelike picture. 

POINTS IN MANAGEMENT 

It seemed to me that here was the solution of 
a problem which troubles grade teachers every- 
where, viz.—how to maintain the formal spirit of 
strict discipline during and after the unsettling 
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Afternoon Tea—the Social Feature of a Domestic Science Exhibition 


influence of a manual training or of a_ brisk 
sewing period. 

The roller skating craze had threatened to 
sweep away one school but one wise teacher, in- 
stead of trying to place a ban upon something 
that would have been very difficult to suppress, 
wisely allowed the children to bring their skates 
to school and to skate upon the school playground. 

In one elementary school children were asked 
to make original designs for valentines and to 
select pictures to paste on these valentines. The 
result was that the children spent hours compar- 
ing various pictures and in selecting the best. 

The New York City schools are well worth 
careful study because of the many unique socio- 
logical problems which daily arise in a system 
where there is so great a mixture of races. The 
New York City system is like a great sociological 
laboratory where practical needs of the children 
are being met. What preater work could a 
school system accomplish ? 
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take place. 


The teacher should use his knowledge to guide the children’s 
reading, to offer them advice, suggest amusements, 
listen patiently to the stories and experiences which children will relate to 
him. Socially, the teacher should not hold back the smile that encourages, 
or the silent touch that implies kinship. 
confided to him, be willing to talk to the children on a social level, 
times participate In any social activities or games which may be going on 
He should not restrict his kindness and sympathy to an esoteric few. 


Putting the Last Stitches into Articles for a Public Exhibition 


ir 


and the like. He should 


He should listen to the grievances 
and at 
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Thanksgiving Stories for Supplementary Reading 


The First Thanksgiving 
this story and distribute among pupils as 


Copy 
recited by 


warked by tigures, to be read aloud or 
each. ) 

1. Almost a year had passed since the first 
company of Pilgrims had come to America. 
About fifty of those who had crossed the ocean 
in the Mayflower were now living: in their new 
home, 

2. "They had laid out a village street and had 
built a few houses in the place which they called 
Plymouth. Their houses were made of logs. 
The roofs were very steep and were covered with 
vrass and rushes, 

3. Ithad been a busy summer for the Pil- 
grims. ‘They had worked hard in the evardens 
and the fields. But the harvests were good and 
there would be food enough for the coming win 
ter. How thankful they were! 

b. * Let us set aside a day in which to give 
thanks for this great harvest,’? they said. “"Lt is 
God who has sent the sunshine and the rain to 
inake the seeds grow. We will have a day of 
thanksgiving, and ask the friendly Indians to 
come and rejoice with us.”’ 

5. So the Indian chief and his band were in- 
vited to the feast, Such a busy time as that was 
for the Pilgrims! "The men went to the forest to 
Hunt deer, wild turkeys, and other game. All 
the women were at work, and the smoke of the 
ovens rose from the chimneys. 

6. Even the children helped. Some of them 
gathered the cranberries that were turning red in 
the lowlands. Some picked the wild grapes that 
were growing purple on the vines. Others 
hrought home the nuts which were falling from 
the trees. ‘The older boys were sent to the beach 
for clams, 

7. ‘The Indians were invited to come on ‘Thurs 
day. Atsunrise on that day the Pilgrims were 
awakened by whoops and yells which told them 
that their guests had already arrived. 

S. It was in the month of November, but the 
weather was unld and lovely, and a soft blue 
haze seemed to veil the woods. Late wild flowers 
were blooming. Bright leaves were falling from 
the trees. It was the time of year that we call 
Indian Summer, 

9 <A great fire was built out of doors for the 
cooking, and long tables were spread in the open 


air, When the loud roll of the drum was heard, 
all the people went to the log fort on the hill 
which was used as a meeting-house. There they 
gave thanks to God for the rich harvest of the 
year, 

10. Everybody, young and old, was there. 
The litthe children must have grown very tired 
of the long sermon. ‘They must have wanted to 
go home to the good dinner which they knew was 
waiting for them, 

11. At Jast the Thanksgiving feast was ready. 
In the middle of the long table stood a huge 
how! of stew made of different kinds of game. 

12. There were great roasts of deer and 
roasted turkeys stuffed with nuts. There were 
the cakes and puddings made by the Pilgrim 
mothers. And itis said that the Indians brought 
a large basket of popcorn which they poured on 
the table just as the meal began. 

13. In this way the Pilgrims passed their first 
Thanksgiving Day in’ America, 





The ‘Turkey’s Nest 

(This story lends itself to dramatization should the 
teacher wish for material from whieh the pupils them- 
selves may evolve the dialogue, or the story may be 
treated simply as a reading lesson. ) 

1. One day an old turkey hen went out to 
find a place to make her nest. She went a long 
way and took a long time, but when at last she 
found what she liked, she said to herself: 

“They may go to the Kast, and go to the West, 
But they'll never be able to find my nest.” 

2, And she was so proud of herself that she 
walked all the way home to the barnyard with 
her head in the air. 

3. Her friends, the Gray Goose, the White 
Duck and the Brown Hen, were waiting for her, 
and when they saw her coming they called out, 
“Where in the world did you make your nest?” 

“Guess,” said the turkey hen, 

4. ‘Well,’ said the Gray Goose, “when I 
make my nest [always try to get near the water, 
for there is nothing so good for my health as 
water; so PIL guess the goose pond.” 

5. “Right,” cried the duck; “the pond is 
the place.” ; 

6. “LT don’t think so,’’ said the Brown Hen, 





and cap and kerchief for the girls. 
Thanksgiving Program. 








A Schoolroom of Little Pilgrims 


Pupils may be transformed into Pilgrims by the use of paper collars and cuffs for the boys 
Let the entire school ‘‘dress up’’ in this way for the 
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**There is nothing better than hay for one’s 
health; so I'll guess the haystack.”’ 

But though they did their very best 

They never could guess where she’d made her nest, 

And the turkey grew prouder and: prouder as 
she walked about the barnyard. 

7. One day Grandfather Hunt said, ** That old 
turkey hen has made herself a nest somewhere,” 

S$ “I think I can find it,’’ said Gertrude. 

Y, ‘*Tam sure I can find it,”’ said Paul. 

10. “*No, VI find it,’’ said Fred. *‘She can’t 
hide her nest from me.”’ 

So they all started out to find the nest. 

11. Gertrude ran down to the meadow and 
looked among the tall grasses and bushes. 

But though she did her very best, 
She couldn’t find the turkey’s nest. 

12. Paul went over to the hill to the flour 
mill; then round by the goose pond, where he 
found the Gray Goose and the White Duck _ tak- 
ing a swim. 

But though he did his very best, 
Ile couldn’t find the turkey’s nest. 

13. Fred began at home to look, First he 
xweeped under the barn, and then back of the 
peeped- 
wood-pile and haystack. 

But though he did his very best, 
He couldn’t find the turkey’s nest. 

14. The next day Aunt Marv said she guessed 
she could tind the nest, so she went out into the 
garden and sat down under a tree, just as quiet 
as she could be. 

15. By and by the turkey hen came along. 

She saw Aunt Mary and Aunt Mary saw her, 
but neither of them said a word. 

16, ‘The turkey walked round and round in 
the garden, just as if she wast thinking about 
anything at all; but at last she went through the 
gate Into the road. 

17. ‘Lhen Aunt Mary followed her as still as 
a mouse, and the turkey 

Went up the hill and down the hill, 

And through the fields and by the mill, 

And down across the meadow brook, 

By many a turn and many a crook. 

She went to the East and she went to tie West, 
But she never went near the hidden nest. 

18. “Pil give up,”’ said Aunt Mary; and the 
old turkey hen was prouder than ever, 

19. ‘*Now I guess it is my turn,”’ said grand- 
father ; so early one morning he started out to 
look for the nest. 

**He will find it if any one can,”’ said Paul. 

20. Grandfather was gone so long and the 
children grew so tired of waiting, that at last they 
ran down the road to meet him. 

21. And when he saw them he called out: 

“'T tell you I have done my best, 
But I can’t find that turkey’s nest.’’ 

And the turkey hen grew prouder and prouder. 

22. She stayed at her nest, wherever it was, 
nearly all the time now, and only came to the 
barnyard when she wanted something to eat. 

23. ‘Ihe Gray Goose and the White Duck 
and the Brown Hen said they wouldn’t be sur- 
prised at anything she did. 

24. But they were surprised, and so were the 
children, when one morning she walked into the 
yard with twelve little turkeys, as fine as you 
please. 

25. ‘Just look at my children,’ she said. 
**T hatched them all out in my nest down in the 
corner of the old rail fence.’’ 

26. And she whispered to herself : 

‘*T tell you what, [ did my best 
When I found that place to make my nest."’ 
: 





The author of the first story is Marian George ; of the secontl 
Maude J,indsay, and it was takeu from the Blodgett Secone, 


Reader. 
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Teach That the Decimal Point Is an “Abbreviated 1” 


A METHOD RECOMMENDED FOR GRAMMAR GRADES BELOW THE EIGHTH GRADE 
BY ADELLA L. GARLICK, Teacher in the John Spry School, Chicago 


JHE following lesson is given in 
dialogue form in order to show 
something of the plan of devel- 
opment which LT have used in 
teaching pupils decimal frac- 
tions. The child should learn 
decimal fractions hand in hand 
with common fractions. ‘This lesson is merely a 
suggestion of the method of presenting fractions 
with abbreviated or understood denominators. 
The pupils are not supposed to comprehend all 
the points presented as automatically as here 
named, but lessons, somewhat varied, along this 
line will bring results. 

The teacher may begin: 

“We have written on the board two fractions, 
} and 4°;. Look at these and tell me anything 
you observe in regard to them.” 

*’Phey are equal in value.” 

“Yes, but look at the denominators.’ 

**10 is five times 2.”’ 

“True, Now I wish to express or write ,°; in 
another form and you may observe and tell me 
how I have written it.”’ 

5. 

**You have written 5”’ 

**Now look closely and tell me if you don’t see 
more than five.’’ 

“Oh, I see a period.”’ 

“Do you? Where do we place periods?” 

**At the end of a sentence and after abbrevia- 
tions.’ 

**Where is this, that you call a period, placed aks 

**Before the 5.”’ 

**Exactly; hence it is nota period. Now when 
we leave off @ part of a word we call it an abbre- 
viated word, and if we make only a very small 
part of the figure 1, what might we call it?” 

**A shortened 1 or an abbreviated 1.”’ 

“If we call this a shortened 1, we have a 
part of the denominator 10, Now what is needed 
to complete the denominator 10?” 

“One figure, the zero,”’ 

**How many figures in the numerator ?”’ 

“One, the figure 5.” 

**Now if we think of the numerator 5 as being 
a zero understood in the denominator, what would 
the 5 be doing?” 

** Double work, or that of both numerator and 
denominator. ”’ 

‘Then how much of the denominator have we ?”’ 

‘The 1 and the zero or the denominator com- 
plete.”” 

“What is gained by writing the fraction in this 
way?” 

“We don’t make so many figures and not so 
much space is covered, We also save time.”’ 

*Wouldn’t you like to tell me how to write 
some fractions using the abbreviated 1?” 

“*Yes,”’ 

‘You may tell me how to write these :”” 

is 00 and row 

‘What shall I write first?’ 

‘The numerator 4.”’ 

“In writing fractions what do we always write 
first ?”’ 

‘‘We write the numerator first.”’ 

‘*Now tell me how to express the denominator.”” 

**Place an abbreviated 1 before the 4.”’ 

**Read this:”’ 
4, 

**Four-tenths.”’ 

‘Good; now what is the numerator of the next 
fraction 5°;5;? 

‘*The numerator is 25. 

“J have written that; now what is the denomi- 
nator ?”’ 

**The denominator is 100.” 

‘‘How many figures in the numerator to be un- 
derstood as zeros in the denominator ?”’ 

‘There are two.”” 





ie] 


_we have written. 


“Then how shall I express the denominator ?”’ 

* By placing the abbreviated 1 before 25.” 

“You have one more fraction; what is the 
numerator ?”’ 

**It is 3.”” 

“What is the denominator of the fraction ??’ 

“Tt is 100.” 

‘How many figures in the numerator ?”’ 

There is only one.”’ 

**How many zeros do we need =” 

**We need two.”’ 

‘This is different; can you see how to express 
the denominator ?”” 

‘**Place a zero after 3.’’ 

**But what would the numerator then be?’ 

“It would be 30.”’ 

*“We should not change the value of the nu- 
merator, ‘Try again.”’ 

**Place a zero before the 3 and the abbreviated 
1 before the zero.”’ 

**Read the denominator.” 

“It is 100.°’ 

**Now do you see what must be done if we have 
not enough figures in the numerator to express 
the denominator understood ?”? 

‘We place the required number of zeros before 
the numerator or the zeros are prefixed to the 
numerator, ”’ 


LESSON II 


Learning to add common fractions presents the 
struggle with finding the common denominator, 
and yow is the time to teach the addition of 
decimals and not twenty or thirty pages farther 
on in the arithmetic. 

“Children, now we are ready to add fractions 
having abbreviated or understood denominators. 
You have all learned to add common fractions 
and we will review writing indicated denomina- 
tors.”? (Give a thorough review in writing frac- 
tions.) ‘Lam sure you will enjoy adding these 
I think you are ready to add 
the following: .6, .005 and .03. What are the 
numerators of these fractions?” 

‘The numerators are 6, 5 and 3."" 

That is very good; now you may read the 
denominators, ”’ 

‘The denominators are 10, 1000 and 100.’ 

“What must we do before we can add these 
fractions ?”’ 


**We must reduce them to a common denomi- 


nator,”’ 

“Can you tell me the common denominator by 
observation ?”” 

“It is 1000.”’ 

“Correct. Tell me how to change the fraction 
6 toa fraction having one thousand for the de- 
nominator, ”’ 

**Multiply both the numerator and denomina- 
tor by one hundred.” 

**What is the fraction now’’ 

“It is ‘OL 

**Is it necessary to change .005” 

**It is not.”’ 

**What shall we multiply the terms of .03 by ?”’ 

**Multiply the terms by ten.” 

**The denominators are common. 
next step?” 

**Add the numerators, 600, 5 and 30. 
sum is 635.”° 

**What is the sum of the fractions ?”’ 

“It is .635.”’ 

“Why is this shorter than adding common 
fractions ?”’ 

** Because we are always multiplying or divid- 
ing by ten or multiples of ten.”’ 


LESSON III 


**We have learned how to multiply common 
fractions and now we are ready to multiply frac- 
tions having abbreviated denominators. We will 
find it verv simple if we think of the numerators 


What is the 
The 


first and then the denominators, You may tell 
me how to multiply common fractions. ”’ 

**Multipy the numerators together for a new 
numerator and the denominators together for a 
new denominator and divide the new numerator 
by the new denominator. ”’ 

**We will multiply .25 by .3. 
numerators ?”’ 

‘The numerators are 25 and 3.”° 

**What is the new numerator ?”’ 

“It is 75.”’ 

**What are the denominators ?”’ 

**100 and 10 are the denominators. ’’ 

**What is the new denominator ?”’ 

“It is 1000.” 

**Read the numerator and denominator. to. 
gether.” 

**Seventy-five thousandths. ”’ 

**How shall we write the product ?”’ 

**Write 75 for the numerator and prefix one zero 
and the abbreviated 1 for the denominator.”’ 

(NorE:—The direction, ‘*Point off as many 
decimal places in the product as there are in both 
multiplicand and multiplier,’’ has fogged more 
brain cells than most of us realize. ) 

*‘Have we divided the numerator 
denominator ?”’ 

‘Practically; that is, we have indicated the 
division because the numerator is smaller than 
the denominator. ”’ 


LESSON IV 

“IT think you know how to express fractions 
with an abbreviated 1 quite accurately and you 
have the right idea about dividing common frac- 
tions. Now we will divide fractions having ab- 
breviated denominators, ”’ ' 

**In what subjects have we reduced the fractions 
to a common denominator ?”” 

**We reduced fractions to a common denomi- 
nator in addition and subtraction of fractions,” 

**Whyt” 

‘To make the size of the parts taken equal,” 

“It is a good thing that you understand that 
point, for we ought to know why we do things.” 

**You may divide .05 by .4. What are the 
denominators ?”’ 

“They are 100 and 10.” 

**What is the common denominator ?”” 

“It is 100.”’ 

**Which fraction needs to have its denominator 
changed ?”” 

**Four-tenths, It equals forty hundredths.” 

**How many times larger is the numerator?” 

**It is ten times larger,” 

**Why ten times larger ?”’ 

**Because the size of the parts has been de- 
creased ten times, hence the number of parts 
taken must be increased ten times to keep the 
value of the fraction unchanged.”’ 

“Very good, for we must not forget that frac- 
tions are parts of ones and that the rules govern- 
ing them must be obeyed. Read the problem 
it now stands. ”’ 

**Five hundredths divided — by 
dredths, ”’ 

*‘Now that the denominators are 
what is the next step?” 

‘Divide the numerator 5 by the denominator 
40,"" 

“What does it equal ?”’ 

“It equals ;5; or }.”’ a 

**Yes, but I wish the quotient expressed with 
the abbreviated denominator. Do you remel 
ber a problem something like this:—If $3 is.the 
cost of three brushes, what is the cost of one 
brush ?”’ 

“Yes, 


What are _the 


by the 


forty hun- 


common, 


We divided $2 by. 3 and the result #8 


1 hence one brush costs $1.”’ - 


*‘We have a similar case in expressing ,’5- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Picture Study [V—After the Picture Has Been Studied 


BY RUTH O. DYER 


Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Arkansas State Normal School, Conway, Arkansas 


EKACHERS have quite frequently come to 
T me with the assertion that they have spent 

much time in picture study and still their 
pupils retain the impressions given only for a 
very short season, When I look closely into 
cases of this sort I almost invariably find that the 
fault is just here. After a certain picture has 
been studied it is put on the shelf, so to speak, 
and is not referred to again, ; 

It is very natural that the child should forget 
the facts presented, and although the impression 
made by the picture may not be entirely oblit- 
erated, still the best results cannot be expected tn- 
less the picture already studied be kept constantly 
in the child’s mind. Let us consider then 
some ways in which the impressions already 
given may be kept alive and still not become 
tiresome to the child. 

I have found that first and second grade pupils 
forget very easily the names of pictures, that 
even when they remember the names they cannot 
readily associate the name with the picture to 
which it belongs. 

Asa drill in this, it is well to give a rapid 
exercise in naming pictures after as many as five 
have been studied. Take the five-cent size and 
cut the margin from it and mount it on Bristol 
board, soit will stand much handling. When 
there are an extra three or four minutes just be- 
fore the ringing of the recess bell or at the close 
of a lesson hold these pictures, one at a time, be- 
fore the class and have the children give the 
names quickly. 

This exercise may be varied by sometimes put- 
ting the pictures out of sight and when the 
teacher calls the name of a picture the pupils de- 
scribe it. For instance, the teacher may say: 
“Children, I am thinking of a picture called 
‘The Helping Hand.’ Will Mary tell us how it 
Jooks?”? ~~ Mary responds: “It is a picture of a 
little girl and her grandfather. They are out 
rowing in a boat. ‘The boat is large and the 
grandfather is old and he is dressed like a fisher- 
man. He is smoking a pipe. ‘The little girl is 
dressed in a plaid dress and white apron. She 
has a hood on her head. The grandfather is 
rowing the boat and the little girl is trying to 
help him. Her hands are too small to go around 
the oar, but she thinks she is helping a great 
deal.”’ 

At the first trial the results will not be perfect, 
but the patient teacher will not lose heart be- 
cause of this, and she will be rewarded after a 
few trials. 

Then the pack of pictures may be held before 
the class, and as the picture is exposed the artist’s 
name who painted the picture may be given by 
the children. 

Interesting picture games may also be devised. 
Place all the pictures which have been previously 
studied on the ledge of the blackboard. Let 
some child describe a picture he sees and the 
others tell which picture he has in mind. 
Presuming the child has in mind “The Sick 
Monkey,”’ he will say: ‘I see a picture. It is a 
picture of some animals, One is sick. ‘The 
mother is nursing him. The father is sitting on 
a pole eating some fruit. He is a selfish father 
for he is holding some fruit with his feet also. 
What is the name of my picture and who painted 
it?’ This same game may be given without 
placing the pictures before the children, and they 
may be required to describe them from memory. 

Teachers will also find that they can devise 
helpful seat work by the use of these pictures 
Which the children have studied. Cut a picture 
in a number of pieces and place it in an envelope. 
In the same envelope place-an uncut picture and 
require pupils to put the picture together which 
1s cut in sections. 

A helpful exercise may be obtained by giving 


the pupils the mounted pictures after they have 
been studied and requiring them to make a List of 
all the objects they see in the picture. 

Again, the teacher may secure a number of the 


_half-cent sizes of Perry pictures and paste them 


on a large sheet of paper and require the pupils 
to write a story about the picture. 

One of the best records of picture study I 
know is that of a second grade of a Washington 
(D. C.) school. The teacher had given her class 
about ten pictures for study. ‘The children had 
made little booklets of pale blue cardboard and 
tied them with ribbon. After each picture was 
studied, the teacher gave to the pupils a small 
copy of the picture. ‘This was pasted at the top 
of the sheet of cardboard and beneath was writ- 
ten the name of the picture, the artist’s name 
and some descriptive sentences, ‘They called these 
their **Masterpiece Booklets,”? and all the chil- 
dren could begin at the beginning and tell you 
the history of each picture. 


“Always Tell the Truth” 

This is a picture all children soon learn to 
love, The grandmother has been sitting by the 
table knitting. She has been wondering what is 
keeping the little boy so long, for he was sent on 
an errand some time ago, but at last she looks 
through the window and sees him coniing. ““My, 
my!”’ she says to herself, “*what makes the little 
lad’s pockets stick out so far?’ For she sees thet 
he has something in them that makes them bulge 
out at both sides. 

She thinks a great many things as he walks up 
the path to the door, snd when he comes in she 
asks him, first of all, why it took himso long to 
go on his errand. He has no really good answer 
to give, so she asks him the second question, which 
gets him into trouble. ““What have you in your 
pockets?’ He tells her he has some apples, but 
when she asks him where he got them he has no 
answer ready, and -by stummering and looking 
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A Page from the “Masterpiece Booklet” 
(Reduced one-half) 


guilty he proves to his good old grandmother 
that he is telling a falsehood. 

Ife stammers out, ““A woman gave them to 
me,”? but where do you think he did get them? 
Yes, Lam quite sure he took them from a tree 
which did not belong to him. 

It is a very vital moment for the little boy 
when Grandmother lays down her knitting and 
says, ‘““Come here!’ It seems miles across the 
floor as he moves slowly towards her. And when 
he is at last beside her she has him take the 
apples from his pockets, and one by one, she lays 
them on the table beside her work-basket. Then 
she takes his hand in hers and very solemnly she 
tells him what a serious thing it is to tell a lie, 
The grandmother feels very sad to think he has 
been so naughiy. See how grieved she looks! 
The little boy is sorry he told the falsehood, See 
how ashamed he is! He does not want to look 
up, for he does not want to look into his grand- 
mother’s face. I feel sare he will always remem- 
ber his grandmother’s advice, “‘ Always tell the 
truth’? And this advice she gives her little 
grandson gives the name to our picture also, for 
it is called, ** Always ‘Tell the ‘Truth.’’ 

Look at the part of the room you can see. 
What kind of people would you judge them to 
he? Yes, I feel sure they are poor, See, the 
walls are bare except in the small space where 
you see the several articles hanging. See the 
uncovered table, Their clothes are plain sna 
course, 

The man who painted this picture was a 
Scotchman, so I feel sure he painted Scotch peo 
ple. ‘Phen this old lady and little boy must be 
Scotch. 

What do you think the little boy will do when 
his grandmother has finished talking to him? 

Yes, [am sure he will ran outdoors and play, 
but he will not be very happy, for he knows he 
has done the wrong thing and he knows he has 
grieved his grandmother. She is so good to him 
that he hates very much to grieve her, but he 
will not do so again. Notice the queer bonnet 
and the queer shawl the grandmother wears.’ 
These are the kind of people the man who painted 
{his picture saw every day, 

Turn your picture over and I will tell you 


‘something about him that will help you to re- 


member both hint and his picture, 

Thonas Faed was born at Burley Mill, Scot- 
Jand, 1826. He had an older brother who was 
also an artist and he was for a number of years 
a pupil of this older brother John. 

As a baby he was a very precocious child and 
walked when he was only nine months old. At 
the age of thirteen months he could speak the 
names Of the members of the family quite 
distinctly. 

This same precocious nature was shown 1n his 
painting, At twelve yeas of age he was ex- 
hibiting some of his work, and although he never 
won such fame as did Landseer or Millet, still he 
painted some very pleasing scenes of home life. 
As your picture study goes on, you will become 
acquainted with “Worn Out’? and “Happy as 
the Day Is Long.”’ 

Faced was not a rich artist. In his early life 
he knew what it meant to be forced to 20 with- 
out a meal occasionally so he could buy the neces- 
sary materials for his work, It was this life that 
made him know so well the pleasures and pains 
of the poor people of Scotland, and it was his 
knowledge in this line that made it possible for 
him to paint scenes so true to life. In his later 
years he received a just compensation for his 
work, 

It was as much his big ‘Scotch heart that kepl 
him poor as anything else, for he was of a very 
sympathetic nature and could not bear to see a 
person or an animal in want, 
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Some Interesting Facts 





A Valuable Opinion 


Pittsburg 


Kansas City, Kansas 


Muncie, Indiana 





used between 
anduseful little books, 


Philippine Islands 


Chicago 


Our Own Statement 


mending it. 





Miss Alice G, McCloskey who is in charge of the Rural 
School Education Extension Department of Cornell Uni- 
versity, writes, with regard to the Instructor Literature 
Series, as follows: “I am in — of the copies of your 
little poe geeayrcnmane Readers whic 
each, and am much impressed with the opportunity that 
these books will give to have good literature In every Rural 
Schoolin the State. Itis most important that children in 
the country should read more than they do, and this col- 
lection of books, in which can be found some of the best 
literature of the world, will enable every teacher to en- 
courage the boys and girls to read things worth while. 
**ee** Tam recommending these five cent readers to 
the teachers throughout the State.” 


1 you sell for five cents 


The School Board of the city of Pittsburg placed an order 
for 5.000 Coples of the Instructor Literature Series, and 
since then those purchased by individual schools have no 
doubt increased the quantity used in Pittsburg to a con- 
siderable amount Over 10,000 copies. " 


The first order from Kansas City was for 10,000 copies, 
Thisis rather a substantial indorsement of the extraordi- 
nary value of the Lnstructor Literature Series, 
people say our books are wood, 
vive the sincerest indorsement, 


Lots of 
but those that buy them 


This city has used the Instructor Literature Series for 
several years, and itis estimated that to date they have 
ix and seven thousand copies, This shows 
what Muncie’s Superintendent thinks of these interesting 


The War Department of the United States Government 
has charge of our schools in the Philippine Islands, and a 
short time ago it placed an order with us for several thou 
sand copies of the Instructor Literature Series for use in 
these faraway schools of our Islands, Thus, you see, Unele 
Sam, too, has indorsed the Inetructor Literature Series, 


The inany words of endorsement and approval given by 
the teachers and principals of the schools in the city of Chi 
cago, together with the fact that this city uses several 
thousand copies a year, shows What one of the largest cil 
jes in the country thinks of the Instructor Literature Se 
ries as Supplementary Readers for use in graded schools. 


The Instructor Literature Series is not only the best, but 
is by far the very best series of Supplementary Readers 
and Classics ever published and sold for five cents a copy. 
This means that there is nothing else to compare with it; 
therefore, you can make no mistake in using and recom 


sing The INSTRUCTOR [TE 


It is the best series of Supplementary Readers and Classics ever published and sold fogs a copy 
district schools and schools of our largest cities. It is officially adopted or listed by the Stil official 
the new law of that State, and the United States Government has purchased Several thouggihe for use 
in a very convenient form, just the right sort of supplementary reading that you need. It qiigrly eve: 
and attractively bound. @, Why use higher priced books when you can get just what yougMpe Instr 























This photograph of our display rack 
simply suggests the variety of cover de- 


signs of the Instructor Literature Series. 
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THE STORY OF PANAMA 
L. Nida 
This is one of the new volumes of the Instructor Literature Series 


Itis timely and contains just enough of the Important 
it especially suitabie for 


class reading. Order I. L, 8. No. 28h, 5 


By Prof. W. 


and interesting facts to make 


O00 


FIRST YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Eleven Fables from A{jsop— 
28 More Fables from Ajsop— 
29 Indian Myths—Aush 
140 Nursery Tales— 7aylor 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 
2 Little Plant People—Part II— 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Mi/ler 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer—Maguire 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Keader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

33 Stories from Andersen—7aylor 

34 Stories from Grim—7Zaylor 

36 Little Red Riding Hood—Rettler 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aerter 

38 Adventures of a Brownie— 
Nature 

3 Little Workers (Aniimal Stories) 

ag Little Wood Friends—Aayne 

40 Wings and Stings—//a/i/ax 

41 Story of Wool—Mayne 

\2 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
History and Biography 

43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCadbe 

45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rerster 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Ferster 


ORDER BY NUMBER. 
Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Published Jointly by 
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THE FOLLOWING GRADED AND CLASSIFIED LIST CONTAINS NEARL\BE HUNI 


Literature 


72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


Cratk 
152 Child’s Garden of 
Slevenson 


206 Picture Study Stories for Little 


Children—Cranston 
220 Story of the Christ 


290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 


Reader—Maguire 


} THIRD YEAR 
| Fables and Myths 


46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

47 Greek Myths—ATlingensmith 

48 Nature Myths—Metcalf 

50 Reynard the Fox—#est 

jo2 Thumbelina and DreamtStories 
146 Sleeping Beauty and 


Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 


Nature 


51 Story of Flax—A/ayne 


Drop—Mayne 


Waterways—Chase 





the Teacup 


175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 

176 Norse Legends. I—Retter 

177 Legends of the Rhineland— 

282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, 
Other Rhine Legends—McCabe | 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 


52 Story of Glass—//anson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 


135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 


133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 


Price 5 Cents Each. 


l~Herndon 


280 Mak 
d plerndon 


281 Builde 
283 Storie 


87 American Inventors—IT (Morse 
and Kdison)—Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 










| 137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
hboard—Part II, Story of Sugar, ert, and some of Her Sisters 
' 166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
























| Coffee and Salt 
Verses 138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- New Home, (Nos. 164,105, 166a1e | Perry, Farragut)—Bush raphy 
board—Part III, Story of Rice, the stories from “Seven Little | &g Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 16 Exp Northwest 
| Currants and Honey Sisters” by Jane Andrews) | gt Story of Kugene Field—McCabe 8o Story McBride 
| History and Biography 167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and | 178 Story of lexington and Bunker g7 Story " Hanson 
Child 4 Story of Washington—Rezler Bonheur—Fellicrew | Hill—Baker L g8 Story McCabe 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe Literature | 182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee gg Story hae 
| at Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 35 Goody Two Shoes 207 Famous Artists II—Reynolds 100 Story Gaeice 
| 44 Famous Karly Americans 67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe | and Murillo—Cranston 101 Story McKane 
| (Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 71 Selections from Hiawatha (for ; 243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 105 Story hs las 
54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) } 248 Makers of Kuropean History— 106 Story 
§5 Story of Whittier—M/cCabe 227 Our Animal Friends and How | Literature | 1 § Steven- 


57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott—Bush to Treat Them yo Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, | 110 Story@@-McFee 




























| 58 Alice and Phoebe Cary—Select’s 233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book | t i 
| §9 Story ofthe Boston Tea Party I—Primary—Faxon | Children’s go et and ae , 3 Oe *8~ Haw- 
| 60 Children of the Northland— | 95 Japanese Myths and Legends , 

Other | 62 Children of the South Iands— | Nature FOURTH YEAR | 103 pt from the Old Testament 141 Story Cone N 
| I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 75 Story of Coal—McKane | 111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 144 Story ~ , 1 
| 63 Children of the South Lands— 76 Story of Wheat—Hali/ax | Kingsley a 145 Story ride 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- | 77 Story of Cotton—ABrown ' 171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes t i Gi 
| pines)—Mc Fee | 134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller er 1 
| 64 Child Life in the Colonies— I | 136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—Mc/ve , 195 Night before Christmas and de— 

and (New Amsterdam)—Saker 181 Stories of the Stars—McFee Other Christmas Poems and pin— I 
65 Child Life in the Colonies 205 Kyes and No Kyes and ‘The | Stories (Any Grade) teed 
Three Giants Mngale— 1 


201 Alice’s First Adventures in | 


Wonderland—Carroll. Mckee 


II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III | History and Biography 











(Virginia)—Baker 5 Story of Lincoln—Rezter | 202 Alice’s Further Adventures in | Grames | 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 56 Indian Children Tales—Bush Wonderland—Carroll | illing- 2 
(Kthan Allen and the Green °8 Stories of the Backwoods— FIFTH YEAR | 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe . 79 A Little New England Viking | Nature } .. 25 
69 Stories of the Revolution—II 81 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld g2 Animal Life in the Sea—McFee River 
(Around Philadelphia )—A/cCabe 82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rezter g3 Story of Silk—Brown | Rs Hi 
70 Stories of the Revolution — III 83 Story of Printing—McCabe o4 Story of Sugar—Rerler | Sail horne y 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) — 84 Story of David Crockett—Retler 96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee | ; (Sheri q y 
132 Story of Franklin—Farzs 85 Story of Patrick Henry— and Cocoa)—Brown } ell dan’s 1; 
board—PartI, Story of feaand | 164 The Little Brown Baby and 86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II | ue a the | 
| Other Babies ney and Fulton)—Faris 210 Snowdrops and Crocuses— Bla ; | 
We do not : 


Introduction 
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TERATURE SERIES? If Not, Why? 


It is endorsed by teachers, principals and school superintendents. It is used in 
he Sti officials of lowa, Utah and Missouri, It is also listed in Michigan, in conformity with 
thousdis for use in our schools in the Philippines. @ It provides, at a very reasonable price and 

It aerly every Subject adaptable to supplementary reading ; is well graded, suitably illustrated 
t youm@be Instructor Literature Series at Five Cents acopy. @, Note the interesting titles in list below. 





1d foits a copy. 


About Automobiles and Books 





Not To Be Judged By The Price 


The other day I read an advertisement of an automo- 
bile that was worded as fcllows: “He who knows the price 
of everything and the value of nothing judges a machine 
by its cost alone.” When I had finished reading it, | said, 
that’s just what the trouble is with a lot of people who 
know the price of the Instructor Literature Series. but do 
not know the books themselves. He who has examined 
the books knows their intrinsic value and that they are 
better than the price would lead one to suspect.” 








Most of the covers of these books are 
printed in two or more colors; all 
are appropriate and very attractive. 














Piecemeal Readers 


Give a child a reader of 100 or more pages and the chances 
are that he will lose his interest in it before he has read all 
that it contains. Give him his reading matter piecemeal 
by using the Instructor Literature Series and his interest 
will be maintained, because it will be renewed every time 
he takes up a new volume, 





Attractive Covers 


One of the features of the Instructor Literature Series 
that adds to its popularity is the neat, attractive and ap 
propriate cover designs. These not only attract and inter 
est the teacher who contemplates using the books in school, 
but they also arouse the interest of the pupil to such an 
extent that he is desirous of knowing what the book con 
tains and will take it up with more of a determination to 
read all there is in it than he would If bound in plain 
paper covers, 


A Million Copies A Year 


att setae Wi | Rah a! wi eat What is a milliony A million copies of the Instructor 

‘ J 4 3 ra * ‘ 1 iterature Series, if laid flat one on top of the other would 

make a pile about 8,380 feet, or more than a mileand a half 

high. Chasey enamel the quantity of the Instructor 

Literature Series made and sold last year, It is, there 

fore, quite evident that somehody believes that the In- 

structor Literature Series is an excellent series of Supple 
mentary Readers, 


An Economical Series 


The Instructor Literature Series is economical because 
each five cents supplies more reading matter than can be 
purchased In the average cloth bound volume, Wor in- 
stance, forty-five cents will buy 256 or more pages of read 
ing matter in the Instructor Literature Series, whereas the 
average book in cloth binding that sells for forty cents 
will not contain much if any more than 225 pages, 





To Avoid Substitution 


When ordering through dealers be sure and specify the 
Instructor Literature Series and thus secure the best in 
Supplementary Readers and Classics, The great number 
und variety of tithes in this Series are such as to enable 
every teacher to provide all the needs of the school from 
this one source, 














THE STORY OF SLAVERY 


By Booker 7. Washington 
This is one of the new volumes of the Instructor Literature Series 
Mr. Washington is too well known to need an Introduction 
and this new book from his pen is assured a large sale both 
for school purposes and general reading. Order 1, L.8. No, 286 
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ARLYFE HUNDRED TITLES, OVER FORTY OF WHICH ARE NEW THIS YEAR 


147 Story of King Arthur, as told 131 Macheth—Selections 











80 Makigel~Hern don 113 Little Daffydowndillyand Other | 117 Later Knglish Heroes (Crom- 119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and | 
81 Builde M—Herndon Stories—//awthorne well, Wellington, Gladstone) Other Poems by ‘Tennyson—//lallock *i42 Scott’s Lady of the Take 
83, Storie sh 180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali i60 Heroes of the Revolution 120 ‘Ten Selections from Tongfel ti4g Man Withont a Country, The Canto! ; 
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Spelling —Methods for Study and for Recitation 


tremes. On the one side are those who con- 

sider nothing spelling that is not naming let- 
ters. On the other we find those who think no 
drijl is necessary upon the forms of words. In 
some mysterious way the children are expected to 
absorb the word and be able to reproduce it. 
Neither of these views can give us the true ideal 
for our work. That lies between the two ex- 
tremes. 

Some spelling can, of course, be taught inci- 
dentally, but in so difficult and arbitrary a matter 
as English spelling a definite time must be set 
apart for it in the school program, beginning 
with the second grade, when spelling shall be per- 
sued as a regular exercise, 


[\ ANY discussion of spelling we meet two ex- 


FIRST STEPS IN SPELLING 

Work in spelling begins with the first steps of 
preparation for reading. "That is the copying of 
words. For instance the class has been in school 
but a few weeks. Nothing has been said about 
writing or spelling. The pupils have been 
watching the teacher as she wrote upon the board 
with an ease equal to that of speaking. ‘Lhey 
have been gaining an idea of form, Their in- 
spiration to write has come from their desire to 
imitate the teacher, She has written her words 
withouta copy; her courage is sufficient to tempt 
them to do the same. 

‘Today the children are intensely interested in 
hearing about Eugene Field. Words and sen- 
fences are put upon the board. ‘lhe teacher 
wishes the ebildren to make their first attempt at 
the written reproductions of words. She says, 
“We learned that Eugene Field loved dolls. 
(Italicized words are put on the board.) I’m 
going to have the crayon tell what Eugene Field 
loved.”? Often interest and enthusiasm are so 
intense that the child’s first attempt is successful, 
but if not, the teacher quictly erases the work 
and once more writes the word rapidly, keeping 
the child’s attention fixed upon her every move. 
Again the imitator niakes an attempt, his cour- 
ave as great as before, and his confidence in his 
own success even greater. In the meanwhile others 
have volunteered, and they are busily at work 
trying to express in written form their picture of 
the word. 

After the same manner, sentences from the 
reading lesson are reproduced word for word by 
the children, It is of far more value for pupils 
in the first grade to copy words thoughtfully than 
to spell them by letter. 


ORAL SPELLING 


Dr. Edward R. Shaw, Dean of the School of 
Pedagogy, New York University, said in the 
**Pedagogic Quarterly” for January, 1899: 

**Many investigations upon the spelling problem 
have been made, and after repeated observations 
by those who assisted in making the tests, the 
conclusion was reached that at least ninety per 
cent of all the children tested lapsed into aiding 
themselves by using their lips, unless strongly 
appealed to when each combination was held up. 
‘Lhis lapsing, moreover, occurred in schools where 
the spelling had been taught almost wholly by 
appealing to the eye. So strong a tendency as 
this to use a motor accompaniment is significant 
in suggesting that the motor speech apparatus be 
turned to use in learning to spell, not that it be 
repressed, thus making, I believe, additional 
difficulties not only for the pupil but also for the 
teacher. 

**Motor elements are important elements in 
association. In teaching spelling, every aid in 


strengthening association should be employed. 
The larger knowledge which has resulted from 
the great development of psychological study of 
recent years leads us to see that the teachers of a 


BY RUTH ADSIT 


generation and a half ago were not so wholly 
wrong after all in their teaching of spelling. 
They were right as far as they went, but they did 
not go far enough. ‘Those who repudiated the 
old method and made the appeal almost wholly 
to the eye were right in holding that for the most 
pupils the eye is a stronger sense avenue of appeal 
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than the ear, when only these two are considered, 
But the motor speech apparatus was not regarded 
as a factor in the matter. 

‘In every grade, the tests showed that a large 
percentage of the pupils were eye:minded and 
only a small percentage markedly ear-minded. 
The method in teaching spelling should therefore 
be broad enough to appeal fully to these differing 
aptitudes in different pupils, and also broad 
enough to appeal to those i in which these 
aptitiudes are more nearly balanced. 

“Spelling is largely a matter of association, 
and the eye, the ear, and the motor must be ap- 
pealed to, so as to produce the strongest compli- 
cation of sensory elements. Care in the right 
kind of oral preparation, with considerable oral 
test before writing, training pupils to build up 
words by using the small unities into which words 
can be divided, is a method of teaching spelling 
productive of the best all-round results. ”’ 


SPELLING FROM 'THE BOOK 


Preparation: A small boy brought his spelling 
paper home. He was much troubled beeausa he 
had missed so many words. His mother asked 
him to pronounce the words to her. ‘To her 
amazement that child could not pronounce two- 
thirds of the words that he had been required to 
learn to spell. Neither did he know the meaning 
of all the words. This is not an unusual occur- 
rence, 

In the preparation of the spelling lesson the 
following points should be emphasized: 

1. The pronunciation of the words and the 
meaning of unusual words explained and used in 
sentences, 

2. Attention called to the hardest words, 

3. Notice of silent letters and difficult parts 
of the words before studying the lesson. ~ 


THE STUDY PERIOD 


A_twenty-minute period is given for study, 
The words are copied twice accurately and neatly, 
This copy work is always inspected by the teacher, 
A check on the paper signifies her satisfaction 
with the work. If no check is placed on the 
paper the child understands that the work must 
be recopied before he goes home, After copying 
the words twice, the children study them. Previ- 
ous preparation insures thoughtful study. 

Once ina while pupils are given the pleasure of 
hearing each other spell. ‘This exercise can be 
conducted with little disturbance and confusion 
even while a recitation is being heard. Pupils in 
the second grade should have boxes of alphabet 
letters with which to make some of the words 
after they have written them, 


THE RECITATION 
The recitation always involves oral and written 
spelling. It should be full of spirit, the pupils 
alert, attentive, accurate, and interested in an 
intelligent and beneficial way. 
The following drills for oral spelling will be 
helpful and enjoyable: 


1. Spell any word you choose. 


2. Spell two words as soon as you are ready 
to spell. (One child spells at a time. When 
more than one child spells at a time the teacher 
quietly says the name of the child whom she 
wishes to have recite. ) 

3. Spell words beginning with 7, /, ¢, ete. 

4. Spell as many words as you can remember. 


5. Choosing partners: Four or five pupils 
come to the front. Each one in turn pronounces 
a word and calls upon some one to spell it. If the 
child who is called is successful in spelling the 
word, he stands by the one who chose him, If 
the word is misspelled, the child who pronounces 
it calls on someone else, 


6. Pupils stand with their backs to the board. 
One pupil is the leader. He thinks of a word on 
the board. The others try to guess the word by 
spelling. “‘Is it l-o-v-e-d, loved?’ The leader 
suys, ““No, itis not l-o-v-e-d, loved.”? The child 
who guesses correctly becomes the leader. 


8. Boys and girls have contests in spelling 
down, 


9. ‘Two leaders each choose a certain number 
tospell down. (This exercise is given when there 
is not time forall to spell.) 


10. Boys choose a leader. Girls choose a 


leader. ‘The leaders spell down. 

11. Concert spelling. 

12. Boys spell in concert. Girls spell in.con- 
cert, 

13. Three children step to the front. Each 
spells a word. One child is called to spell the 
words from memory. 


In oral recitation the teacher pronounces the 
word once. The pupil pronounces the word 
before he spells it, and this pronunciation is 
sufficient, 

In words of more than one syllable, the pupils 
pronounce each syllable as soon as they spell it. 
It is deplorable to see the way children divide 
words at the end of a line when they are not 
taught to pay attention to the syllables. 

There should be few mistakes in the written 
lesson. The teacher should insist upon goud 
writing position and excellent writing, Three 
or four words, according to the ability of the 
pupils, should be pronounced at one time. 


(To be continued in December) 
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Thanksgiving Symbols in Correlation Work 


BY MARY B. GRUBB 











HE color study and nature work done in 

October was a good preface to the Novem- 

ber correlation lessons. Make designs for 
Autumn Festival and Thanksgiving posters, in- 
vitations and programs, Use flowers, fruits, 
grains and vegetables as the basis of these No- 
vember decorations, 

Plate III suggests oooklets in the form of a 
tukey, an ear of corn and a pumpkin, ‘The 
covers may .be made of the colored paper, or of 
ordinary drawing paper previously colored with 
crayons or water-colors. ‘The booklets may con- 
tain an invitation for the special literary pro- 
gram, a carefully written Thanksgiving quota- 
tion or extra spelling words. Sketches ** F"’ and 
“G’’ show covers for other written exercises. 
All or a portion of the border given at the top 
of page, may be applied to book covers, postcards 
or Thanksgiving place cards. , 


The illustrated number lesson was made by 


using red tablets cut in the form of an apple. 


These tablets were pasted on sheets of drawing 
paper nine inches by twelve inches. When one 
line across the page is not long enough to admit 
of the placing of all of the tablets needed to 
demonstrate the problem, use a second space for 
the tablets and place the figures in the next space 
helow. 

Tell ‘*The Story of the First Corn,’ as adapted 
from **Hiawatha’? by Carolyn S$. Bailey, also 
read other stories and poems about Thanksgiving. 
For written language work reproduce one of 
these stories, 

Write several language papers on the history 
of our Thanksgiving, but preface the written 
work with conversational lessons, Illustrate with 
carefully mounted small reproductions of colo- 
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nial pictures, or sketches made by the pupils upon 
drawing paper, trimmed, and then pasted on the 
language paper. (In mounting work paste at 


the corners only.) 


In addition to the booklet making, 'Thanks- 
giving history affords a good subject for con- 
struction work on the sand table. Small sticks 
may be glued together to suggest the construction 
of the log cabin homes of the Pilgrims; heavy 
construction paper will serve for the wigwams 
and canoes, etc., that represent the Indian homes, 

The following are type sentences offered by 
the child: 

They 
were sorry to leave their homes in’ England. 


The Pilgrims had many troubles. 


Many of them were sick and many died after 
they left Holland. 

The Indians were kind to the Pilgrims. 
They brought them corn for seed, 

One Autumn the Pilgrims had a great deal 
of corn and food stored away for the winter, 
Then the Pilgrims wished to thank God for 
‘Lhey met with their 
friends, the Indians, and had a great dinner. 

This feast was the first Thanksgiving cele- 


His kindness to them, 


bration in our country. 

The special spelling words may include No- 
vember, Thanksgiving, turkeys, pumpkin, grams, 
fruits, vegetables, vessels, Mayflower, Pilgrims, 
Puritans, Plymouth, llolland, England, church, 
cabin, wigwam, canoe, feast, prayers. 


Memorize the stanza of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’ s— 
“The world is so full of a mumber of things, 


I'm sure we should all be as happy as kin,gs’’ 
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The Use of Notebooks in School Work 


BY ANNA S. DANFORTH 


Training Department, State Normal School, Madison, South Dakota 


AHE value of notebooks to parent, 
teacher and pupil cannot be over 
estimated. ‘They supplement the 
report card and serve as a means 
of communication between the par- 
ent and school, Here the parent 
sees the daily work which to a 
certuin degree is the basis for the marks on the 
card, Theteacher may use the notebooks as a 
test of her thoroughness in teaching. By a care- 
ful examination of these, general errors may be 
noted and more stress placed upon these errors 
in the next recitation. The greatest benefit 1s 
gained by the pupil. When he realizes that each 
piece of wrtten work is to be carefully marked 
by the teacher and sent home to his parents for 
inspection, he is inspired to do his aoe, Here 
careful and careless work are side by side and 
he soon draws proper comparisons. 

The loose-leaf notebook comes as a boon to 
the harassed teacher. ‘These papers occupy little 
space in the school cupboards, All subjects can 
be placed in one cover and in this compact form 
can easily be sent home each month for inspection. 

The following plan has been carried out suc- 
cessfully in various schools and different grades. 
Each child is given a clean sheet of paper at the 
beginning of an arithmetic study period. He is 
required to work out a certain number of ex- 
amples, this lesson having of course been  pre- 
viously taught. At the close of the period these 
papers are collected. All are carefully marked 
and graded by the teacher before the next day’s 
study period. All general errors are carefully 
noted, ‘The next day these papers are handed 





hack to the pupils at the beginning of the study 


period and attention is called to the errors, Here 
also is an opportunity for judicious praise of 


neat papers and to give credit for effort. A 
comparison may be made between a careful and 
careless paper. ‘These papers are then collected 
and kept by the teacher until the end of the 
school month when they are placed in’ the note- 
book and taken home by the pupil at the same 
time his report card is. 

One sheet of paper may be ruled to serve for a 
week’s lessons in spelling, especially in the lower 
grades. Sometimes these are marked by the 
teacher and at others they are exchanged and 
marked by the pupil. At all times however they 
are collected at the close of the recitation and 
distributed when needed. Keeping papers in a 
certain order requires less time for distribution 
than trusting to the uncertainty of pupils, and 
certainly it 1s more conducive to neat papers. 
Ths same plan is followed in oral arithmetic, 
answers only being placed on the papers. 

In language, geography and any other written 
work spelling and punctuation are also to be 
carefully considered. Quite frequently children 
are required to rewrite a paper, correcting all 
errors which have been indicated by the teacher. 
Both papers’ are placed in the notebook—the re- 
written one last. ‘The pupil thus has his atten- 
tion called to errors and studies out for himself 
the correct way. Asa reward for careful work, 
those whose papers show less than a certain num- 
ber of errors may be exempted from rewriting 
and be allowed some special privilege while others 
are thus engaged, 


Perforated drawing paper can easily be ob, 
tained. ‘Lhis may be used for many of the draw. 
ings and most of the map work. AIL other draw. 
ings of various sizes can be placed loosely in the 
notebooks and carried home. 

There are various shapes and sizes of note. 
hooks to be had, but the one most satisfactory 
for general purposes takes the eight by ten inch 
paper and opens at the side. This size may he 
obtained from nearly any school supply house, 

In many places both book covers and paper 
are furnished by the school at the teacher's re. 
quest. Where this is not done the teacher may 
have to make a little effort to obtain uniform 
hooks and paper. Some local dealer may be in. 
duced to handle them, or a collection may be 
taken up and an order sent to a supply house, 

Written work however may easily become a 
burden to the teacher and a stumbling block to 
the pupil. ‘The motto, “‘Not how much, but how 
well,’’ must always be applied here. Work which 
does not come under the teacher’s inspection had 
as a rule better not be attempted. A child is 
quick to discover any laxity on the part of the 
teacher and soon becomes careless and slovenly, 
falling into habits which are not easily broken, 
Gratifying results may be obtained if the teacher 
is careful to see that no written work is attempted 
until it is so well taught that the child can make 
no absolute failure, and secondly that the assign 
ment is of such length the pupil is not compelled 
to hurry. No teacher however should assign $0 
much written work in any one day that it cannot 
be carefully looked over without expending 
energy which is required for next day’s teaching. 


Physiology Booklets for the Third Grade 


g@ third grade of preparation for the 
rq formal physiology study of the 

q next year. The making of the 
Y booklet to be described will occupy 
£4 several periods, the teacher being 
the best judge of the amount of work to be 
accomplished in each period, 

Give the children each a piece of buff-colored 
construction paper, 5"x12" in size, and have them 
fold it in the middle for the covers of the book- 
let. Next let them fold four sheets of white un- 
ruled paper 414"x1114" in the center of the 
pages of the book. With a coarse needle threaded 
with heavy brown thread, the pages are sewed to 
the back of the book through the middle fold. 

The back of the book may now be lettered. 
The teacher prints on the blackboard between 
lines about six inches apart: ‘The Care of the 
Body.”’ The children practice this lettering with 
pencils, between lines one-half inch apart, until 
they have acquired some skill; then they copy it 
lightly with pencil on the tront of the booklet, 
between two lines, one-fourth of an inch from 
the top and half an inch apart. ‘The letters are 
traced carefully with ink. ‘The name of the 
pupil is printed one-fourth of an inch from the 
bottom between lines one-fourth of an inch apart. 

The teacher may prepare from’ two-ply card- 
board several stencils of an arm, which the class 
uses in turn, stenciling with black crayola be- 
tween the two rows of lettering. 


The class is instructed to bring old magazines 
from which pictures are to be cut to decorate the 
interior of their booklets. On the first page is 
pasted the picture of a savory dish, and the 
following outline is copied neatly from the 


black board :— 





BY HARRIET MARGUERITE BARTLETT 


I. Turee Reasons Wuy We Ear 

1. We eat to keep alive. 

2. We eat to grow, 

5. We eat to build up our bodies after work 
or exercise, 

‘The next page contains a picture of fruits or 
vegetables and the following outline :—- 
Il. Foops Tuar Comet rrom Growine ‘THINGS 


1. Vegetables. 
2. Fruits. 

3. Nuts. 

4. Bread. 

5. Cake. 

6. Pie, 


The outlines for the remaining six pages of 
the book follow in order, and will themselves 
suggest magazine pictures for decoration :— 
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lI. Foopvs Tuat Comer rrom ANIMALS 

1, Milk. 

2. Eggs. 

3. Butter and Cheese. 

4. Meats. 
IV. Some Rvutes ror Eatine 

1, Chew your food well before swallowing. 











2. Eat slowly. 
3. Do not eat between meals. 
(A) Because it spoils your appetite for the 
next meal. 
(B) Because it does not give your stomach 
time to rest. 
4, Do not drink ice-cold water when you are 
warm from exercise. 
V. Wuar Tosacco Dors ror THE Bopy 
1. It poisons the body. 
2. It makes the body stop growing. 
3. It makes people tired, stupid and lazy. 
4. It costs money which should be spent for 
hetter things, such as food, clothing, or books. 


VI. ‘Ture Man Wuo Drinks Wuiskety 


1. Burns the inside of his body. 

2. Makes other people unhappy. 

3. Breaks down his health. 

4. Cannot remember well. 

5. Cannot do what he makes up his mind t 
do. 


VIL. Carer or tur Treru 

1. Brush your teeth after each meal. 

2. Do not bite off thread. 

3. Do not crack nuts with the teeth. 
VIII. Cart or tHe SKIN 

1. Bathe the body at least twice a week. 

¥, Do not bathe in water that is too hot or too 
cold. 

3. Do not bathe when very tired. 

4. Do not bathe just before or after a meal. 

Before writing these outlines on the blackboat 
the teacher should give a short interesting talk 
on the subject covering all of its phases, thet 
draw the outline, part by part out of the children 
by skilful questioning. The pupils will the 
look upon the outlines as of their own manufac 
ture, 
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A TIMELY PROGRESSIVE PICTURE STORY FOR CONVERSATION LESSONS 
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An Artistic Apple Border for the Blackboard at Thanksgiving Time 








It’s the Little Things That Count 


“1S MISS NOVICE looked 
into the faces of her little 
pupils the first morning of 
school, one bright Septem- 
ber day, her thoughts went 
back to Training School 
and again she heard sweet 
child voices piping: 
‘*When God does make a lovely thing, the dearest and 
conmpletest, 
He makes it little, for don’t you know that little 
things are sweetest? 
Little flowers, little birds, little diamonds, little 





pearls, 
But the dearest things on earth are little boys and 
little girls.” 

Somehow Miss Novice’s heart had gone out to 
this little song more surely than to all the beau- 
tiful talks on Child Life she had heard while at 
‘Training School, and she had resolved in her own 
school, to realize always the preciousness of ** little 
boys and girls.”’ 

First of all, the school should make them happy, 
and so Room I had a party the very first school 
month. The delight of that Friday afternoon! 
Each smal! person made at the seat work period 
on Thursday a green box to hold the treat, and 
little round plates from the water color paper, 
decorated with much care, for they were really to 
hold something; and although the **something”’ 
proved to be only powdered sugar, and the 
**treat?’ poured into the baskets was only plums, 
every one was blissfully happy—and how they 
worked! Moreover Miss Novice had delicately 
hinted that other parties were apt to come—un- 
doubtedly some to which parents would be in- 
vited, and everyone started out that new year 
with a splendid idea of being happy together and 
working together. 

Even critic teachers are not infallible, and 
Miss Novice, in the clutch of her big plans for 
little things, profited by the one careless point of 
her recent favorite instructor... ‘Anything’? was 
not “good enough for school”? wear after all, and 
the pretty bows and collars of vacation were 
brought out to delight many a critical small eye, 
to which love of color never failed to make its 
appeal. 

One of the very little things that added to the 
comfort of the room was the arrangement of 
the small kindergarten chairs. For years little 
folks in Room I had sat patiently in two rows, 
only to stumble over someone’s toes in going to 
the board. Now, by leaving a space in the center 
of the front row the width of three chairs, only 
comfort and convenience resulted—and such a 
little thing! 


BY GRACE EVELYN STARKS 


As is the case with most beginners, Miss 
Novice, when expounding to the room, had always 
taken up a central position in the front, when the 
room was in the midst of a picture language les- 
son. By accident, she held her recitation from 
the side front and found that the pupils could 
not only hear but see much better from that van- 
tage point. Seeing the good that grew out of 
that little thing, Miss Novice took care, when at 


‘the board, to stand at one side, and always to 


hold her pointer in her right hand. 


When the chart class went into the primer 
another time saving device was the use of book 
marks, which were slipped under each sentence 
as it was read, and were just the width of the 
book. Besides the making had afforded the 
pleasantest of seat occupation! Although the 
hooks were not furnished by the school board, 
each child left his book with the teacher to be 
put away in the cupboard until another reading 
period; and books at the end of the term cer- 
tainly presented a better appearance. Paste, too, 
had never been furnished by the board. Hitherto 
each small person had supplied his or her own bot- 
tle, and what a grubby time there was of it! Miss 
Novice had each child bring ten cents to con- 
tribute toward his paste supply for the year. 
One large bottle of paste was purchased and 
paste was passed to each child as needed. — Scis- 
sors, too were paid for in a like manner, and 
were no longer kept at the pupils’ seats, but in a 
box in the cupboard. These two very little 
things helped materially toward a quict and 
neater school. 


A little thing—school decoration! Many edu- 
cators hold that any woman with the intellect to 
teach can care for that branch of the work. 
Those educators ought to visit some schoolrooms 
and see how many teachers really have an artistic 
sense of fitness. Cleaniness is a first requisite of 
beauty, and no room can be clean and neat in 
appearance when work is allowed to remain upon 
the boards from day to day. Miss Novice ap- 
pointed a monitor whose term of office was one 
week, and whose duty it was to wipe the boards 
with a cloth. Another monitor saw that the 
erasers were properly spaced and that chalk was 
at each place, All this took but a few moments 
and told largely in peace of mind and saving of 
time. ‘To many it appears a wrong to have chil- 
dreu do the manual work of the schoolroom, but 
is not the training in the community interest and 
helpfulness an offset to any possible drudgery ? 


And where duties are assigned for good de- 
portment, behavior always improves,. which goes 
to show the interest the child has in responsibility. 


All schoolrooms should contain some growing 
things. All may have flowers, If not fortunate 
enough to possess window boxes, the mothers of 
almost every community will give the children 
potted plants which may be set in raftia holders 
of the pupils’ make. Lily bulbs cost but little, 
and at Eater give a satisfaction out of all pro- 
portion to the expenditure, furnishing, too, in 
their lovely bloom not only lessons for the draw- 
ing and painting period, but beautiful lessons 
for Nature Study. Even the air plants, hung in 
baskets of the pupils’ making, give a greenness 
in winter time most thoroughly refreshing. All 
schoolrooms cannot have an aquarium, but all 
that can should certainly take advantage of this 
delightful means to study nature work through- 
out the year. The sand table is as decorative as 
instructive, and teachers of even rural schools 
can at least have a sand box—merely by procur- 
ing a large box and having the sides sawed down 
and filling with sand. 

Children always enjoy seeing their work display- 
ed, and are encouraged by it. By screwing hooks 
at regular intervals into the chalk rail about the 
room and allowing each child to have a_ hook 
upon which his best work is placed, to be taken 
home at the end of the month, two helpful pur- 
poses are served—the procuring of neat work, for 
children will work especially hard upon any 
that is to be taken home, and the bringing 0 
school and home together. 


Burlap is cheap but most effective. Wher 
bulletin boards covered with it are not to be had, 
strips of it, either in green or brown, placed at | 
the front of the room and between the windows 
are especially attractive for the mounting of good 
work. Borders appropriate to each month not 
only add to the attractiveness of the room but fur 
nish a seat occupation that develops artistic taste 
and community interest. 


Other “‘little things’? that made a big whole 
in the happiness and strengh of Room I were the 
observing of birthdays, when each birthday child 
was allowed to place a gold star upon “his day” 
on the weather calendar and to do all thow 


_things he loved best to do on that day; the 


thanking of monitors by the pupils, when wot 
or implements were passed or collected; the send: 
ing out of invitations to parents and _friené 
naming Friday as an ‘tat home,”? at which time 
the work of the week was reviewed, best lo 

stories told, and favorite plays dramatized; @ 

the, establishing of a supervised play-time. (It 


‘too many schouls play-time undoes _ half that 


work-time has accomplished.) Indeed, Miss 
Novice and her pupils became so interested in the 
*‘little things”’ that big things resulted. 
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On Friday afternoons most teachers of rural schools 
plan to do something different from the work of other 
days, at least for a part of the afternoon, One teacher I 
know has formed the older grades into a club and calls 
it‘‘The Friday Afternoon Club.’’ (Children enjoy 
having their smallest affairs made very important, as 
you know.) This Friday Afternoon Club is already be- 
coming quite a socializing medium in the community. 
Parents are invited in to witness the efforts’ of the 
members, and the younger pupils beg the privilege of 
remaining to listen, though they have permission to 
go home early on Friday afternoons, 

This club has been taking for its study the master- 
pieces of our great statesmen, and learning to do really 
good work in public speaking. Nothing is so obnox- 
jous to the development of expression in a child as the 
yarious forms of ‘‘elocution’’ as exploited in some ot 
the schools of elocution of the country. Nothing is 
so foreign to the child as the falsehood he is forced to 
enact when he is taught to gesticulate in an exagyer- 
ated, inartistic manner. 

The first address studied was ‘‘ The Call to Arms.’ 

A girl was asked to do a little research work as to 
the circumstances which called forth Patrick Henry’s 
outburst of patriotism. She found that the speech was 


delivered in Richimond, Va., on March 28, 1775. Vir- 
ginia’s second Revolutionary Convention met on 


March 20, 1775. Three days after the opening of the 
convention Patrick Henry offered the resolution that 
“the Colony of Virginia be immediately put into a 
posture of defence,’’ Tremendous opposition stormed 
the resolution and in the fury of the debate Patrick 
Henry voiced his sentiments ‘‘freely and without re- 
serve’’ in his memorable ‘‘Call to Arms.’’ The student 
must put life into the setting of the speech by quoting 
freely from the various histories at her disposal in the 
school library. Another child by researeli work found 
something about the life of Patrick Henry and his 
personal appearance. This exercise stimulated an in- 
lerest in the author and created a love for lis person- 
ality. These topics were discussed as a morning ex- 
ercise by all of the children before the last Friday of 
the month when a summary of the information ob- 
tained in this way was told by the several appointed 
children, in the club meeting. The following refer- 
ences were used for research work: 

Hart— ‘The Formation of the Union,’’? Chapter II]. 

Channing —* United States of America,’'’ Chapter II. 

Tyley—‘ Patrick Henry,’’ P. p. 32-135. 


“We have been spurned with contempt’? 


‘I repeat it, sir, we must fight’’ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


BY SARAH J. SCHUSTER 


The address was divided into the fo’:owiny divisions 
and each child recited a division: 


I. Mr. President, no man thinks more highly than I 
do of the patriotism, as well as abilities, of the very 
worthy gentlemen who have just addressed the louse. 
But different men often see the same subject in differ- 
ent lights; and, theretore,; I hope it will not be thought 
disrespectiul to those gentlemen, if, entertaining, as I 
do, opinions of a character very opposite to theirs, I 
shall speak forth my sentiments freely and without 
reserve, This is no time for ceremony. The question 
betore the house is one of awful moment to this coun- 
try. For my own part, I consider it as nothing less 
than a question of freedom or slavery ; and in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the subject ought to be the 
freedom of the debate. It is only in this way that we 
can hope to arrive at the truth, and fulfil the great re- 
sponsibility which we hold io God and our country. 
Should I keep back my opinions at such a time, 
through fear of giving offence, I should consider my- 
self as guilty of treason toward iny country, and of an 
act of disloyalty toward the Majesty of Heaven, which 
I revere above all earthly kings. 


II. Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in 
the illusions of hope. Weare apt to shut our eyes 
against a painful truth, and listen to the song of that 
Siren till she transforms us into beasts. Is this the 
part of wise men, engaged in a great and arduous 
struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to be of the 
number of those, who, having eyes, see not, and hav- 
ing ears, hear not, the things which so nearly concern 
their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever an- 
guish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth; to know the worst, and to provide for it. 


Ill. Ihave but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided; and that is the lamp of experience. I know 
of no way of judging of the future but by the past. 
And judging by the past, I wish to know what there 
has been in the conduct of the British ministry for the 
last ten years, to justify those hopes with which yventle- 
men have been pleased to solace themselves and the 
house? Is it that insidious smile with which our peti- 
tions have been lately received? Trust it not, sir. it will 
prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourself to be 
betrayed with a kiss. 


IV. Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of 
our petition comports with those warlike preparations 
which cover our waters and darken our land. Are fleets 
and armies necessary to a work of love and_ reconcilia- 
tion? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
reconciled, that force must be called in to win back 
our love? Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These 
are the implements of war and subjugation; the last 
arguments to which kings resort. Iask, gentlemen, 
sir, what means this martial array, if its purpose be 
not to force us to submission? Can gentlemen assign 
any other possible motive for it? Has Great Britain 
any enemy in this quarter of the world to call for all 
this accumulation of navies and armies? No, sir, she 


‘*An appeal to arms and the God of hosts’’ 
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The Friday Afternoon Club in the Rural School 


ONE SCHOOL .IS INTERESTED IN STUDYING THE FAMOUS SPEECHES OF OUR GREAT STATESMEN 


has none. They are meant for us: they can be meaut 
for no other. 


V. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us 
those chains which the British ministry havebeen so 
long forging. And what have we to oppose them? 
Shall we try argument? Sir, we have been trying that 
for the last ten years. Have we anything new to offer 
upon the subject? Nothing. We have held the sub- 
ject up in every light of which it is capable; but it 
has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and 
humble supplication? What terms shall we find which 
have not been already exhausted? Let us not, I be- 
seech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we have 
done everything that could he done to avert the storm 
which is now coming on. We have petitioned; we 
have remonstrated ; we have supplicated ; we have pros- 
trated ourselves before the throne, and have implored 
its interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the 
ministry and Parliament. 


VI. Our petitions have been slighted ; our remon- 
strances have produced additional violence and insult ; 
our supplications have been disregarded ; and we have 
been spurned with contempt from the foot of the 
throne! In vain, after these things, may we indulge 
the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There is 
uo longer any room for hope. If we wish to be free— 
if we mean to preserve inviolate these inestimable 
privileges for which we have been so long contend- 
ing—if we mean not basely to abandon the noble 
struggle in which we have been so long engaged, and 
which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon, 
until the glorious object of our contest shall be ob- 
tained-—we must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! 
An appeal to arms and to the God of Hosts is all that 
is left us! 


VII. They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable to 
cope with so formidable an adversary. But when sliall 
we be stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next 
year? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and 
when a British guard shall be stationed in every house? 
Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? 
Shall we acquire the means of effectual resistance 
by lying supinely on our backs and hugging the de- 
lusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have 
bound us hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak, if we 
inake a proper use of those means which the Goa of 
nature hath placed in our power 


VIII. Three millions of people, armed in the holy 
cause Of liberty, and in such a country as that which 
we possess, are invincible by any force which our 
enemy can send against us. Besides, sir, we shall not 
fight our battles alone. There is a just God who pre- 
sides over the destinies of nations, and who will raise 
up friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, 
is not to the strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the 
active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. 
If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late 
to retire from the contest. There is no retreat but in 
submission and slavery! Our chains are forged! There 

(Continued on page 62) 





‘ ‘Gentlemen may cry peace, peace’’ 


FOUR NATURAL POSES TAKEN IN ONE BOY’S RENDITION OF PATRICK HENRY’S “‘THE CALL TO ARMS” 
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Ideas and Experiences Relating to the Social Side of the Schoolroom 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER WILL PLAN ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS 


Our Thanksgiving Decorations 
By Mrs. R. O. Powell 

Thanksgiving was near at hand and Wednesday pre- 
ceding was ‘'Parents’ Day.’’ We had prepared appro- 
priate exercises for the day, but what were we to do 
with our schoolroom? It was undeniably ugly,—the 
walls were ceiled and painted a dull leaden gray; so 
were the doors and window facings,—no contrast any- 
where. The room was too low, the blackboards were 
foo narrow to permita stenciled frieze,—and there were 
no autumn Jeaves or flowers to be had, Finally I hit 
upon a plan. 

Krom a near-by farmer I procured some wheat and 
oats in the ear and corn in the shucks,—he was good 
enough to lend them to me—and from another L got 
several bushels of apples, red and russet. From the 
creek banks near by my boys brought me smilax. The 
apples were strung on large stout twines, the smilax 
made into one long vine, and the oats and wheat made 
into small sheaves. Beyinning at one corner, I drove 
nails all around the room, thirty-six inches apart and 
twenty inches from the ceiling. To each nail I se- 
curely fastened a sheaf of oats and one of wheat, cross- 
iny them heads up, as you would flags or swords. 
Then the apples and smilax were festooned from one 
nail tothe next. Selecting the nicest ears of corn, we 
removed the outer shuck ; the inner shuck we pulled 
back from the ear and tied. Then we took several 
ears, red, yellow and white ones, and tying them in 
clusters, hung them on the nails. 

Just above the blackboards I made a frieze of Ply- 
mouth and Pilgrim pictures (6x8-in), stretching nar- 
row black ribbon over the seams and at the head as I 
tacked them. A large jardinire filled with smilax was 
placed on the book case and two large pumpkin bowls 
with wreaths of smilax were filled with red apples and 
placed on my desk. After the exercises the apples 
were passed to visitors and pupils. 


A John Wesley Tea 
By Margaret Whitney 

Here is what a certain woman’s missionary society, 
did a short time ago; and which was declared to be, 
both by persons who attended the affair as well as by 
others who heard of the results, a very enjoyable and 
pleasant social time with more than the required 
amount of money raised. 

I send it, thinking the idea well suited to the needs 
of those wanting a novel Schoolroom Social, ideas for 
which have been described in the last two issues of 
Normal Instructor. 

A ‘‘John Wesley Tea’’ is the name of our social and 
it was taken from an advertise- 
ment one of our society had 


cording to one girl’s happy idea, around a hollow 
square, with one table, at which some of the guests of 
honor were to be seated, in the center. The girls who 
had charge of eech table were to act as hostesses for 
the occasion and pour the tea, The food was placed 
on the table and passed from one person to another, 
to accord with the manner of serving during Wesley’s 
time, As part of the food was to be served hot, a 
number of persons were required in the kitchen to 
dish it up and prepare the tea, which was poured from 
‘Jolin Wesley Tea Pots’? secured for the occasion ; 
and which were afterwards sold to any one who desired 
to purchase. The waiters were the younger girls and 
they all looked very pretty in caps and aprons. 

Quite a good deal of interest was manifested in the 
affair by those to whom the invitations had been sent, 
and when the hour arrived about a hundred persons 
Promptly at six o’clock every one took 
tables and the blessing was 


were present. 
his place at one of the 
sung, another idea borrowed trom Wesiey’s time, the 
tea poured and the food served. After every one had 
finished, a short program, whicli-consisted of the sing- 
ing of several of Wesley’s favorite lymns and a few 
short speeches about both Jolin and Susannah Wesley, 
was carried out. This program was given immediately 
after the tea was over, the people remaining seated at 
the tables. 

The whole scene was very pretty. 
intended to look as much alike as possible as to 
dishes, linen, napkins and lights, yet each lad some 
distinctive feature according to the ideas of the girls 
who had arranged them, and the light from the candles 


The tables were 


made a soft glow over all, 
My Experiences in Basket Socials 
By Irving S. Kull 

The last two issues of Normal Instructor have con- 
tained some splendid ideas for Schoolroom Socials. 
They have inspired me to write about my experiences 
in this line, one of which was decidedly painful, the 
other most pleasing. My, feHow teachers may profit 
by a description of the pitfalls that may attend even 
so simple an undertaking as a Basket or Box Social. 

‘* Basket Sociables’’ were an established precedent 
where I taught last year, and I decided to keep on 
with the idea, for we needed a new teacher's desk and 
chair. 

There were many young people in the district out- 
side of the school,—what possibilities for a program! 
yes, but they were too great. I could slight no one. 
Being one of those who like to please when possible, 
I acted upon many suggestions; the result was four 
dialogues! Those dialogues took up my time until 


cleven o'clock every evening for about two weeks. 
Why so much time? Well, I had misjudged my 
material, The district was one of those quiet eddies 
in a yreat stream where life was laboriously spending 
itself over the price of hogs, Mary’s spring hat or the 
baru dance at Brown’s. I liad seen some of the rush. 
iny stream and was trying to infuse a part of it into 
inv sociable and dialogues, little heeding the fact that 
struck’’ with no 


oe 


a dramatic or tragic pose cannot be 
small amount of practice. 

Then there was singing! Two weeks of practice to 
prepare half a dozen girls, ranging in age from 
eighteen to twenty-two, to carol two songs in unison 
—yes, two weeks I labored patiently, yet desperately 
to bring about this feat in the musical world. 


Besides this outside work there was preparation in) 


school, for did not all the pupils ‘‘take part’’ a year 
ago? and not to be outdone by my predecessor, off 
held before me 
dactic, humorous, or otherwise, which was to be 
‘‘said’’ into the fond parents’ ears on the coming 
eventtul evening. In school, recitations were cut 
short, if not cut out to make room for rehearsals. 

Yet I hear you say that I must have had some time 


left. ‘Tis true; but I used that learning some minor’ 


parts in the dialogues, that would otherwise be left 
out, and preparing costumes, 


> needed curls. 


Boy,’ 
about a hot stove poker. More beautiful hair of the 
Seandinavian hue, in the extreme, was never seen! 
Saturday came at last, and with it the building of a 
stage. If a stage was all that was now lacking to bring 
our sociable up to a preceding one, we would have 
one. The neighbors lent dump planks. These were 
frozen down, and when dug up were covered with dirt 
Some of the front seats were removed and 


Night 


and ice. 
sawhorses grafted for the stage -floor support. 
came on and all was ready. 

The fates had planned that I should not go through 
this, my first experience in Basket Soziables, without 
at least a d¢as/e of all its disagreeable features. The 
weather ‘‘played up,’’ it began to thaw and the sleigh 
ing was threatened wiih destruction. 

As all things pass, our program passed, attended with 
a little confusion because of its undue length. Then 
the baskets or boxes were auctioned off to the highest 
bidder. A little over twenty-eight dollars was realized 
from their sale. 

Now that the cause was removed, my highly strung 
system relaxed, and two or three days were needed 
before again rising to the normal plane. 

The sociable I gave this year 
was a success throughout, large: 


ce 





seen. 

One member was put in 
charge of the whole affair. 
Committees were appointed to 
make arrangements for the 
food, and the bill of fare as 
given on the menu cards was 
followed to the — slightest 
detail. Other girls in the so- 
ciety wrote and addresed the 
other 
members of the society was 
given the duty of arranging 
the tables—two girls to each 
table—and they provided table 
linen, avy extra dishes they 
might desire and some flowers 
or growing plants for a table 
decoration. Some one sug- 
gested lighting the room with 
candles instead of the electric 
lights, so they secured all the 
glass candlesticks they could 
collect from among their 
friends, in order to have asuf- 
ficient number for each table. 

The tables were placed, ac- 





the old-time pictures on the wall. 





A Group of Women in an Entertainment Calling for Old-Fashioned Costumes 
This entertainment happened to be the ‘Ladies’ Aid of Sixty Years Ago.” avery humorous play, Notice 
There is no more pleasing schoolroom entertainment than an Old-Fash- 
jioned Concert. which consists merely in the singers (and the guests too, if they choose) wearing clothes 
taken frow Grandmother's attic and singing old-time songs. 
years ago is given on page 42. 


One of the old-time favorites of seventy-tive 


ly due to the lessons learned 
from my first experience, which 
are as follows :— 

Select a time when the weath- 
er may be depended upou. In 
connection consult your almanac 
for a good moon. 

Plan your program long 
enough ahead so that recitations 
by younger pupils may be 
learned and practiced in coll 
nection with reading and la 
guage work. 

Accept no suggestion unless 
your common sense sincerely 
endorses it. 

Let au hour or an hour and 4 
quarter be your maximum limit 
of time for a program, for 4 
considerable time is used if 
selling the baskets. 

The money we raised this ye 
amounted to about thirty dol- 
lars. We shall use it in the 
purchase of pictures. The Basket 
Social is surely a remunerative 
one, 








as the former idol of the district, [J 
taxed each tender mind with a gem of poetry, di-? 


“Dick, that Dreadful’ 
These I made by cutting the’ 
end off the bell rope, combing it out and winding it 
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Enter Boy. 
Roy— 
Mh! Hi-didd] 
fiddle, 
The dish ra 
ut that’s not 
Tonight by 
Hor I’ve jus 
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And peeped 
lo see the tus 
She’s sure 1 
td—what do 
was bare! 
But the moc 
nd out acros 
That dinner 
The turkey r 
pie! 
And the gta 
nd fat old p 
Stuck fast o 
nd away in 
I climbed 1] 
if there’s anyt 
I'll see wha 


Jhey’re comi1 
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(Runs and 
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Ns I got throng 
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saw us! 
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itearly stuck 
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A Runaway Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


‘ By Bessie A. St. Clair 

: a ScrnE: The stage is set to represent a 

ddies Binfield in November, with rising 

ding noon. 

r the CHARACTERS: Boy, Turkey, Gravy, 
rush. geotato, Corn, Squash, Pie, Cake, Salt, 
hel epper, Bread, Butter, Plum Pudding, 
Into Apple, Cranberry Sauce, Celery. (The 

i that Mast three have no speaking parts.) 

th no Fach character, except the Boy, wears 



























n flat picture of the dish he represents 
ikea mask, These may be drawn on 
tiff cardboard large enough to cover the 
head completely, small holes cut for 
es and mouth, and fastened on by 
wide tapes tied about the head, The 


ice to 

from 
ison 
‘ately 





on in 
| year! 
> off 
ict, [ 
, die? 
o be 
ming 
> cut 


time 
ninor | 
e left 
adful | 
ig the: 
ng it: 
of the 
nn! 

of a 
bring 






Celery, Potato and Gravy 


ictures are easily drawn with colored 











have Hirayon and should be sprayed with fixa- 
were ive. However, we used no fixative, 
1 dirt Qguetely pinning cover papers over them 
1 ae wing rehearsal, which prevented 
fate Bimdging of colors. Children of all 
Night Hives may take part. 
Enter Boy. 
Boy— 
pt: Ih! Hi-diddle-diddle! The cat and the 
fiddle, 
The The dish ran away with the spoon! 
eigh- MBut that’s nothing at all to what 1 saw 
Tonight by the light of the moon, 
re ‘or I’ve just been over to Grandma's 
pe ith house 
Then @ And peeped in her pantry a minute, 
ghest #0see the turkey and pumpkin pie 
lized #, She’s sure to have stored away in it; 
And—what do yon think? The cupboard | 
was bare! | 
(rung @ But the moon shone bright as day, 
seded #And out across the brown fields there 
That dinner was running away | 
year ogg ran first! and the pumpkin 
arge’ @ And the gravy—I’m sure it will spill, 
arned And fat old plum pudding very near 
vhich # Stuck fast on the window-sill. 
nd away in the moonlight—every one! 
h I climbed through the window too; 
eath Tif there’ s anything jolly on hand tonight 
In § I'll see what they’re going to do! 
1anac (Starts off R.) 
Hhey’re coming in this side—(Turns to 
long And this side too—I’ll hide! 
tops HB (Runs and hides behind cornstalks at 
y be ter back. Knter Turkey, followed by 
com [ell the dinner, from R. and L. back.) 
Jane Turkey—Here we are in the cornfield! 
Gravy—Did you all get here? 
Comn—Somehody opened the door just 
mules Bs got through the window. 
erely Squash—It was the Boy. I wonder if 
saw us! 
nd a fe, Plum Pudding—I thought he’d see me! 
limit gd stuck in the window, it was so 
8 : 
a Fie—Tomorrow the Boy may have us | 
1 10 Biall| 
Corn—Tomorrow is Thanksgiving ! 
Be Gravy—Let’s have a big frolic tonight. 
dol Squash—Yes, for it's the last time we 
the &n come, 


asket 
ative 


Tutkey—The wait for 


lomorre w 
ie~You should haye seen how ex- 


Boy can hardly 





| We always should be thankful for ev’ry 
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moonlight frolic, so I, as the most im- 


cited he was when Grandmother baked 
poriant part of the Thanksgiving dinner— 


me today ! 





Gravy—Ah, but he likes Turkey and All—No, no! [Tamthe best! No, lam! 
me best of all. Gravy—I say! Let each of us tell what 
All—What’s that? No, indeed! Hehe has done for the Boy, and the one 
likes me best! : who is most useful may lead us in our 
Turkey—Order! Order! what a racket! dance. 
Now listen: We have come out for a Butter—All right! 





Thanksgiving all the Year 
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cheer, You say “thank you!” both 





haps just a word good 








Thanksgiving Music, Exercises and Recitations 


She hasn't 


Squash—Begin with Butter. 
much to tell. 

Butter (stepping forward)—Indeed I 
have! Turkey only comes to the table 
once a year, Celery and Cranberry Sauce 
and even Squash come only part of the 
year. But the Boy eats me on his bread 
three times a day all the year around, 
So | am most useful to the Boy, 

(Salt and Pepper come forward, han<d 
in hand.) 

Salt—So do Pepper and I. We are 
always on the table. Grandmother only 
takes us off to wash our faces, She uses 
us when she cooks too, We are even 
more useful than Butter, 

Cake—Now I am really fine. Grand- 
mother is very careful when she makes 
me, She uses the best things in her 
cupboare and stirs me a long time. Iam 
so good even the Boy cannot have too 
much of me. 

Squash--The farmer planted me care- 
fully. Kvery day he watched me grow. 
‘Then he put me in the cellar for Thanks- 
giving, for I was the best of the squashes. 
Cake can be made in an hour, but it takes 
i long time to grow a squash, 

Bread—The Boy eats me every meal, I 
am good for him too, Often Grand- 
mother says, ‘‘No more pie, or cake, 
dear, It is Bre ad that will make a big 
| man of you. 

Potato—When white 
America they found the Indians ate a 
strange root called the Potato. They, 
| too, learned to like it, and now the Boy 
eats me every day, 

Gravy—But he doesn’t like his Potato 
without Gravy. Lam made out of the 
best part of the Turkey, the rich juicy 
part, So I am the cream of the dinner. 

Pie—The Pilgrim mothers made pies 
for the First Thanksgiving dinner, The 
children helped cut the pumpkins, then 
sliced them into rings, and hung them 
by the fireplace. Today Grandmother let 
the Boy help cut the pumpkins she used, 
Ife was very proud to help make such a 
fine pie, 

Corn—I fed the Pilgrims first of all, 
When they landed they found a basket 
of corn, and liked the strange new food. 
At one time there was only food enough 
for each to have five grains of corn, Later, 
at their Thanskgiving dinners, they put 
five grains of corn -on each plate in 
memory of that time. 

Plum Pudding—Ah, but I am the rich- 
est part of the dinner! Do you know 
why I come last? It is so that they may 
taste me the longest! 

Turkey—I am Turkey! I helped in 
the first Thanksgiving dinner, and now 
it wouldn’t be Thanksgiving without me. 
I am brought in first, and eaten longest, 
and / have a wishbone! Am I not the 
most important? 

(Enter Boy.) 

Boy—Turkey is the best! 

All—Who is it? Who is here? 
the Boy! How did he get here? 

Corn—Let the Boy come and play with 
us. 


men came to 


1s 


It 


All—Yes, yes! 
Gravy—Come, let us play. 





Lead us, 


= eo 























ie 
| forward and 


| position. 





























ert and tru - in nen ol will last all the year, 
-o- 
— > —-@-* ant, 
0 on —* —__- [-- seats a: ——|_ + 
eC — — ae ee ee 
ro. “o. ce 
II III 


If one shows true politeness, is thankful, 
thoughttul, kind, 

He always will be happy and many true 
friends find ; 

And now this little secret, which Grandma 

says is true, 

1 trust will make Thanksgiving last all 
the next year through. 


grace bestowed, 

And strive to pay the donor much more 
than what we owed ; 

In fact it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

I hope you’ll] try my secret and its great | 
truth believe. 











Refrain— Refrain— 


Turkey—The Boy shall lead us, 
(They form four rows of four each, 


| ste inding just near enough to hold hands, 


| the Boy with Turkey in center front. 
| Throughout the drill use skipping steps 
with music. 

I, Holding hands, 
four steps backward 
Repeat. 

Same as I, singing to air of ‘‘ Good- 


All take four steps 
into 


Il, 


night, Ladies:’’— 

Merrily we play along, play along, play 
along, 

Merrily we play along, till Thanksgiving 
Day. 


IfI, Drop hands. On last step of II, 
the children in 4th row step to one side, 
which brings them between those in 3rd 
row. Rows 1, 2, 3, remain standing 
while 4th row takes four long steps for- 
ward, when they will stand ahead of ist 
row. All bold hands and take four short 
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Thanksgiving Music, Exercises and Recitations—Continued 


steps backward. On the first step, those | Nothburga of the harvest’s gold 


I’m lord of all the country side, Jerry the Miller 


ahead step sideways into line, making | Was reaping busily, | And hold the time in fee. ee eee Heap high | 

them the new ist row. All take four | Although the day was grown so old pres : #8 and the time spent. in learning it for <a Heap hig! 

steps forward and backward, Repeat till That dimly could she see. | No Sunday mood shall steal the gain Autumn program will not be wasted. ‘The podlf No richer g 

all stand in former position. | Phat comes a hundred fold contains a lesson that we want all boys andg From out 
IV. Repeat U1 Close by her cruel master stood, From reaping of ny yellow grain, to learn, 














And fearsome was his eve; 
4. ° 5 x He vlowered at the maiden good, 
Ile vlowered at the sky. 


Wiich shall be turned to gold.”’ Let other la 


The apple 
The orange 
The cluste 


Beneath the vill you may see the mill, 
Of wasting wood and crumbling ston 


‘* Nay, master, give me gracious leave, - l ood 1 
rhe wheel is dripping and clattering sti} 


The Lord’s will I must keep; 








; For many rows lacked reaping yet, Upon the holy Sabbath day But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gon 
» «¢ : : , The dark was falling fast, My sickle shall not reap.”’ Year after year, early and late, We better 1c 
And soon the round sun would be set sos ree al .. Alike in summer and winter weather Our rugge 
And working time be past. i yao oie _- tly hand He pecked the stones and calked the gaff To cheer us 
.. : : : o deal the maid a biow: Agilanwl-andinailler crew contin r harve 
“Cling-clang !’’ The sunset-chime pealed | ‘Thou shalt!’ he cried his fieree |” ll and miller grew old togetqgg Ou 
| out, command, “Tittle Jerry )’?’—’twas all the same— Through va 
“aA ; ; ; And Sunday had begun; And would have struck, when lo! | They loved him well who called hj flowers, 
Nothburga sighed and turned about . . | 305 Our plows 
a h c d ) The reaping was not done. | Nothburga seized the sickle bright And whether he’d ever another name [J while on th 
. . ; And tossed it in the sky 3. | Nobody ever seemed to know, Of change 
V. Alleirele in following manner: Bio She laid her crescent sickle by A flash, a gleam of silver light, ee ee ‘ 
ane Ci hold) hands and dance back ward And said her evening lhyimn, As it went circling by. Pwas Lite Jerry, come grind MY rye we d ed 
‘ & HN) 8 PY heed *3R tle Eneee 2 alg We dropp 
to positions By and C4. Drop hands. ¢ | Wide vazing on the starless sky, ’ ; es ye de e Jerry, come grind Beneath tl 
lukes two side steps to D4 and B to Aq. Where all was dark and dim. Aud there, beside a litle star wheat : ” ; And frightet 
Both dance forward to A1and Di, (About | Which had peeped out to see, And ‘‘Jittle Jerry’? was still the cry The robbe 
six steps are required.) ‘Iwo side steps But hark! a hasty summons came The sickle hung itself afar, | Irom matron bold and maiden sweet, 
to former posiiions, Vo drown her whispered words, As swiftly as could be. "Twas ‘Little Jerry’? on every tongue All through 
VI. Repeat Land V, singing: | An angry voice called out her jaime, "I t heal re en ' And thus the simple truth was told: June 
: : sie | ceare > nestine rds 1 master stood, wide-wondering, : ; : ‘ ’ “ 
Only until midnight, midnight, mid- | And scared the' nesting birds. 1 Its leaves 


horgetting all his rage For Jerry was little when he was young 
: ? ba & vee ; cay Sena GMa eA Ai cei waved i 
night, “What ho, Nothburga, lazy one! To see so strange and quaint a thing And Jerry was litle when ine was olf And 


Its soft at 





Only Gath mianight, are wealiown to) Rend to your task again, The marvel of the age. sut what in size he chanced to lack 
sy play . And do not think the day ds done ' _ That Jerry made up in being strong: And now, wi 
— we 7 have to leave you, leave vou, Till you have reaped this grain.’’ — she, erga sipod vienna wood, I’ve seen a sack upon his back Its harvest 

eave you, | lencerorulh Mad Waugh oO lear, As thiek as the miller. an Sei Je pluck av 

Then we'll lave to Jeave vou, till) ‘But, master’? spake Nothburen low, But kept the Sabbath as she would, le : s the miller, and quite aw Mt 

"4s ; ; ; | ; Neer my. And bear 1 
Thanksyiving Day. | ‘It is the Sabbath time, | And lived a life of cheer. , 

VII. Lines Band D take one step back | We must keep holy hours now Always busy and always merry, There, riche 
(four counts.) Dance four steps between | After the sutset-chime,”' | A - ger Saat 7 meee you see Always doing his very best, Apollo shc 
the rows till they stand bevond A and C. | Re eT ae ne ee a er i Be “en - sie pilppennity sacri ite A notable wag was little Jerry, ; WB air hands t 
One step forward (four counts), All take | ‘ nd t en in rage the master cried: | Think drow the wonder cane to he, Who uttered well his standing jest- And knead 

sees “ " “The day belonys to me; And speak Nothburga’s name, ; ; f 
hands, dance sideways till lines C and ID , ‘ “When will you grind my corn, I say? bay's 
have exchanged position, also A and 8B, | “Nay,” quoth Jerry, ‘you needa Let vapid id 
Repeat back to position. | scold ; oS Around th 
VII, Repeat I. | Just leave your grist for half a day, Give us the | 
IX. Repeat I, singing :— And never fear but you'll be tolled, By homes} 


Goodnight, Boy, goodnight, Boy, 


( inivht, B We all t leave y = How Jerry lived is known to fame, Where’er the 
pag = — ee ae THE ROSE AND BIRD. ( Duet.) gut how he died there’s none im Sends up j 
ge ee Wm. L.. Bradbur know 3 Who will no 

(A clock is heard striking twelve. At yee 4 One autumn day the sad news came, And bless 




















the fir t stroke all orang * € ra ; rr he eee ee “The brook and Jerry are very low," ew 

eect er ee SRPEPSECEre =e And then it was whispered mourntully Whose foll 
Boy (rubbing his eyes)—L wonder if ns f emenernemne LL @ Phe doctor had come and Jerry Wil The blessing 

I’ve heen asleep! 1. The rose that all are vrais-ing, Is not therose for ere Our wealth 


And all the neighbors flocked to see: 

‘‘ Poor little Jerry !’? was all they sail Let earth wit 
Saint Nothburga’s Sickle ? - They laid him in his earthly bed — “cae ta 
— Sg: oe I~? His miller’s coat his only shroud— The wheat. 


rg ' = 4 “Dust to dust,’’ the parson said, 
x ; me hi 


(CURTAIN) 


A Recitation Suited to a Thanksgiving Pro- 
gram or to any Autumn Festival. 














nt 








When of the crescent moon aware, ie And all the people wept aloud. But let the g 
Hung silver in the sky, me; Too ma iy eyes are gaz -ing Up. For he had shunned the deadly sin, The hills < 


‘*See Saint Nothburga’s sickle there |’? Aud not a grain of over-toll Still let us, 1 
Lhe Tyrol children ery, Had ever dropped into his bin, Send up or 

It is a quaint and pretty tale, Yo weigh upon his parting soul. - 
Six hundred summer's old, 

Which in the green Tyrolean vale, 
By peasant folk is told. 


Beneath the hill there stands the mill, : , 
Of wasting wood and crumbling stone Maize, T 
The wheel is dripping and clatteo"l toon a hund 






a — 2 ee still 
Nhe town of Eben nestled here on the cost -] tree: there’s a rus Dee atel, Its banners 
, ; . : rose -rry > Wi is dead ;: a 
Is little known to fame, y ae But Jerry, the miller, is dead and gull Oe a)) the 
Save as the legends make it dear, —John G. Saxe. From coast 


In Saint Nothburga’s name. _ 
STUDY: Describe Little Jerry. Describe th storms the 
‘ . mill, Repeat what the people said to Jerry. & It marches 


















































lor in this quiet country place, + : 
Where a white church spire reared + me r peat what they said of him, Read the M4 The contin 
- ‘ ai eae —t— i which tell what they thought of him, What en 
Nothburga dwelt, a maid of grace, } F his “standing jest”? What did he mean by sii «Its beauty | 
Who loved the Lord and feared. bg. = g ing “you'll be tolled”? : 
: : os Far back thre 
She was a little serving lass, yon der glen, That shuns the gaze of oth er men, For It shines, a 
Bound to a farmer stern, The people's 
Who to and fro all day must pass The Word is one un 
Her coarse black bread to earn. asi , : _ 
R Memory Gem for Advanced Pups God’s gi 
She spun and knit the fleecy wool, \-9- Sn .: gift to 
‘se hieache » linen white B hast Today, whatever may annoy, lat helpe 
She bleached the linen white, $ ~ : I ple Jom i « 
She drew ‘ sai-ete -O—+ The word for me is Joy, just simple Jo) strength, 
She drew the water-buckets full | _—& q ee oe ar Up th 5 
A Sy TaN sind dak Gnd ——— oe - The joy of bright blue skies; P througi: b 
And milked the herd at night. oa. 1g of Ahi 
Lye : w The yoy of rain; the glad surprise higher ra 
And more than this, when harvest-tide me its blos-soins rais- ing Oh! that’s the rose for ime. Ot twinkling stars that shine at night) I pow straight 
Turned golden all the plain, The joy of winged things on ve ee shecied « 
She took her sickle, curving wide, flight; F ow nobly fe 
And reaped the ripened grain. The joy of noon-day, and the tried, What grace 





‘True joyousness of eventide ; 








! -ople yielded he clic rosie pee 

och rm cehargper on Hie joy of labor and of mirth: Il MygaPlen 
. “ : + ’ 1 4 . . ‘ tin 
Save the stern master of the farm, II III The joy of air, and sea, and eart of What | | 
; TI tl that ever flow f argene 

Of whom were all afraid. bah nd = : Ms via ches a 1€ countless joys tha e 
|4 he gem a king might covet Gay birds in cages pining Him W every 
For he was hard to humble folk, bee Is not the gem for me; ; 4 Are not the birds for me; Whose vast beneficence doth dim America, fror 
And cruel to the poor, | rom darkness who would move it, Those plumes so brightly shining The lustrous light of day, It sprang, | 
A godless man, who evil spoke, | Saye that the world may see! Would fain fly off from thee, And lavish gifts divine upon our Way: Of all: thy gif 
A miser oi his store. rt ity Se gem — shuns neg os on ‘ “es that gayly sings, ; Whate’er there be of Sorrow For the wor 

te é And next my heart worn every day, lough free to rove she folds her wings, | [’]] put off till Tomorrow Then do it 

sit doe re : _ So dearly do I love it, Kor me her flight Seeger, And when ‘omorrow comes, why then! A oe be 
Which “Pte as — Sac | Oh, that’s the gem for me! Oh, that’s the bird for me, Twill be Today and Joy again! Upon thy fai, 


Ore gloric 





Began at sunset-chime. | NOTE: This isan old time song that might be used in an Old Folks Concert or on other occasions, —John Wendriik Bangs 
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Recitations for Thanksgiving That Sing the Praise of Corn 


The Corn Song 


Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard ! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 


Jet other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine ; 


We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, 

To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 


Through vales of grass and meads of 
flowers, 
Our plows their furrows made, 
While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeful April played. 


We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain, 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 


All through the long, bright days of 
June 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 
And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 


And now, with Autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest time has come, 

We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 


There, richer than the fabled gift 
Apollo showered of old, 

Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 
And knead its meal of gold, 


Let vapid idlers loll in silk 
Around their costly board ; 

Give us the bowl of samp and milk, 
By homespun beauty poured ! 


Where’er the wide old kitchen hearth 
Sends up its smoky curls, 

Who will not thank the kindly earth, 
And bless our farmer girls! 


Then shame on all the proud and vain, 
Whose folly laughs to scorn 

The blessing of our hardy grain, 
Our wealth of golden corn! 


Let earth withhold her goodly root, 
Let mildew blight the rye, 

Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat-field to the fly: 


But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod ; 

Still let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Maize, The Nation’s Emblem 


Upon a hundred thousand plains 
Its banners rustle in the breeze, 

O'er all the nation’s wide domains 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 


It storms the hills and fills the vales, 
It marches like an army grand, 

The continent its presence hails, 
Its beauty brightens all the land. 


Far back through history’s shadowy page 
It shines, a power of boundless good, 
he people’s prop from age to age, 

The one unfailing wealth of food. 


God’s gift to the New World’s great need 
That helped to build the nation’s 
' strength, 

Up througin beginnings rude to lead 
A higher race of men at length. 


How straight and tall and stately stand 
Its serried stalks upright and strong! 
ow nobly are its outlines planned, 
What grace and charm to it belong! 


What splendor in its rustling leaves! 
What richness in its close-set gold! 
hat largeness in its clustered sheaves, 

€w every year, though ages old! 


America, from thy broad breast 

’ t sprang, beneficent and bright, 
tall thy gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 


Then do it honor, give it praise! 
noble emblem should be ours — 
Pon thy fair shield set thy Maize, 
Ore glorious than a myriad flowers. 





And let thy States their garland bring, 
Kach its own lovely blossom-sign, 
But leading all let Maize be king, 
Holding its place by right divine. 
—Ceha Thavter. 


Columbia’s Emblem 


Blazon Columbia’s emblem, 

The bounteous, golden Corn! 
Kons ago, of the great sun’s glow 

And the joy of the earth, ’twas born. 
From Superior’s shore to Chili, 

From the ocean of dawn to the west, 


With its banners of green and silken 


sheen 
It sprang at the sun’s behest ; 


And by dew and shower, from its natal 


hour, 
With honey and wine ’twas fed, 


Till on slope and plain the yods were 


fain 
To share the feast outspread : 
For the rarest boon to the land 
loved 
Was the Corn so rich and fair, 


Nor star nor breeze o’er the farthest seas 


Could find its like elsewhere. 


In their holiest temples the Incas 
Offered the heaven-sent Maize— 

Grains wrought of gold, in a silver fold 
lor the sun’s enraptured gaze; 


And ils harvest came to the wandering 


tribes 
As the gods’ own gift and seal, 
And Montezuma’s festal bread 
Was made of its sacred meal, 
Narrow their cherished fields; but ours 
Are broad as the continent’s breast, 


they 


, | wealthy; the sons were lazy and thought- 


And, lavish leaves, the 
sheaves 
Bring plenty and joy and rest; 
For they strew the plains and crowd the 
wains 
Whien the reapers meet at morn, 
Till blithe cheers ring and west 
sing 
A song for the garnered Corn. 


as rustling | 
| 
| 


| 
winds | 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold ; 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold; 

But the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 

Shall bear a stalk of the tasselled Corn— 
The sun’s supreme bequest! 

The arbutus and the goldenrod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 

And the mountain laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear, 

And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn; 

But the wide Republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous golden Corn! 


—HKdna Dean Proctor. 


The Farmer and His Sons 


The farmer was industrious and 
less. ‘‘ Father, do tell us where to find 
your treasure,’’ they said; ‘* My treasure 
lies in the cornfield,’’ answered the 
father. The boys went to work and dug 
the fieids day after day to find the pot of 
gold. They never found it, but the field 
| yielded a fine crop of corn. ‘This was the 
| father’s wealth. 
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A Little Chat about Recitations 


By Grace B. Faxon 
Editor of the Entertainment Departments of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans 


This magazine has devoted special attention in the past to recitations 
for the various holiday programs and Friday afternoons. 


graph. The recitations that have stood the test of years like ‘‘Curfew 
Shall Not Ring Tonight,’’ ‘‘Lasca,’’ ‘‘The Ride of Jennie M’Neal,’’ 


states alone, does not appeal greatly or interest boys and girls suffici- 
ently to commit except when obliged to in literature study. There are, 
however, notable exceptions, and as many, if not most, of our finest 
poems are subjective in nature we shall plan to put before you in these 
pages certain selections of this class suited to recitation purposes. 

It is safe to predict that the recitations in the Entertainment Depart- 


We have access to hundreds of volumes of poetry, and we in- 
tend to provide our readers with suitable recitations for every occasion. 
Sometimes we shall group poems containing a certain theme under 


under the head ‘‘Poems That Tell of the Joys of Country Life,’’ es- 
pecially suited to rural schools and of interest to all schools. 

A foreword of suggestion as to the way a poem might be used and 
an afterword of help in the study of it will often be found. Sugges- 
tions as to making this department more valuable will be welcome. 
Address communications to Miss Grace B. Faxon, Dansville, New York. 


It will con- 
tinue to do this in the belief that to 
supply really good pieces to speak is 
the most important of any part of 
schoolroom entertainment. 

Not all fine poetry is good for reci- 
tation purposes ; many splendid reci- 
tations could not be called fine poems. 
As you know, certain metres are 
much easier to learn and to say 
orally than others. Take the two 
recitations on Page 42, ‘‘Saint North- 
burga’s Sickle’? and ‘Jerry, the 
Miller,’’ and notice in each case how 
swingingly the rhythm flows. Such 
pieces are easy tospeak. It is our in- 
tention to furnish many such selec- 
tions suitable for memorizing. 

Young people, as a rule, like poems 
that tell a story, as do the selections 
referred to in the preceding para- 


poetry, or that dealing with mental 


pleasing in variety and choice to our 


We have in preparation some groups 


| children 











An Old-Time Thanksgiving 


Desire Minter, Remember Allerton, 
and love Brewster were little Pilgrim 
who lived in New England 


When the Pilgrims came from Old 
England in the ‘‘Mayflower’’ to live in 
this new land, there were very few white 
people here ; but there were a great many 
Indians, who had always lived in this 
country. 

The Pilgrims had a very hard time dur- 
ing the first winter, for they had to build 
their houses, clear their farms, and fight 
the bad Indians. 

On account of the severe cold and 
scarcity of food, about half-of the colony 
pecame sick and died, among them John 
Carver, their first governor, and the wife 
of Miles Standish, their captain. 

But in the year 1621 they had a good 
harvest, and the governor said, ‘‘Let us 
set aside a day in which to give thanks 
for the harvest. We will invite the good 
Indians to share our Thanksgiving with 
us.’”’ 


| nearly three hundred years ago, 


So the men started out to hunt deer and 
wild turkeys, while the women made 
pies, cakes, puddings, and all sorts of 
good things, for the great feast, 

The children, who were delighted with 
the thought of their first holiday, helped 
too, cutting the golden pumpkns for 
pies, and bringing out the wild grapes 
and plums which had been preserved. 
But the greatest fun of all was popping 
the corn in the hot ashes in the big fire- 
places, How they did enjoy scrambling 
across the room after each little white 
kernel as it popped out! 

The Indians had been invited to come 
on Thursday, and at sunrise that morning 
the people knew, by the loud yells, that 
their guests had arrived. 

t was in December, but the weather 
was pleasant. Long tables were set, and 
a yreat fire built out of doors, After 
breakfast the people were called together 
by the beating of drums, to go to church, 
where they thanked God for all His good- 
ness to them in their new home, 

When the service was over, they found 
the feast ready,—brown, roasted turkeys, 
white bread, a stew with delicious 
dumplings, baked clams, vegetables, and 
all the goodies the mothers had been 
making for days; but the Indians and 
children seemed to enjoy the feast more 
than any one else. 

This was the first Than sgiving; and 
now once a year the President of the 
United States asks all the people to go to 
church and give thanks to God for His 
goodness to our country. 

less than a hundred white people took 
part in that first Thanksgiving, and it 
must have made them feel very lonely to 
think they were so far from their old 
home and friends. But a great and 
powerful nation has grown from that 
brave little colony of Plymouth; and 
today, when we celebrate our Thanks- 
giving, we are joined, not only by 
seventy-six million people in this broad 
land of ours, but also by the new mein- 
bers of our family in Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines, 

—Hrom Stories of Woods and Fields, 





In November the harvest is gathered ; 
Thanksgiving brings praise and good 
cheer ; 
We thank the good Lord for the blessings 
He sends us all through the year. 


Thanksgiving Hymn 
Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, 
Of which to make our bread | 
Praise God for yellow corn, with which 
His waiting world is fed! 
Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl 
He gave to men for food! 
Praise God for every creature which 
He made, and called it good! 


Praise God for winter’s store of ice, 
Praise God for summer’s heat! 

Praise God for fruit trees bearing seed, 
‘*To you it is for meat!’’ 

Praise God for all the bounty 
By which the world is fed! 

Praise God, ye children all, to whom 
He gives your daily bread! 


—Anonymous, 
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Recitations That Will Help in Making Up a Thanksgiving Program 


Bible Readings 
THE SHEPHERD PSALM 


hither or both of the followtnug sele 
rec ommet 
teacher at the Thanksgiving season, 
The Lord is my shepherd ; 
I shall not want, 


Hie maketh me to lie down 
pastures: 
Ile leadeth me beside the still waters, 


Ile restoreth my soul: 


He yuideth me in the paths of righteous. | 


ness for his name’s sake. 
Yea, 
of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: 
or thou art with me; 


Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me, | 


Thou preparest a table before me 

In the presence of mine enemies; 
Thou hast anointed my head with oil ; 
My cup runneth over, 


Surely goodness and merey shall follow 


mie all the days of my life: 
And | will dwell in the 
Lord for ever. 


THR SOWER AND THE SEED 


The same day went Jesus out of the 


house, and sat by the seaside. 


And great multitudes were gathered 
together unto him, so that he went into 
aship, and sat; and the whole multitude 


stood on the shore ; 


And he spake many things unto them 


in parables, saying: 
sjehold a sower went forth to sow: 


And when he sowed, some seeds fell hy 


the wayside, and the fowls came and de 
yvoured them up: 


Some fell upon stony places, where | 
they had not muelh earth; and lorthwith 
they sprung up, beeause they had no | 


deepness of earth; 
And when 


they withered away: 


And some fell among thorns; and the | 


thorns sprung up, and choked them; 
tut other fell 

brought forth fruit, some an 

fold, some sixty fold, some thirty fold. 
Who hath ears to hear, let him hear, 


Thanksgiving Hymn 
Tune “America” 

The God of harvest praise ; 

Ju loud thanksgiving raise 

Ileart, hand and voice, 

‘The valleys laugh and sing, 

forests and mountains ring, 

The plains their tribute b-iny, 

‘The streains rejoice. 


Then God of harvest praise ; 
IH[ands, hearts and voices raise, 
With sweet accord ; 
Irom field to garner throng, 
Rearing your sheaves along, 
And in your harvest sony, 
Bless ye the Lord. 

—James Montgomery. 


Thanksgiving 
For all that God in mercy sends: 
for health and strength, for home 
friends, 

For comfort in the time of need, 
lor every kindly word and deed, 
For happy thoughts and pleasant talk, 
lor guidance in our daily walk, 

lor all these things give thanks. 


lor beauty in this world of ours, 
lor verdant grass and lovely flowers, 
lor song of birds, for hum of bees, 
For the refreshing summer breeze, 


clious are 
ded for Morning Bible Reading by the 


in vreen 


though I walk through the valley 


house of the 


the sun was up, they were | 
scorched; and because they had no root, | 


into good ground, and | 
hundred 


and 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Thanksgiving Song 
‘Tune “Beulah Land” 
I 
Our voices meet in happy chime 
At this the yearly thankful time ; 
To show Gur gratitude we sing, 


Chorus, — 
Thanksgiving day ! 
Tis then our nation tries to pay 
Its heavy debt of gratitude 
For bountiful supplies of food 
And richest blessings that expand 
To cover all of Freedom’s land. 


II 


Prosperity is holding sway, 

And marvellous events we track 

| In all its history, looking back. 
Chorus. 


III 


lor mereies prove our thankfulness 
sy useful lives that help and bless. 


Chorus. 


Far sweeter strains we fain would bring. 


Thanksgiving day ! 


Throughout our country’s breadth today 


Thanksgiving at the Farm 


This story lends itself to dramatization should 
the teacher wish for material from which the 
pupils themselves may evolve the dialogue, or 
the story may be used simply as a recitation. 

The apples were all gatheréd; the yel- 
low pumpkins had been brought in from 
the field; the corn had been husked. 
There had been an abundant harvest, and 
everybody was happy. ‘The six children 
who were visiting at the farm were full 
of glee, for Thanksgiving Day was near 
at hand. 

Whata bustle there was in the kitchen! 
And, oh, the pies and cakes and other 
good things that Aunt Mary was baking 
for the great feast! Everybody was busy. 
The little girls helped with the milk and 
butter, they sorted the cranberries, they 
} put the dishes in order, The boys 
| brought in the wood to feed the fire under 
| the big oven; they washed the potatoes, 
} they cracked the nuts, they ran on 
| errands, 
| When there was nothing else for the 
| children to do, they sat on the kitchen 





‘a? j ad : Ice Yr adavs as 3 
we I] light our hearts the se gloomy day | steps and snuffed the sweet odors wilh 
With sweet contentment’s cheerful rays. 


| which the air was filled. And when, at 
i dast, the day itself came, their appetites 

were so sharpened that they could hardly 
| wait for the dinner hour, 





| PATRIOTIC SONG. 


Allegre 


_, ts Mason, 
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land the best, With God’s best gifts ’tistceming ; No gold nor 





jew-els here are found, Yet men of noble souls abound, And 


eyes of joy are gleaming, And eyes of joy are gleam-ing. 
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II 


| Before all tongues in east or west, 
| L love my native tongue the best ; 
| ‘Though not so smoothly spoken, 
| Nor woven with Italian art: 
| Vet when it speaks from heart to heart 
| The word is never broken, 

The word, etc. 


| 
| 
} 


Vor hill and plain, for streams and wood, | 


Yor the great ocean’s mighty flood, 
For all these things give thanks, 


For the sweet sleep which comes with 


night, 
Vor the returning morning's light, 


For the bright sun which shines on high, 


lor stars that glitter in the sky,— 

‘or these and everything we see, 

O Lord, our heartsswe lift to thee, 
And give thee hearty thanks. 


—Lillen Isabella Tupper. 





III 


Before all people east or west, 
I love my countrymen the best, 
A race of noble spirit :— 
A sober mind, a generous heart, 
To virtue trained, yet free from art, 
They trom their sires inherit, 
They from, ete. 


IV 


To all the world I give my hand, 


My deart I give my native land: 
I seek her good, her glory ; 
I honor every nation’s name, 
Respect their fortune and their fame, 
But [ love the land that bore me, 
But I love, etc. 


NOTE: This isan oldtime song found ina reader of 1841, 


Ask the pupils to find out something 


| 
| 
| about the composer's life, This song is appropriate for the Thanksgiving season, 








November 19) 


“‘T wonder if the Pilgrims were g 
hungry on Thanksgiving morning as wg 
are,’’ said Ned. 

‘*The Pilgrims? Who are they?” asked 
Tommy, whose knowledge of history wa 
very slight. 

“Why, they were the people who fir 
thought of Thanksgiving,’’ said Dorothy; 
“They were so happy that they invite 
the Indians to eat dinner with them, anf 
they gave thanks for three days. "’ 

‘“Whoo-ee! I wish I had been there," 
said Tommy. 

At last the dinner bell tinkled, an 
the six children took their places quietly 
around the table. 

“Just look at that turkey !’’ whispere( 
Henry, as they sat impatiently Waiting 
for Uncle Jolin to do the carving. ‘‘Dif 
you ever see so fine a bird?’’ 

“And see the pies!’’ said Rose, “{ 
never knew they had so many differen 
kinds of pie—apple, and mince, an 
pumpkin, and—’’ | 

“And huckleberry, and custard !"' in 
terrupted Tommy. 

“Well, I picked the huckleberries,’ 
said Ned. 

“And I pared the apples,’’ said Rose) 

‘*And I fed the turkey,’’ said Henry 
‘*That’s why he is so fat.”’ | 

**Children,’’ said Uncle Jolin, as he 
finished serving the plates, ‘‘do yot 
know what is the best way to haye 4 
good time on Thanksgiving Day?”’ 

“Oh, yes!’ cried Ned. ‘‘It’s to eal 
a good dinner!”’ 

“T think that the best way to haves 
good time is to help somebody else,’ 
said Bessie, speaking now for the fir 
lime, 

““Tet’s hear about it, 
Aunt Mary; and all the 
“Let's hear about it!”’ 

Then, while the boys and girls wer 
doing ample justice to the turkey ang 
the cranberries, Bessie recited the folloy 
ing poem: 


A GOOD THANKSGIVING 


Said Old Gentleman Gay, ‘On a Thanks 
giving Day, 

If you want a good time, then give some 
thing away.’”’ 

So he sent a fat turkey to 
Price, 

And the shoemaker said, 
bird! how nice! 

And since a good dinner’s before me, | 
ought 

To vive poor Widow Lee the small chicket 
L bought.’ 


Bessie,’’ said 
others echoed, 
| 


Shoemaker 


“What a big 


“This fine chicken, oh, see!’’ said tht 
pleased Widow Lee, 

“And the kindness that 
precious to me! 

| would like to make some one as happy 
as I— 

I'll give Washwoman Biddy 
pumpkin pie.’ 

‘And oh, sura,’? Biddy said, ‘‘ ’tis the 
queen of all pies! 

Just to look at its yellow face gladdew 
my eyes! 


sent it, hov 


ny big 


| Now it’s my turn, I think ; and a swe 








‘Is this: to 


zinger cake 

lor the motherless Finnigan children I’ 

bake.’? 

sweet-cake all our own! ‘Tis 
good to be true !’’ 

Said the Finnigan children, Rose, Dent 
and Hugh: 

‘It smells sweet of spice, and we'll ca 
a slice 

To poor little Lame Jake—whio has not 
ing that’s nice.’’ 

“Oh, I thank you, and thank you!’’ sal 
little Lame Jake, , 

‘Oh, what a bootiful, bootiful, bootift 
cake! 

And oh, such a big slice! I will save 4 
the crumbs, 

And will give ’em to each little sparre 
that comes !’’ 

—lrom Baldwin and Bender's Four 
Reader. 


TaN 


best thing that hearts that 4 


thankful can do. 
make thankful some othe 


hearts too, 


The 
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had a big Thanksgiving dinner of 
yellow corn. 
“Cluck, cluck, cluck—good luck!’’ 


they cried. 
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Winnie’s ‘Thanksgiving Birthday Cake 
By ALICE E. ALLEN 

Winnie was a little girl who had 
seen only two birthdays. When she 
found that another was coming on 
Thanksgiving Day, she clapped her 
hands and cried, “Oh, mother, please 
may I have a birthday cake with 
candles on it?” 

“If you'll coax the hens to lay eggs 
enough, I’Il make you a sunshine cake, 
dear, and some real ice cream,’’ 
laughed mother. 

Winnie ran all the way to the house 
back of the barn where the hens lived. 
They were fat and reund and happy. 
The big white one was Henny Penny. 
The big black one was Clucky Lucky. 
The little yellow one was Chicken 
Little. 

“Come, Henny Penny and Clucky 
Lucky and Chicken Little,’ cooed 
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Poems That Our Readers Have Asked For : 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


November 19) 





Use, 


Jore desirable poems. 


Dansville, N. Y. 





We want our readers to fill this page for us. 


Send in your requests. 


WHAT POEMS DO YOU WAN'T ON THIS PAGE? 


Send in the names of poems you wish to sce here. 
make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
Ther are many who have tr their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school 
/t is espectally to provide these that we adopt thts plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, 
not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and there- 
‘lddress EDITOR POETRY PAGEL, Normal Lustructor, 


We wll 








Lasca 


I want free life and I want fresh air; 

And I sigh for the canter after the cattle, 

The crack of the whips like shots in battle, 

The mellay of horns, and hoofs, and heads 

That wars, and wrangles, and scatters, and spreads ; 
The green beneath and the blue above, 

And dash and danger, and life and love ; 

And Lasca ! 


Lasca used to ride 

On a mouse-gray mustany, close to my side, 
With blue serape and bright-belled spur; 
I laughed with joy as I looked at her! 
Little knew she of books or creeds ; 
An Ave Maria sufficed her needs ; 
Little she cared, save to be by my side, 
To ride with me, and ever to ride, 
From San Saba’s shore to Lavaca’s tide. 
She was as bold as the billows that beat, 
She was as wild as the breezes that blow; 
From hier little head to her little feet 
She was swayed, in her suppleness, to and fro 
By each gust of passion; a sapling pine, 
That grows on the edge of a Kansas bluff 
And wars with the wind when the weather is rough, 
Is like this Lasca this love of mine. 
She would hunger that I might eat, 
Would take the bitter and leave me the sweet ; 
But once, when I made her jealous for fun, 
At something I’d whispered, or looked, or done, 
One Sunday, in San Antonio, 
To a glorious girl on the Alamo, 
She drew from her girdle a dear little dagger, 
Aud—sting of a wasp!—it made me stagger! 
An inch to the left or an inch to the right, 
And [ shouldn’t be maundering here tonight; 
But she sobbed, and, sobbing, so swiftly bound 
Her torn redosa avout the wound 
That I quite forgave her. Scratches don’t couut 

In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


Her eye was brown,—a deep, deep brown ; 
Her hair was darker than her eye; 
And something in her smilé and frown, 
Curled crimson lip, and instep high, 
Showed that there ran in each blue vein, 
Mixed with the milder Aztec strain, 
The vigorous vintage of old Spain. 


The air was heavy, the night was hot, 

I sat by her side, and torgot—forgot ; 

Forgot the herd that were taking their rest ; 

Forgot that the air was close opprest ; 

That the Texas norther comes sudden and soun, 

In the dead of night or the blaze of noon ; 

That once let the herd at its breath take fright, 

That nothing on earth can stop the fight; 

And woe to the rider, and woe to the steed, 

Who falls in front of their mad stampede ! 

Was that thunder? No, by the Lord! 

I sprang to my saddle without a word, 

One foot on mine, and she clung behind. 

Away on a hot chase down the wind! 

But never was fox-liunt half so hard, 

And never was steed so little spared, 

lor we rode for our lives. You shall hear how we fared 
In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


The mustang flew, and we urged him on; 
There was one chance left, and you have but one; 
Halt, jump to the ground, and shoot your horse ; 
Crouch under his carcass, and take your chance ; 
And if the steers, in their frantic course, 
Don’t batter you both to pieces at once, 
You may thank your star; if not, good-bye 
To the quickening kiss and the long-drawn sigh, 
And the open air and tiie open sky, 

In Texas, down by the Rio Grande. 


The cattle gained on us, and just as I felt 
For my old six-shooter, behind in my belt, 
Down came the mustang, and down came we, 
Clinging together, and—what was the rest? 
A body that spread itself on my breast, 

Two arms that shielded my dizzy head, 

Two lips that hard on my lips were pressed ; 
Then came thunder in my ears, 

As ‘over us surged the sea of steers, 


Blows that beat blood into my eyes, 
Aud when I could rise, 
J,asca was dead! 


I youged out a grave a few feet deep, 
And there in Karth’s arms I laid her to sleep; 
And there she is lying, and no one kuows, 
And the summer shines and the winter snows ; 
Vor many a day the flowers have spread 
A pall of petals over her head ; 
Aud the little gray hawk hangs aloft in the air, 
And the sly coyote trots here and there, 
And the black snake glides, and glitters, aud slides 
Into the rift in a cotton-wood tree; 
And the buzzard sails on, 
And comes and is gone, 
Stately and still like a ship at sea; 
And I wonder why I do not care 
For the things that are like the things that were. 
Does half my heart lie buried there 

In Texas, down by the Rio Grande? 

—Frank Duprez 


Autumn 

With what a glory comes and goes the year! 
The buds of spring, those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread out; 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of polden fruits, 
A powp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 


There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, trom a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 
And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 


Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up lite 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 
That on wild cheery and red cedar feeds, 

A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
Krom cottage roofs the warbling bluebird sinys, 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 


O what a glory doth this world put on 
Kor him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well speut! 
lor him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings, 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn tiat Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his lony resting-place without a tear. 

—Henury Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Say Something Good 


Pick out ihe folks you like the least and watch ‘em for 
a while; 

They never waste a kindly word, they never waste a 
smnile ; 

They criticise their fellow-men at every chance they 
yet, 

They never found a human just to suit their fancy yet. 

From them I guess you’d learn some things, if they 
were pointed out— 

Some things that every one of us should know a lot 
about, 

When some one ‘‘knocks 
loving cup— 

Say something good about lim if you have to make 
it up. 


a brother, pass around the 


It’s safe to say that every man God made holds trace 
of good 

That he would fain exhibit to his fellows if he could; 

The kindly deeds in many a soul are hibernating there, 

Awaiting the encouragement of other souls that dare 

To show the best that’s in them; and a universal move 


' And when I look back at boyood—shaki’ 


Would _ start the whole world running in a hopeful, 
helpful groove. 

Say something sweet to paralyze the ‘‘knocker’’ 
the spot— 

Speak kindlly of his victim if you know the man 
not, 


The eyes that peek and peer to find the worst a brothe, 
holds, 

The tongue that speaks in bitterness, that frets and 
fumes and scolds; 

The hands that bruise the fallen, though their strengt 
was mwade to raise 

The weaklings who have stumbled at the parting of 
the ways— 

All these should be forgiven, for they ‘‘know no 
what they do;"’ 

Their hindrance makes greater work for wiser one 
like you. 

So, when they scourge a wretched one who’s drained 
sin’s bitter cup, 

Say something good about him if you have to make it 
up. —Baltimore American, 


The Wood-Box 


It was kept out in the kitchen, and ’twas long and 
deep and wide, 

And the poker hung above it and the shovel stool 
beside, 4 

And the big, black cookstove, grinnin’ through its 
grate from ear to ear, 

Seemed to look as if it loved it like a brother, pretty 
near, 

Flowered ofleloth tacked around it kept its cracks and 
knot-holes lid, 

Aud a pair ol leather hinges fastened on the heavy lid) 

And it hadn't any bottom—or, at least, it seemed that 


way 
When you hurried in to fill it, so’s to yet outside and 
play. 


When the noons was hot and lazy and the leaves hug 
dry and stlll, 
And the locust in the pear tree tree started up his 
planin’-mill, 
And the drum-beat 
temptin’ roll, 
And you knew the ‘‘gang’’ was waitin’ by the brim 
min’ ‘‘swimmin’ hole’’— 

Louder than the locust’s buzzin,’ louder than tle 
breakers’ roar, 

You could hear the woodbox holler, ‘‘Come and fil 
ie up once more!’’ 

And the old clock ticked and chuckled as you let eacli 
armful drop, 

Like it said, ‘‘Another minute, and you're nowhere 
near the top!’’ 


of the breakers was a soothi' 


In the chilly winter mornin’s when the bed was snug 
and warin, 

And the trosted winders tinkled ’neath the fingers of 
the storm, 

And your breath rose off the piller in a simoky clow 
of steam— Ay, 

Then that woodbox, grim and empty, came a-danclt 
through your dreain, ; 

Came and pounded at your conscience, screamed I 
agyravatin’ glee, 

‘Would you like to sleep this mornin’? 
and ’tend to me!’’ 

land how plain it is this minute—shed and barn ays 
drifted snow, .- 

And the slabs of oak a-waitin’, piled and ready, 1 * 
row. 


You git up 


Never was a fishin’ frolic, never was a game of ball, 

But that mean, provokin’ woodbox had to come 4 
spoil it all; 

You might study at your lessons and ‘twas full 
full to stay, 

But jest start an Injun story, and 


aud 


twas empty right 


away. bye ‘bf 
Seemed as if a spite was in it, and although I mg 
forgit . tt 


All the other chores that plagued me, I cau hat 
woodbox yit: off. the 







cares of men—  - 
Still it comes to spoil ‘the picture, screamin, 
me up again !’’—/Joseph C. Lincoln. 
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Vitalizing School Children 
py Dr. W. Roach, Supervisor of School Medical 
Inspection, Philadelphia 
At the Alexander Dallas Bache School, in September, 
qgi2, we decided to study the effect of low temperature 
Jassroom work on the educational processes of the 
hildren. Two groups of normal third grade pupils 
vere available for the test; one group occupying a 
oom heated and ventilated in the usual manner and 
heothers, with the consent of their parents, taught all 
winter in a classroom with the windows 
Both groups of children followed the reg- 
and we observed their work 





hough the 
ide open. 
ilar school program, 


arefully’. 
The windows of the one room were kept constantly 


own from the top and up from the bottom, and the 
oom was cut off from the regular heating plant of the 
building. The ordinary desks were removed and re- 
placed with chair desks which could easily be moved 
hy the pupils themselves to clear the floor space for 
frequent physical exercises. As cold weather ap- 
poached, the children were provided with woolen 
sweaters, Worsted caps, soft woolen blankets and knitted 
yolen gloves. Thus their lower extremities were pro- 
ected from the cold floor with no disturbance of the 
irculation. 

Week by fall 
spring we weighed and examined these pupils, watehed 


opeful, 


er’? op 

















ual of 


brother 
ts and 
trength 
ing of 
OW tof 


r ones week during the and winter and 


lrained 

their study and their play and compared their scholar- 
nake it ship with that of the children in the warm air room. 
can, Mr ie children in both rooms came from the same kind 
of homes, so that the test was as fair and as accurate 
aud searching as possible. As might have been ex- 


ig and 
stood 


pected, we found at the end of the term that the pupils 
inthe open window room had gained on an average 
— vore than twice as much in weight as those in’ the 
gh its 


wam air room. They kept wholly free from colds, 


pretty and were wnuch more regular in attendance than the 
others. 

The experiment was not made primarily to prove 
that fresh air is good for healthy, normal children in 
school, In these days the gospel of sunshine and fresh 
air is accepted and ought to need little preaching. 
Many school boards do not, however, practice the 
doctrine that their members believe in and preach. 
The average school-room is maintained at too high a 
temperature, and ventilation, as a rule, is poor. 

The experiment iias been a complete success in that 
itresulted in legislating windows open. If its  re- 
counting today may result in opening more windows 
for equally deserving children in other places than 
Philadelphia, we will be gratified indeed. And if a 
few more words will add to snch possibility, pardon 
ily expressing these conclusions. 

The beneficial effect of open windows on the health 
aud scholastic progress of pupils can be attributed to 


ks antl 


vy lid) 
ed that 


le and 


5 hung 
up his 
yothin’ 
brim- 
n the 
nd fill 
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wheres Mithe following : 


Yolumes of pure, fresh, cool air roll into the room 
with none of its vital qualities impaired by artificial 
landling. 


Nature’s proper proportion of moisture is mixed 


$ snug 
sers of 


cloud With this atmosphere and nature’s variation is a bene- 

ficial change. Ventilating engineers have made the 
uistake of trying to establish a norm, and sticking to 
Ww-Exlract from address at the Congress of Hygiene, 
Buffalo, 


To Improve District School Buildings 
by Luther L. Wright, State Superintendent, Mich- 
igan 


ancifl 
ed it 
git up 
rn aly 


in 4 
Except in a few progressive states, districts can 
se their children in a building totally. unfit tor 


too] Purposes, without ventilation, proper or ade- 


yall” 
1¢ a 
ate lighting, satistactory heating, healthful seating 
“tipment, sanitary water supply, decent outhouses. 
mie wraqedy of it all is, continues the author, that 
aah what is being done in hundreds of districts 

ery state of these United States where there is no 

ation to prevent. There is nothing to safeguard 

children of this nation from the undermining of 
‘alth and morals, which is inevitable under con- 


tions wij : : 
S$ Which exist throughout this country. 
Absolutely 
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satisfactory heating and ventilating sys- 
@n be installed in one-room buildings for $95 to 
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$125; sanitary drinking fountains with bubbling ar- 
rangements sell for $12 and $20; practical indoor 
chemical closets cost about $35 each; adjustable and 
sanitary seats and desks can be installed at a cost vary- 
ing from $30 to $100 depending upon the size of the 
school; the average country schoolhouse could be re- 
modeled and fully equipped to compare most favorably 
with a city or town schoolroom for less than $500. 
Such an investment is justifiable for any community 
to make. It will not only pay big dividends as far as 
the health and comfort of the students are concerned, 
but it will greatly increase the efficiency of the schools 
along their academic lines. Ciildren and teachers are 
able to do vastly more efficient work under proper con- 
ditions than otherwise.—Seplember Case and Comment. 


Criticisms of the Public School 

Current criticisms of the public schools are discussed 
in a report just issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. Among other things, the contention that 
the ‘‘three R’s’’ are neglected in the modern school is 
answered with the emphatic statement that ‘‘the three 
R’s are better taught today than they were 50 or 60 
years ago.’’? ‘We frequently hear that there are ‘too 
many subjects,’ ‘too many fads and frills,’ and hence 
neylect of the three R’s,'’? says the report. ‘‘The 
critics who utter this sort of criticism seldom ayree on 
exactly what the fads and frills are, but they invari- 
ably look back to a golden past when the so-called 
‘fundamentals,’ reading, writing, and arithmetic, were 
taught in such a way as never to be forgotton. Asa 
inatter of fact, the system of today is immeasurably 
The growth 


ahead of the school system of the past. 


has been steady. Whatever may be said against the 
cnrichment of the course of study, its ‘fads and frills,’ 
the contention that fhe essentials, have 


suffered in comparison with the past, falls flat.’’ 


so called, 


In discussing current criticism generally, the report 
finds that much of the criticism of the public schools 
of today is due to a marked chanye in the purpose of 
public ‘* The 
‘behind the times,’ and the demand for vocational sub- 


cducation. charge of a curriculum 
jects, represent no mere call for different school sub- 
jects as such, but a complete transformation in the idea 
of what the public school should do. Those who 
criticise the bookish curriculum of the public school, 
whether elementary or high school, are really striving 
for what they conceive to be the changed purpose of 
education: To reach all the children of all the people 
with the kind of training that will make them not 
merely intelligent in respect’ to things that are in 
hooks, but will equip them directly for the kind of 
life, cconomic and social, which they wiil lead when 
they leave school; while those who oppose the innova- 
tions do so because they do not concede this broader, 


though apparently more specialized, purpose.’’ 


Practical School Work in a Michigan 
Town 

Boys inthe Ishpeming, Michigan, High School re- 
pair the school buildings for pay, conduct a cooperative 
school farm for profit, and are about to erect a yym- 
nasium for their school in the same business-like way 
they have learned to do other things for themselves 
and the community. All this work is under the direct 
supervision of the regular school authorities, according 
io H. W. the United States Bureau of 
Kducation, 

For the past six years, high-school students from 
the manual-training department have been employed 
During 


Foght, of 


to repair the various city school buildings. 
one summer $3,000 was thus paid for student labor. 
The boys have repaired roofs, laid cement floors, built 
brick walls, and installed plumbing fixtures, The 
gymnasium to be erected by the boys is trom plans 
drawn by seniors in the high school. 
1 been 


Particularly successful has the cooperative 


farm enterprise. Supt. Seribuer induced the board of 
education to rent a patch of ground on the edge of the 
city, and at the same time procured $500 for develop- 
Sixty-four boys responded to a call 
They were im- 


ment 
for volunteers to form an association. 
mediately organized into three working squads, each 
with its own ‘‘boss.’? The boys made their own rules, 


ENXpelises, 
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Strict discipline is enforced, 
As a first step, six acres 


and they carry them out. 
and drones are discouraged. 
was planted to potatoes, cabbages, and strawberries, It 
is the plan ultimately to plant twenty acres in straw- 
berries for the northern markets. The boys receive ten 
cents an hour for their labor, and they are to have 
seven and one-half cents additional when the products 
are marketed. 

These plans to meet the actual needs of the com- 
wunity through its schools developed out of peculiar 
local conditions. 
town of some 13,000 inhabitants in the upper Michigan 
Peninsula. Under the State law, children are not 
allowed to work in the mines and factories until they 
are eighteen years of age. The compulsory aye is 
fourteen. As there are almost no other industries in 
the region, there is more than the usual danger ol 
‘‘drifting’’ on the part of growing boys. It was to 
meet the problem of these boys that the practical ex- 
periments were undertaken, and the results have 
amply justified the effort. Not only have the boys 
become interested in school, but their parents have 
had brought to them in a thoroughly understandable 


Ishpeming is a mining and industrial 


way the direct economic value of education. 


High School Cure for Grade Failures 


An article in the ‘‘Survey’’ calls attention to an inter- 
esting experiment by Principal Fk. HK. Spaulding of the 
Newton Technical High School, Boston, who believes 
that children of high school age should be in the high 
school, whether they have passed their eight years ol 
grade work or not. The first year he put this theory 
into practice he transferred seventy fifteen-year-old 
boys and girls from the seventh and eighth grades 
where they had the art of failing to the 


high school where they have been taught how to  sue- 


learned 


ceed, 

The first year over half the time of these ‘*fartures"’ 
was devoted to such practical things as sewing, cook- 
ing, shop work, and machine work, the remainder to 
academic work, This preparatory year, The 
next year they entered the regular high school course 
with the result that at the end of the first quarter they 
had made records superior to the records of the aver- 


Was a 


ave high school pupils. 


The Use of the Schoolhouse 

The movement for the wider use of school buildings 
is built upon the underlying assumption of democracy 
that the spirit of good will is in the average man, and 
that this spirit may become dominant. — Professor 
Forbes, Rochester. 

This is a yreat discovery—to find we have a beautiful 
club house, built and paid for, and belonging to all 
of us, and ready for use.—.1 ctlicen ala Rochester 
Soctal cenler. 

Kivery school house, so far 
a center of community life.—Superintendent 


as possible, should be- 
come 
Gordy, of Springfield, Mass. 

Public education is only semi-publie and incomplete 
which fails to recognize the larger use of school build- 
ings by the public, the real owners of the buildings, 
for worthy civic and educational purposes.—J/ember 
of Milwaukee School Board, 

As President Elliot has pointed out, there can be no 
waste of money in public school administration com- 
parable to the waste involved in permitting millions 
of dollars worth of property to remain unutilized ex- 
cept during the hours when school is kept.—Superin- 


lendenl Marwell, 





EKdueation is the whole effect of environment, The 
individual is in some way affected by everything with 


Which he comes in contact, from the first moment of 


lite until the end, 
evolution, It is a means of carrying on the. develop- 
went of the individual Man is as yet incomplete; it is 
likely that all his best exercises still lie before him, 
Ile must be ready for what is to come. 
Present civiliza- 


Teaching is therefore a factor in 


Kflicieucy is 
the watchword in modern education, 
tion must not only be maintained but advanced upon, 
Kducation must conserve the best ol the past, partici- 
pate in the activities of the present, aud furnish ideals 
leading to the next step in human evolution. 
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Items of Information and Interest in Various Lines 


An Oriole’s Nest 

A merchant in a Michigan city, who is an admirer 
of birds, has on exhibition in his store window an 
oriole’s nest, with this sign: ‘‘American Ingenuity— 
By the Golden Oriole.’’ 

He considers it a marvel of construction as have 
thousands of others who lave watched and examined 
the work of this clever architect. With what wondrous 
skill are the materials wrought into shape, knots per- 
fectly tied, threads deftly interwoven and the whole 
structure securely suspended by ways that defy all 
human ingenuity! The oriole’s nest is one of the 
wonders of the bird world. Whenever you chance to 
view it, just recall too, that 
‘*No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 

No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert ; 

No glue to join; his little beak was all, 

And yet how neatly finished! 
What nice hand, with every implement and means of 


art, 
And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another?’’ 


A Boat made of Newspapers 
Oue of the most remarkable boats on record has been 
built in St. Augustine. It is made almost entirely of 
newspapers, put together with shellac, and the outside 
layer exhibits headings of papers from every State in 
the Union, from nearly every country in Europe, and 
from Alaska, Egpyt, and Japan. The boat is snug and 
watertight, having been tested by its builder on a 
twelve-hundred mile trip from St. Augustine to New 
Vork. Itis twenty feet long, and when completed 
weighed ninety-one pounds. Its present weight is 

about one hundred and fifty pounds.—Onward. 


Making Bubbles Work 

In a recent issue of //arper’s Weekly Henry Jay Case 
tells how the miners of Rapyed Chutes, in the wilder- 
ness of Ontario, caught air-bubbles in a stream, com- 
pressed them, piped them through ten miles of bush 
country, and ran their plant with them. ‘The energy 
of 2,300 syuare miles of lake and forest country has 
been caught at the point of its first great fall and 
forced through two steel shafts. In the fall down 
the shafts one hundred-odd whirlpools are created, 
which suck the air into the rushing torrent three hun- 
dred teet below, from which the bubbles, lreeing 
themselves, escape into a rock-ribbed chamber, where 
the air iv compressed by water-pressure of 120 pounds 
per square inch. 

The Dead Sea 

In shape the Dead Sea resembles an elongated oval, 
some forty-seven miles long, aud about ten miles wide 
at its greatest breadth. One of the most remarkable 
facts about it is that its surface lies thirteen liundred 
feet below that of the Mediterranean, and us it is some 
thirteen hundred and ten feet deep in places, it means 
that its greatest depth reaches a point no less than two 
thousand six hundred feet below the waters of the 
Mediterranean. It is famed for the saltness and bit- 
terness of its waters, which are extremely dense, con- 
taining twenty-three per cent of solid matter and being, 
bulk for bulk, heavier than the human body. How 
dense the water is may be realized from the following 
facts: In a ton of water from the Caspian Sea there are 
eleven pounds of salt; in the Baltic; eighteen pounds ; 
in the Black Sea, twenty-six pounds; in the Atlantic, 
thirty-one pounds, in the English Channel, seventy- 
two pounds; in the Red Sea, ninety-three pounds ; and 
in the Dead Sea, one hundred and_ eighty-seven 
pounds.—Wide World Magazine. 


How the Sap Rises 

How the raw sap travels from the’absorbing roots 
beneath the ground to the topmost twig on an oak or 
elm tree, more than one hundred feet above, and to 
nearly four or five times that height in the case of 
some of the mammoth gum-trees (eucalyptus) of the 
Tasmanian forests, and in the gigantic Wellingtonia 
of California, has long puzzled the physicist to ex- 


plain. The old idea that capillarity is the factor at 


work, the fluid being conveyed up the trunk and 
branches after the manner of oil through the wick of 
a lamp, becomes an altogether inadequate explanation, 


Especially is this so when we realize that, in some of 
the internal tissues of the stem, the pressure exerted 
reaches from eight to twenty atmospheres, or in other 
words from one hundred and twenty to three hundred 
pounds to the square inch—a force greater than that in 
the boiler of a normal railway-engine. 

This ‘mighty pressure, scattered more or less irregu 
larly through the tissues of the tree, dries the sap to 
the buds and forces them open, expands their leaves, 
and is continually at work wherever the process of 
building new structures is yoing on. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the engineering arrangements for the 
conducting aud controlling of this powerful stream of 
life-giving sap must be very perfectly organized. In- 
deed, they are more than that; they present marvels of 
mechanical construction which are not only astonish- 
ing on account of their perfection, but are so minute 
that man can only penetate the mysteries and beauty 
ot their structure by means of high-power microscopes 
and careful chemical investigations. Even then he is 
left baffled and wonderiny—S¢rand. 


Traveling Stones 

‘*Traveling stones,’’ from the size of a pea to six 
inches in diameter, are found in Nevada. When dis- 
tributed upon a floor or other level surface, within two 
or three feet of one another, they immediately begin 
to travel toward a common center, and there lie lud- 
dled like a clutch of eggs ina nest. A single stone, 
removed to a distance ,of three and a haif feet, upon 
being released, at once started with wonderful and 
somewhat conical celerity to join its fellows. These 
queer stones are found in a region that is compara- 
tively level and little more than bare rock. Scattered 
over this barren region are little basins, from a few 
feet to a rod or two in diameter, and it is in the bot- 
tom of these that the rolling stones are found. The 
cause for the strange conduct of these stones is doubt- 
less to be found in the material of which they are 
composed, which appears to be lode-stone or maynetic 
iron ore, 

How to Extract a.Splinter 

There are few of the small accidents of life that are 
more disagreeable than to have a splinter of wood stuck 
into the hand. Jt is often difficult to remove, and if 
a tiny sliver is left, it festers and becomes very pain- 
ful. If the wood of the splinter is soft, it is not easy 
to pick out with a needle. A new method of extract- 
ing 1t has been devised, and will be welcomed gener- 
ally. It involves the use of steam. A wide mouthed 
hottle, such as a milk bottle, should be filled nearly 
full of water as hot as can be poured in without break- 
ing the glass. The injured part is then placed over 
the mouth of the bottle, pressing down slightly, and 
preventing any steam from escaping. This will cause 
the flesh to be drawn down, and in a minute or so the 
steam will extract the splinter, at the same time re- 
lieving the inflammation. This simple method, which 
may be employed without inconvenience, is entirely 
effective. 

The Smallest Thing in the Universe 

We know that the big telescopes, aided by the 
photographic plate, reveal stars to the number of at 
least one hundred millions lying utterly beyond the 
confines of unaided vision. Now it appears that a 
pinch of salt which one could hold on the point of a 
penknife is made up of atoms numbering not hundreds 
of millions merely, but billions of billions. The 
population of atoms in the smallest particle of matter 
visible under the microscope is greater by far than the 
total human population of the giobe since the race 
developed. And a little instrument composed of two 
fragments of gold-leaf makes it possible to perform the 
miracle of counting these denizens of the realms of 
infinite littleness. 

Within the smallest atom there is a something almost 
two thousand times smaller than the atom itself—a 
something that is detachable from the atom; and sus- 
ceptible of being measured as to its mass and tested as 
to its electric charge with the aid of apparatus actually 
in use in the laboratory. 


matter is called the electric corpuscle or electron. We 
owe our knowledge of it chiefly to Sir Joseph Thosuson. 


It is the smallest thing in the world! and it is probably 


This ultimate particle of — 


the basal sustance out of which all nratter of whatey 
character is built. 

As regards bulk, the electron is, according to th 
French physicist Jean Becquerel, billions of billionsg 
times smaller than the atom. ‘To make the COM parisgy 
vivid, Becquerel likens the electrons in an atom to, 
swarin of gnats gravitating about in the dome of; 
cathedral, As we penetrate thus far and farther jy, 
the realm of the infinitely little, seeing in imaginatig! 
the smallest visible particle of matter resolved in, 
myriads of molecules, each molecule into sund; 
atoms, and each atom into its teeming swarms of ele 
trons, the question naturally arises, What lies beyond) 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams in Harper's Magazin 


Food Value of the Banana 

The proposal in Congress to place a tariff on banana 
which was finally defeated, has brought out conside. 
able information as to the food value of this fruit. 

Jacques W. Redway, the well-known geographic 
author, makes the following interesting comparison it 
this connection: 

From twenty to twenty-five acres of land are neces 
sary to provide enough beef for one adult consumer, 
The same area planted with wheat would feed fron 
forty to fifty people; planted with corn or with rice 
it would support about one hundred and eiglity people; 
planted with potatoes, a little less than that number, 
But twenty-five acres of bananas will support abou 
five thousand people—in some instances even a greater 
number, 

These figures are only an approximate, it is true 
but they represent coefficients of pretty close value 
and great importance. 

Why Do Birds Migrate ? 

We have always been of the opinion that birds mi: 
grated south on the approach of cold weather becaus 
they preferred, like many of us, a warmer climate, 
and were always sure of free transportation aud prol- 
ably good living on the way. We are now told thut 
Professor kK. A. Schaefer, KF. R. S., has a new theory 
about the instinct that determines birds to migrate 
north and south. Professor Schaefer suggests that the 
north and south migrations are uot due to the warmer 
aud colder seasous, but to-the ‘quest for daylight" by 
the birds to obtain sufficient food for their young, 
They have no sense of smell and must depend almost 
exclusively upon quick vision in detecting food, mos 
of which is alive and fugitive. Professor Scliaefer 
says: ‘It is obvious that the proportion of the twenty: 
tour hour cycle which can be utilized by birds for ob- 
taining food becomes greatly diminished during the 
winter months in high latitudes, and may be reduced 
to nil within the Arctic circle, while during the sum 
mer months the amount of daylight in high latitude 
is proportionately increased,’’ 








NERVOUSNESS AND 
EXHAUSTION 


When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 





It is especially recommended for the 
relief of depression that accompanies 
exhaustion and nervousness and to 
strengthen and clear the brain that has 
become tired and confused by over- 
work or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 
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November 1913 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The ‘Teacher’s Help-One-Another Club 


(Address all communications relating to this Department to Mrs Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H.) 


Memory Gents for November 
First Week: 
Iam glad a task to me is given; 
To labor at day by day; ~ 
For it brings me health and strength and 
hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say, 
“Head, you may think, heart, you may 
feel, 
But hand, you shall work alway.’’ 
—Loutsa M. Alcott. 


Second Week: 
So at last we come to feel the beauty 


| 


of the soft, gray day, and of the silences | 


of Nature, and the power of things that | 


are not-to any of our senses-to bring to 
naught the things that are.—Samuel 1. 
Eastman. 
Third Week: 

Strange glory streams through life’s wild 

rents, 
And through the open door of death 
We see the heaven that beckoneth 
To the beloved going hence. 

—Cerald Massey. 


Fourth Week: 

If your name is to live at all, it) is so 
much more to have it live in people’s 
hearts than only in their brains.—0O. II’. 
Holmes. 


Poem for November 


“Wheresoever the gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, that also 
which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her.” 

Mark 14:9 

Drudgery, drudgery, all the day! I 
must throw away my life’s best days 
on the homely care 

That falls to the lot of the housewife. 
Bare as the rocks of Hermon the life 
of one 

Who, from the dawn of day to the setting 
sun, does nothing grander than sweep, 
or bake in the oven the little barley 
cake. 

Dmdgery, drudgery! Ah, today my boy 
goes into the desert to keep—my 
shepherd boy brave—his father’s 
sheep. 

When I think of the hoy ’tis with joy I 
make for his Junch in the desert the 
barley cake, 

The mother toiled in the home that day. 
But the Master came to the desert 
place, 

And the multitude followed, quick to 
trace the steps of the Wonder-worker 
who 

Dropped blessings into their lives like 
dew. 

A multitude hungry-—-and whence the 
bread with which they must now be 
fed? 

0 mother bowed close to your lonely 
task, what grander work could your 
fond heart ask? 

The Master receives from your boy and 
breaks, with his blessing, your five 
little barley cakes. 


President’s November Letter 


Dear Help-One-Anotiers: 
Do you want to know what one of our 
teachers has accomplished? I am sure 


| 














that you do, for it was in an out-of-the- | 


way place, in a state noted for poor 
schools, so the fact that a mere girl could 
bring about such an ideal result as she 
has, under such adverse conditions, 
should be an inspiring thought to others 


| others how to use it. 


who must work in similar circumstances, | 


She is an enthusiast in her profession. 
She went to this place with an earnest 
resolve to help her community, but not 
Ma patronizing way, for she was a sen- 
‘ible, modest girl as well as wide-awake 
ard helpful. A teacher whom she loved 
dearly had advised her ‘‘to train the 
People for a perfectly ideal life just 
Where they are ; to try to make their life, 
lust where it is, healthful, intelligent, 
(ficient, and with a gracious social cul- 
lure not without its joys. That is a 
Weacher’s duty and a beautiful work.’’ 

Healthful—That came first. So she 
Planned how tiie schoolhouse and grounds 
‘ould be made sanitary, the children 
et the laws of health, end the district 

€ as sanitary as the school grounds, 


JIntelligent{—YThat meant to provide lec- 
tures, to start a school library and to have 
the pupils share some of their advantages 
with their families. 

/fficient—T\is was a farming region, 
sé she planned Corn and Tomato Contests 
a Harvest Home, an Exhibtion, the use of 
Unele Sam's Bulletins for farmers, a 
cooking class for the pupils, a club for 
mothers, and many other things. 

Social Cullure—Well, that would mean 
evenings with games, neighborhood 
gatherings at the schoolhouse, picnics, 
inavic Jantern entertainments, ete. She 
had bought a lantern for the children, 
and her plan was to include the patrons 
in all the children’s good times, In fact, 
that was the secret of ler success,—that 


| all worked together. 


All this meant money, as well as work, 
so the first thing on the program was a 
reception, ‘The pupils and she made the 
ice cream and candy with materials do- 
nated by the friendly storekeeper and the 
parents. Her cooking class, with the 
help of the champion cake maker of the 
place, made the cakes. The boys and 
girls in aprons made by her sewing class, 
(she was not an expert in this line, so 
she had enlisted a capable mother who 
made all her family’s clothes to come to 
the schoolhouse two alternoons in the 
week, and the children worked like little 
beavers to get their aprons ready for the 
evening) were the waiters. Jack Ilorner 
presided over a big Plum Pie. This was 
a tub coverd with some cream-colored 
cheesecloth. It was full of plums, — 
articles wrapped in paper, and with a 
string attached which ran up through a 
hole in the center of the cloth cover. 
There were various kinds of contests, 
planned to prevent any stiffness, sueh as 
apron hemming for the men, nail driving 
for the Jadies, archery for the girls, 
throwing rings over a stake for the boys. 

In a corner of the school yard, under a 
tree, the boys had built a gypsy tent 
with three white sheets, and here the 
teacher (for she wanted the fortunes told 
to contain some hints and helps) told 
fortunes for all who came. Later, there 
there music and singing. The reception 
was a big success, a goodly sum was 
earned, and parents who had never been 
inside the schoolhouse had gotten ac- 
quainted with teacher, pupils and build- 
ing and would be sure to come again, 

The children’s interest in the school 
grew with the increased interest of the 
parents, and there was established a 
friendly feeling between school and com- 
miuuinity. So when, later, a Citizen’s 
League was organized, the majority of 
the people were ready to join. 

Now, this is the true story of one little 
country school: Two years ago, a mis- 
erable building, barren yards, an in- 
different set of children, and equally 
uninterested community ; today, a pleas- 
ant little schoolhouse, with attractive 
grounds, flower-beds, a vegetable garden, 
an arbor, a ball ground, a tennis court, 
seats and tables made by the Boys Club 
for the lawn parties and the warm weather 


school lunches; ‘‘ Neighborhood Kyen- 
ings’’ for games and recreation, and 


sometimes lectures, speeches, ‘‘ talks’? 
(by those who have made a special sue- 
cess of something,- 
Culture,’’ e.g. A boy who lias learned 
to use his camera well may give a little 
talk on the ‘‘Kodak,’’? and show. the 
(There are musical 
evenings often, 

Now, doesn't a thing like this make 
you realize what a fine profession ours is, 


and don’t you want to start right off to | 


do likewise, Ae/s. And then come here 
and tell us all about it, so we can share 
in your pleasure, 
Cordially your friend, 
Jean Halifax. 


Suggestions on Arithmetic 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

It has heen my experience in teaching 
that if the subject of fractions has heen 
well taught, percentage will offer but 
little difficulty. 

Teachers should see to it that only the 
best of materials should be presented. 
I,ocal problems—those dealing with the 
student’s own environment—should be 








the first that are presented. The teacher 
should secure his data directly from the 
home, shop, tarm, store, ete. These 
problems will prove far better than the 
‘fready made’’ problems from the text- 
hook, The text-book problems should 
be given last, when the pupils are familiar 
with the process, and will serve to give 
yhem expertness in the solution of difli- 
cult work, 

Pupils should be taught not only how 
to solve problems, but to prove that their 
work is correct. This is very important, 
and will be of much benefit to both 
pupils and teacher. \Vhen mensuration 
is taken up, have them make an ac- 
curate diagram of all problems that will 
adinit of it. The diagram makes the pro- 
blem so much plainer, that it almost don- 
bles their mathematical powers. 

Students have trouble sometimes in 
remembering tie key number that is used 
in finding the diagonal of the cube-~that 
is 1.732. By associating it with the year 
of Washington’s birth, there will be no 
more trouble with it, tor it will be firmly 
fixed in the mind ready for instant use, 
O, A. K., Illinois. 


’ 


A Letter from Japan 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Picturesquely situated at the head of 
the Inland Sea stands the city of Kobe. 
The name means ‘‘Head’’ or ‘‘Gate olf 
God,’’ probably referring to its position 
at the lead of this sea. Ships of all 
nations lie at anchor in its busy harbor 
for Kobe is the chiet seaport of Central 


| Japan, and has an immense foreign trade, 





The climate is said to be dryer and 
finer than most Japanese cities, and out 
of its population of eighty thousand, a 


fair proportion are foreigners, In the 


and ornamented with hedges, groups of 
palins, thatched summer houses and a 
beli tower, In a green ravine not far 
away are the falls of Nunobiki, where a 


clear mountain stream takes two long 
plunges down granite walls and passes on | 


over the sloping plain to the sea. Cross- 
ing the ravine is a quaint covered bridge, 
with seats where visitors may sit and watch 
the falling water and the wisteria blos- 
soms hanging from overhead on the 
mountain side, There are winding walks 
on the hillsides near the water, and tea 
houses and small curio shops. Not far 
away is what looks like a prettv dwelling 
in a garden of shrubbery and miniature 
streams, but on nearer approach it proves 
to be a shop with the sign—‘ Satsuma 
Ware, Call and Inspect.’’ . 

There seem to be canals and bridges 
everywhere, and strange looking temples 
in front of which are huge gateways, 
topped with many peaked and many 
cornered roots, and decorated with curious 
colored carving and pictures, These 
gateways stand at the entrance to all Bud- 
hist Temples, which are usually situated 
on the hilltops, and surrounded by pleas- 
ure grounds or parks, with miniature 
iandscape work, tiny groves of dwarf pine 
trees and lilliputian Jakes with arched 
bridges. Kverywhere there is such a fan- 
tastic prettiness as to seem unreal, and 


. 7" : ; one begins oO onde ne er * has 
—farmers on “Turnip | gins to wonder whether he has not 


wandered into some new world or fairy- 
land, Little men and women worshipers 
come and Kneeling before a great 
wooden box beside the inner door of the 
temple, they cast in their offerings and 
turn away, and the click of their tiny 
wooden sandles grows fainter in the di 
tance as they disappear, 


xo. 


Away on the distant hillsides are seen 
the cities of the dead with the tiny 
| gravestones so close together as to stig 


i their dead in sitting posture, in 


vest at once the question, why? and in 
reply we are told that these people bury 
tiny 
barrel-shaped boxes. 

Down in the city below are miles and 
miles of gray tile-roofed shops, with 
narrow streets where all is bustle and 
confusion. In passing through these 
city streets, one is surprised at the large 
number of theatres. Theatre going is 
said to be almost a craze with the Japan- 
ese, During all hours of the day and 
until almost midnight, crowds are seen 
passing in and out the doors. The poor. 
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One More 


Colgate Help 
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Mrout of Chart—measuring 1 lepat) te) neh bra 


binding top and bottom 


This chart for the school room will 
aid your pupils in getting started on 


| the Good Teeth--Good Health road. 


centre ofthe foreign Concession is a pretty | 
park, shaded with ancient camphor trees, | 


It tells clearly and quickly of the need 
for guarding the teeth by daily care. It 


‘will help you in the most direct and prac- 
| tical way to impress this need upon your 


| pupils. 


There is no mention of Colgate’s 
on either the front or back of .this chart so 


| that even if your School Board objects to 


| advertising matter the usefulness of this 


Educational Chart is unhampered. 
Sent for 10c in stamps—until the few 


| thousand we have are exhausted. 


Did you clip the coupon from the ad- 
vertisement in the October number? If not, 
do so now and get the free trial tubes and 


pledge cards to assist your Oral Hygiene 


| 


| 





instruction, 


COLGATE & CO., 


Dept. 7, 199 Fulton St., New York 
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The Mental Strain 
of Teaching 


IS SEVERE AND TRYING 


It needs sound health to keep 
active brains and good cheer, 
which are so essential, and 
nothing that science affords is 
so potent as the pure medical 
nourishment in Scott’s Emulsion. 


Its nutritive force increases 
the red corpuscles of the blood 
to strengthen the organs and 
bathe the tiny nerve cells in 
the rich plasma by which 
they are nourished. 


Thousands of teachers take 
Scott’s Emulsion regularly to 
keep up their strength and 
avoid the weakening influence 
of their labors. 


Scott’s Emulsion sets in action 
the very forces that strengthen 
body and brain, and is free from 
stimulating alcohols or stupefy- 
ing drugs. It will help you. 




















Upon request, mentioning this paper, we 
will cheerfully send a sanitary fiberloid art 
blotter for your personal use. 


13-129 Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 









































We Have Paid Thousands of Dollars 
AY TO AMATEUR SONG WRITERS. You may be able to 
(@) write a steady seller and share in future 
We Profits. Send us your poems or melodies 
arrange for only Original square deal offer. 
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Will bring to you, Freight prepaid, a Schmoller 

Mueller Sweet-toned Piano. Here is the 
opportunity of having placed in your home to 
ad Free for 30 days a guaranteed-for-25-years 
piano. 


If you like it you are given 


5 Years to Pay 


Our wonderful selling plan is so devised 
that people with music in their souls, but small 
purses, can now satisfy their love for music 
and have a Sweet-Toned Piano at once. 


Do not hesitate but mail the attached coupon. 
We will send you our beautiful catalogue of won- 
derful pianos that are sold at factory-to-home 
prices at a saving of $100 to $175, and on terms 
that are truly remarkable. 


You can easily save 10 cents a day. 
That will pay for the piano. We ship it to you 
Freight Prepaid. You can try it free for 30 
days. You are given 5 Years to Pay. 


Tear off this coupon now and send for come 
plete details of our pian and catalogue. 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000 
Dept. N. 1.311 Omcha, Neb. 





Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Dept. N. {.311 Omaha, Neb. 


Gentlemen: Please send me all in- 
formation regarding your plan. 
Pa ee 
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NORMAL IN 


| est. workman frequently spends all his 
savings in this way. Lunches are carried 
| with them and partaken of between the 
acts, while small boys ply a brisk trade 
selling fruit, cigars or tea to the closely 
| packed audience seated on the floor. The 
foreigner, however, longs to leave these 
| crowded halls and wander again over the 
| hills or through the parks, where all is 
bewildering beauty and strangeness.— 
Eva M. HARDIE, Japan. 


November Song 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
Here is a song which I am_ sending. 
| It is not original. 


GRIM 
‘* Way 


NOVEMBER 


Down upon de Swanee 


River.’’ 


Tune: 


All around the autuinn leaves are lying, 
O’er hill and dale, 


Through fragrant pines the breeze is 


No bird song with each echo ringing 
Floats through the wood ; 

So let our happy voices singing 
Gladden the solitude, 
Chorus— 

Fare thee well, grim old November, 
Speed in song away ; 

Our grateful hearts shall still remember 
Thou bringest one glad day. 

Songs filled with all the joy of living, 
Songs free from care, 

Hail now the blessed old Thanksgiving 


STRUCTOR 


‘“*Wake! wake! children wake! 
we’re singing for your sake! 

Cheer up! cheer up! cheer up! chee! 
Sweet the song as sweet can be. 

Rise! rise! children rise! Shake the 
poppies from your eyes! 

Sweet! sweet! cheer up! tweet! 
ing blossoms at your feet. 

Song and sweetness, dawn and dew, all 
are waiting now for you. 

Wake! wake! children wake! Now we’re 
singing for your sake.’’ 

When the song was ended the King 
gave her a cluster of cherries—cut from 
drawing paper and colored with crayola— 
and she flew back to her nest to give 
them to her little ones. It takes only a 
few moments to dramatize a story, and 
the gain in interest and expression more 
than repays the teacher for any extra 


Here 


Morn- 


will try to get his lesson if by so doing 
M., Maine. 


A Thanksgiving Recitation 
Dear Ilelp-One-Anothers :— 
Ilere is an original verse for a Thanks- 
giving program: 
THANKFUL 


Thankful was a Pilgrim maid, 
And lived in Plymouth Town. 
Iler speech was quaint, her manner prim, 
She wore a homespun gown. 
She lived in a cabin made of logs, 
With never a window-pane ; 
There was no carpet on the floor ; 
Her food was coarse and plain. 





Crowned with a garland rare. 

Jovs rise, away with gloom and sorrow, 
Love brings the light— 

Hope sees the whole wide world tomorrow 
Gleaming in splendor bright. Chorus— 


So while the fields and flowers are dream- 
in 
Wake heart and voice ; 
Bright eyes and merry faces beaming 
Bid all today rejoice. 
Naught can our bond of union sever 
What e’er befalls, 
Comrades we stand, united ever, 
Each for the help of all. Chorns— 


—I,. M. H., Ilinois. 


[This is the only address. Will lL. M. 
FH, please send us the rest? We are glad 
to welcome such songs, for some of our | 
members are not singers, and are glad of | 
words for familiar tunes—. ] | 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Do you have your first and second grade 
pupils dramatize some of the little stories 
in their readers? If you do not you. are 
missing ‘‘heaps of fun.’’ I really think 
that my little people would rather drama- 
tize a new story than go out to play any 
day. 

We gave two of our favorite stories, 
‘*Chicken Little’? and ‘‘ The Song of the 
Lark,’’ at our closing entertainment last 
term. Our visitors were greatly pleased 
with them, and were very enthusiastic 
over the earnest manner in which the 
children entered into the spirit of the 
characters they represented, and also the 
absence of any self-consciousness on their 
part, 

The little maid who took the part of 
the Lark was especially good. She is 
very small and graceful, and she actually 
seemed to fly from her nest in the 
meadow to the place where the King sat 
proudly on his throne, wearing his crown 
of gilt paper. She paused however in 
her flight long enough to reply very em- 
phalically in turn to the blandishments 
of Gray Pussy in the grass, Gray Greedy 
Hawk in the tree, and Sly Fox at the 
entrance to his den. On reaching the 
King she told him that she had come to 
sing him a song that pleasant June morn- 
ing. He very graciously told her that 
he should be pleased to hear it, where- 
upon she sang very sweetly: 


‘ | 
Dramatize the Stories | 
| 








fai 
She never sang, or danced, or romped, 


As children do today, 

For the Pilgrims thougit it was a sin 
Kor people to be gay. 

Mer life to me seems dull indeed, 
With little fun or play, 

But I hope she had a happy time 
That first Thanksgiving Day. 

—MONIRA F. McIN‘TOSH, Maine. 


Winter Nature Study 


Dear Help-One-Anothers:— 

Nature-study classes always seemed re- 
sponsive to my enthusiasm, until last 
fall, when I was surprised at the lack of 
interest of my entire botany class. Upon 
consideration I decided that, having 
completed the previous year, the agri- 
culture supposed to alternate with botany, 
they felt that they had but a half year's 
work to do in the whole session, and 
could afford to dally. 

The next afternoon I heard no text 
assignment, but took them for a botany 
walk, When we returned to the school- 
room, fresh and interested, I announced 
that, through the session, I expected them 
to outline each chapter of their botany 
text-book. The outline must be written 
with pen and ink in a durable book. 
Neatness, grammatical and rhetorical cor- 
rectness, and number of examples, illus- 
trations, and specimens would count in 
the grade. Thus, they could put their 
newly acquired rhetorical knowledge into 
daily practice. 

The plan worked. The harder they 
worked, the more enthusiastic they be- 
came. We did not discontinue the study 
in winter. We took walks to get speci- 
mens of local evergreens, to study sleep- 
ing plant life, stem systems and frame- 
work, leaf articulation, winter buds, and 
even the ages of trees. The boys were 
very much interested in the latter. The 
pupils secured specimens from a distance. 
They studied house plants and experi- 
mented with clippings. « 

Winter botany is splendid... 

Then came ythe opening ,of the tree 
buds and the’earliest flowers.% Text-book 
and outline book’ were laid aside. ¢ Each 
pupil got a book in;wiich to paste wild- 
flower specimens} (the[winter specimens 
were pasted on¥cardboard)! Two mem- 
bers ‘of ‘the’ class} had 4116 wild flowers 
each-—not all duplicates!) All, but three 





NO FREE COPIES 


limited to January Ist. 
Page two of this Journal, 


another large edition will soon be receive 





copy for every teacher subscribing during the 
balance of 1913, but no free copies will be given 


Our offer to give The School Year to each person sub- 
scribing to Normal. Instructor’ and‘ Primary Plans is 
A full description of The School Year will be found on 
That it is invaluable to teachers is attested by the 
thousands who are using it in their daily work. The first edition of Fifty Thous- 
‘and copies delivered to us from the bindery in July is nearly exhausted, and 


d. .We shall be prepared to provide one 


AFTER JANUARY FIRST 


work on her part. Even the dullest pupil’ 


he can gain the coveted honor of taking: 
“5a , part in a new story.—M. FF. 
sighing, | 
List to the mournful tale. 
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FACIAL EXERCISE 


RESTORES YOUTHFUL BEAUTY 


Real compelling Beauty comes only in Nature's 
way. Let me teach you how you can, in your own 
home, restore as well as preserve youthful contour 
and expression; remove all wrinkles caused by saa. 
ving muscles; make the complexion as fresh as in 
virlhood (through invigorated circulation): and 
make a flabby, withered neck firm and fresh, with. 
out massage, vibration, plasters, or any external 
treatment, These can neither restore youthful 
uppearance nor prevent marks of age. My system 
both Restores and Prevents. 1 have been teaching 
it for thirteen years and have many pupils of na. 
tional prominence in this and foreign countries, 

Write today for my New Booklet. **Bacial Exer. 
cise,’ which fully describes my System, and my new 

BE 


Supplementary Beauty Course—FRER, 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 811, 209 State St., CHICAGO 


RAINCOATS 


Factory to Wearer 
For Men, Women and Children. 


Madein the latest styles of finest 
double texture cloth, absolutely water- 
roof, Very attractive and durable. 
fe save you 50 to TY, off prices 
charged in Retail Stores, Write to-day 
for New Fall Catalogue and Samples, 


Bristol Raincoat Company, 
327 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N.Y 





























The New Style 


Edison Phonograph 
and your choice of over 1500 
records now shipped direct to you 


FREE 


] Yes, try it out right in your own 
J home. Entertain your family and 
your friends. Send it back at our 
uJ expense if you don’t want tokeepit. 
$2 a month now pays for a genuine 

, Edison Phonograph at the Rock- 
Bottom Price and without even 
* interest on monthly pa 


Write Today 
For Our FREE Edison Book 
Tells about the wonderful en- 
tertainers, Shows you all the machines 


have to choose from, No obligations 
BOOK, Write Today NOW. 
3268 Edison Bl i 
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‘and records you 
in asking for our 
























Made by one Robinson salesman. You—yourself— 
can positively make $60 and expenses every week. 

want men like you, hustiing, energetic, ambitious 
fellows, anxious to make money, who are willing to 
work with me, Not for me, but with me, I want you 
to advertise, sel}, and appoint local agents for the 


biggest, most sensational seller in 5) yeurs — the 
ROBINSON FOLDING BATH TUB. Here's an ab- 
solutely new invention that has taken the entire 
country by storm. Nothing else like it. Gives every 
home a modern up-to-date bathroom in any part 0 
the house. No plumbing, no waterworks needed. 
Folds in small roll, handy as an umbrella. Self- 
emptying and positivels unleakable. Absolutely 
guaranteed for 5 years, Hustlers, east, north, west, 
south, ~coining money. Orders, orders, everywhere. 
Badly wanted, eagerly bought, for remember, fully 
0 per cent of homes have no bathrooms. Immense 
profits for you. Two sales a day means #300 a month. 

ere’s proof—real proof: Willi Gunekel, Ohio, got 
$240 worth of orders first week, A. Bernider, Ran- 
sas, made in four hours. Hamilton, of Wyo., 
made $60 first two days. Hundreds like that. 
Pleasant, permanent, fascinating work. | 

This is not idletalk. Make me prove it. 

stcard. Let me write you a longJetter. 4 
Seclde. No experience needed, no capital. Your 
credit is good if you mean business. But you mus 
be ambitious, you must want to make money, Thats 
all. Write a postcard now. I want to pay you sixty 
dollars every week. 


Sales Mgr., The Robinson Mig. Co. 








320 Vance Street Toledo, Ohio 
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Burgoyne came from Canada with men | At Stony Point in ’79 by dashing Gen- 





had over 100; none less than fifty. These | When at Cowpens, Kutaw Springs and 





artistically arranged, carefully labeled and money, too, | eral Wayne, Yorktown, too, 

specimens were handed in on May 20. | But twice at Saratoga his numbers were | And Paul Jones whipped the Navy,—the | The British cause in ‘‘ Yankee’? lands 

Some of the girls continued collecting but few. Serapis was his gain. was looking rather blue. 

all summer.—T. C., Virginia. In ’78 came the French fleet from far! In ’80 they Camden and Charlestown also | The British signed the treaty in 1783, 
; > 7). across the sea ; won, |} And glory hallelujah! America is free! 

Patrons’ Day Then Monmouth: but Wyoming did end) But these were counter-balanced by the | : ire a ae 
sae {lelp-One-Anothers :— unhappily, devds of “8%. | J. K. C., Colorado. 
Patrons’ Day was observed for the first 


time last year in our schools, The chil- 


; e @ 
dren greatly enjoyed preparing seat work ; ) 
to be placed on exhibition for that occa- JS 1 C 0 
sion and even the dullest pupils dis- 


played some good work, The blackboards | 
were beautifully decorated with border | 


and other stencils, colored by the pupils, e 
and we had plenty of flowers, foliage 
plants and sunshine, | 


We made our own envelopes from a 
pattern furnished by our drawing teacher 


and wrote invitations which the children “My Ladye’s Jewel Box”’ is a beautiful, big book—page after 


acting as ~~ sm a to ; q b ; 
their parents. The invitations read: age o : — . AM 
“This invitation we extend Pi 8 jewe S an gems t Ings o gold and silver, exquisite 
And trust your presence you will lend; | gifts—more than ten thousand of them, artistically and conven- 
On Friday next from two till four b 

We hope to meet you at our door; | iently arranged. , 
We'll welcome you with greeting hearty 
If you'll attend our Patrons’ Party. 

With song and speech we'll entertain, 
And then perhaps you'll come again.’’ 








The afternoon program consisted of | 
songs and recitations interspersed with | 
regular work in various studies performed | 
by the children. —K. A. W., Penna, 


Simple Ideas in School Sewing 


Dear Ilelp-One-Anothiers :— : _" 
We have no ianual training depart. | MRR mee 
ment in our school, so I decided to show 
my pupils a few useful things to make. 
First, we made pin-cushions of linen, 
towel cloth, cambric or domestic—whiat- 
ever the pupils had. We sketched orig- 
jnal designs of cherries, peaches, apples, 
forget-ine-nots, daisies and pansies on 
pieces of cloth about five inches square. 
These designs they sewed out with skein 
silk or crochet cotton, then sewed the 
two pieces together and stuffed with lint 
cotton, ‘The border was made of lace, 
fluted ribbon, or hemp rope of various 
colors. | 
Then we made penwipers. Two pieces 
of tan linen, oval-shaped, with scalloped 
edges and a forget-me-not design worked 
out in colors, served as covers. ‘The 

pieces for wiping were of felt or flannel i 

orany such cloth, Finally they were FS st ws galanin i? oy nae . - 
sewed together and a bow of ribbon tied i AURA ie j hry ese “ ; : 
at the closed end. going eed Sam's mail brings you the articles. We prepay all 


Working or sewing bags were then Genuine See ‘ : 
> Ni B . 
Le Valliere Pearls delivery charges and guarantee safe arrival, 


made of domestic or linen with some | Bar Pin, Gold 


flower design worked out in them. | 
makes prices that are surprisingly low 









The “Jewel Box” is 


a wonderland of photographs, 


descriptions and prices of things se- 
‘lected with infinite care. 









This book makes shopping a delight and brings 
you as wide a range of goods to choose from as 
you would find in the largest of stores. Right in 
4 8 your home you make your selections, and Uncle 
























Mounting 





Match-scratchers were made by sewing 
a fruit or flower design in a piece of tan} | wo gg, 
linen and covering a piece of oval paste- | | 
hoard therewith, A small tin can cut in 
two and fasiened with thread or wire | 
served as match-holder, and asmiall piece 
of sandpaper as scratcher. 

Small working aprons were also made 
of tan linen. 

Book-marks of oval and oblong shapes 
were made like the covers for the ven- 
wipers. 

Pincushions of walnut shells stuffed 
wih cotton and covered with satin or vel- | 
vet of different colors wére easy to make. 








$1.50. Platnoid Bar Pin. Pearls and Rhinestones 


Buy from our workshops direct. Save middlemen’s profits 


Your money buys unusual values. You save by pur- 
chasing from us direct. You are protected by the 
Baird-North Guarantee—which covers every article you 
buy. Your money is not ours until you are satisfied. 
Centre-table covers were made in round Solid Gold i It will be cheerfully returned if you wish. Over 500,000 
and oval shapes much like the covers for . Cameo j , , ee : 

SEGbibers wuty muck lerer. ae A 4 satisfied buyers have helped to build our business, because 
Neckties of blne or tan linen with] | 

crescent and arrow design worked in with 
skein silk of the same color were also 
made,.—Trro KF, BURHRER, Texas. 










No. 8 $3.50 











we have saved them money and have given them square, 





honorable service. We reter you to any bank as to our 
reliability. 
A History Poem y 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I wish to offer a poem which may be | 





Sending for our “Jewel Box” catalogue places you under 






no obligation. Fill in coupon and return it to us to-day. 


BAIRD-NORTH COMPANY 







new to some of you and which I find very | : V4 No, 75. aad oe 109, 92.25, 
helpful in teaching the Revolutionary | ‘ y “oo — Goll Gold 
riod of his pe | : ameo 

| listory | vipin 





’ 


First Lexington in ’75, and also Bunker No. 39. 






Hill Oe. oe. —oOo“ 
Then ‘Ticond tal by Allen’s | Gold Filled Rpolid Gold Locket Gagne 617 Broad St o 
fonderoga taken iy eles onogram . extra ae ) roa a reet > A 

S 9 > of 


Hat Pin 





mighty will. 

In '76 did Washington the folks of Bos- 
ton please, 

And at Moultrie we dared to meet the 
‘Mistress of the Seas."’ 

long Island and Philadelphia may boast 
of a reverse, 

But long our deeds at Trenton may well 






PROVIDENCE, 9" 







ibe told in verse. P 4 A 
77 at Princeton did Washington win | aes 1a. of 
_ tenown, ws 
Ich Brandywine and Germantown | we r ‘ 
4 os 








could even not cast down. 
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ROYAL 


Baki ng Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


There is a remarkable interest 
in Home Baking and Cooking 
throughout the land. 


This is a most encouraging in- 
dication that the battle against 
impure, improper food is going 
to be won. 

The credit for the victory will 
belong to the women of the 
country. 


Home cooking has the backing 
of science and the approval of 
fashion. It adds to housekeeping a 
pride; to our food, healthfulness. 


It is acknowledged by experts, 
and by the women who know, 
that the best cooking in the 
world to-day is with the aid of 
Royal Baking Powder. 
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THIS BIG GLOBE 


FREE 


Just a little easy, pleasant 
effort on the part of yourself 
and pupils and it is yours. 







This is the latest globe on the market, 
lithographed in ten permanent, oil 
colors and is water proof. It is over 
three feet in circumference, stands 
twenty inches high and is strictly 
up-to-date. 


How You May Get It FREE 


We furnish high grade, artistic post cards 
to schools to sell to raise money. These 
cards are beauties and sell ‘‘like hot cakes.”’ 
We put them up in envelopes of half a 
dozen each. If you will explain our offer to 
your pupils and get them to promise to do 
their best to sell all the cards, we will send 
you 50 envelopes by express prepaid. You 
are to give them out to your pupils to sell at 
10c and send us the money received for them; 
we will then ship 50 additional envelopes. 
When all are sold and the money received by 
us we will send you the large globe all 
charges prepaid, Give name and address of 


your school trustee or chairman of the board. 
We refer you to the publishers of this paper who know 
us and wild tell you that we will do just as we agree, 
Shoul i 1 Don't Delay. w International Dicti A set of Wall 
y ster o ums We can supply a Webster's Ne rnational Dictionary—A set of Wa 
weeenae olane-ook u my elopedia—Portraite of Great Men and other pictures, or Books for your School 
Library for selling various quantities of cards. Globes and other premiams for sale, 





The Crescent Co., 144 Cutier Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 














Training the. Little Home Maker 


TEACHING WITII THE USK OF MINIATURE ARTICLES 
- By Grace B. Faxon 


The use of miniature articles in teach- 
ing the simple rules of housework is ad- 
vocated in ‘‘Training the Litthe Home 
Maker,’’? by Mabel Louise Keech.* Such 
an equipment as is described in this book 
would be practical for many rural 
schools, If there is no special teacher of 
domestic science, the regular teacher 
might devote several hours a week to the 
commonest household tasks, teaching 
with the use of these toy articles, or some 
good housekeeper in the neighborhood 


Kitchen Work 


to be used in the lesson.) 


kitchen. 


the work. 
the stove while blacking. 


might be persuaded, possibly, tocome for | _ If possible, have a small room or se. 
tion of a room where the girls can serqh 
the floor; also a sink, that they may 


two hours a week and instruct. 

This book outlines a course to cover 
two school years, with one lesson a week. 
The author says in her chapter ‘‘Essen- 


scour the faucets. 
Outline: 


tials for Teachers:’’ ‘‘It is not advisable 1, Making fire. 

to attempt to give the course in one year 2. Blacking stove, 

with two lessons a week, for the girls will 3 Cleaning cupboards, 
not be capable of grasping the last les- 4. Caring for refrigerator, 
sons within so short atime, any more than 5. Disposing of garbage. 
ten-year-old girls could master element- 6. Cleaning table. 


Cleaning sink. 
Scrubbing floors. 
Miscellaneous. 


ary grammar and advanced rhetoric in one 
year, granting the time. Zhey need a 
gradual growth.’' 9. 

Also in this same chapter she says: Class at work: 1. 
“The outlines are especially adapted to | the paper and lay it in the grate of the 
virls from eight to eleven years of age. | stove, place sticks across each other og 
Girls under eight cannot grasp all of the | the paper so that the air and flames cap 


sos 








Copyrighted 1913 by J. B. Lippincott Company 
Complete Equipment of Miniature Articles 


The size of the various articles is as follows: Dresser three feet high ; bed two and a_ half feet 
long ; dining table three and a half feet by two feet by twenty inches ; dinner set—plates about the 
size of a Gessert piate ; stove fifteen inches long; kitchen cabinet twenty inches high; other furnisl 
ings in proportion. as far as possible. 


details nor apply themselves to the work | get between them. Put on the coal@ 
as well as older ones. Asa rule girls | little at a time until the fire is wel 
over eleven feel too old for the rest of | started. It would not be wise to light 
the class and for the toys, but if they are | the fuel ; but talk about it and speak of the 
willing to enter the class, they should | dangers of using matches carelessly, 
be encouraged to do so, as they can gain | striking them on walls, and dropping the 
much benefit from the lessons.’’ burning portions on the floor. 

In this chapter is given an itemized 2. With a brush, or a cloth overs 
price list of the equipment—some two | stick, apply blacking to stove, polishing 
hundred articles—with total cost of but | witha woolen cloth. Polish nickel trim 
f62.50, which cost might be reduced | mings with scouring soap. 
should some of the articles be made at | 3. Remove dishes from shelves of cup 
home or by the children themselves. | poard: clean shelyes thorouglily, puto 
This equipment provides furnishings for | ¢lean papers, wash dishes not in com 
1 agg i ee kitchen and | mon use, and replace them all. 
aundry, ‘‘ Work in parlor, library, hall a ia sen 
and bathroom may be talked wrth dur- 4. Remove food | from refine 
ing the lessons on the bedroom = and — a to a ae Poss 
kitchen, thus saving the expense of ad- Ne ee ee ee ee aaa of 
ditional furniture,’’ advises the author. | *©Y*T. put away ‘unneccemry < t allow 

Another one of Miss Keech’s ideas is food in refrigerator, | oo as 
to ‘‘cut from household journals pictures Fond to senate Hers it becomes rege 
of well-ordered rooms, arrange artistic- eerie i eo yeaa cnet par 
ally on uniform sheets of mounting Aaa leg be rob soe A ice of 
board, and show them to the girls, en- ne oe gg <i Oe ee 
couraging them to note the good points me nt th — tl ilies ahaa eae 
about the furnishings. Use pictures of — agen taint ar 
tables and dining-roums for dining-room 5. Have a closed receptacle paar 
lessons, kitchens for kitchen lessons, | bage, and keep it outside kitchen t 
etc,” If it is necessary to put garbage on stree’ 
for collection, use covered receptacle; 
also for the sake of people passing 9 
that it may not call flies and thus spre 
disease, 





*Permission to quote from this book has been 

iven by the publishersof ‘Training the Little 

ome Maker,” Jj. B, Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, © 
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(This is the second part of one chapte 
in ‘Training the Little Home Maker,” 
The first part gives the list of materia) 


Preparation and arrangement of cla: 
Arrange the furniture in the form of, 
A table will be needed at the 
side at which the girls will do someg 
Paper should be placed unde 





Roll and crumpk 
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6. Scrub table, using scouring soap for 
grease spots. Just Out! 


9 7. Clean faucets with scouring soap, 
rubbing hard to remove spots. Polish 


bright with dry woolen cloth. Wash Wa \ 


sink with scouring soap, scraping with 
sink scraper or whisk-broom all rough 
places and cracks where particles of food 
Chapter ‘could collect. Allow no food or soap to 





Ee 
\E thing 
steal C ' go down in the drain to clog the pipes. . ae aM ) \ Y . g 
vateriak Every sink should have a sink strainer. Re r ’ \ Y 
ocoa 8. Scrub floor the way of the grain, ‘ee, : _- elite Family 
‘ A 4 { 











f class: Msc. Of fi i | Working welP into the corners. Use 
TM of'y pore “18 ne quali- | cloth to wash and rinse the section 
at the oo a ty, made from scrubbed, and wash a little over the clean 
a ok | Ta carefully se- = so A not to leave streaks. Change 
CG under : al (3 = on water often, 
My — high g. Clean lamp or globes, windows, 
Or sec. ATE: Or) oo grade cocoa mirrors. Keep tea kettle and other uten- | 
in seruh ‘ 4 beans, skilful- sils bright. Clean tea kettle and reser- | we ete , \ 
“Y may ly blended, voir on inside, re ng _ hearth | <— ae A Direct From New York 
repared and floor after removing ashes from stove, ‘ ° 
P re t bya Kach kitchen has its own extra things to | pe, ¢ gs’ Delivered FREE 
——. be.kept clean and in order. ; to your own door at 
: chanical pro- Additional suggestions: Talk about the these low prices. No matter 
A cess, without sweeping but do not take the time for where you live or what your family 
the use of the work itself as it so closely follows needs in the way of clothing this season it 

. e the sweeping lesson. i . will surely pay you to write a post card or letter 
chemicals or dyes. It contains Geunie unckewes of breakfast foods es today for our big Free Wearing Apparel Catalog— 

dd d tash, pos d es oe o en igs lee on Just out—contains 342 pages of wonderful money- 
aS OS POraen, pocsesece by a“ baking powder, cocoa, etc., for the We saving bargains. You will be surprised ta see the 
licious natural flavor, and is of kitchen cabinet, can be procured at ee money you can save—you will be delighted with 

f d ] groceries ; 5 Be the stunning new styles—the graceful lines of our f 
great non Vee : we ines ths ed to be AD hig) garments, Surely it is worth a penny postcard 
rumple cue Speak of the things that need to be | || f gain or a letter to obtain your FREE copy of this mam- ] 
of the WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited done every day, and those weekly and i ge moth money-saving book, Especially since it sup- 
‘. Plies all the clothing needs of every member of your 
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oh ‘ EB Queen of Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon i 

HE Queen of Sheba’s visit to King Solomon is one of the most famous incidents in the history of the ancient world. The beautiful illustration shown 
herewith is from Ridpath’s History. It mg truly be said of the merits of this history, as was said of the glories of King Solomon’s court—* The 
half has never yet been told.” This picture is but one of the two thousand in the complete work, and illustrates but one event out of all 
the thousands that make up the history of every nation, ancient and modern, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Prof. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. Over 250,000 sets of this monumental work have been sold 
in the past twenty years and every purchaser is more than satisfied. More sets of Ridpath’s History have been sold in America than of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica and the Century Dictionary combined. Can you imagine a greater testimonial for any set of books? It is absolutely accu- 
rate and impartial, and commands the admiration of the English speaking world. We are closing out the last edition at a great sacrifice in price. 


Ss @ @ a 
Never Again Such a Book, Bargain as This! 
We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly and 


mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his widow derives her support from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon Today. The sample pages are free. 


JAMES B. ANGELLI| te act ie SS i : oS Lo ke Pee ~~ 


President Michigan University, said: 4 S: ‘ Oe S a I LBS. 
**As a popular history of the world, Users: : he ne eS py * ye fe < oe 

Ridpath’s may well be commended 

to the public.” 


EDWARD A.SHELDON 


President New York State Normal School, said: | Baw a = tee er 
“T have found much pleasure in the Rid- By, j is a am naa : 9 
path’s History of the World, Itisa work 

that would be very valuable on every 

teacher's table, in every school library, 

and in every family.” 


PRESIDENT WARREN 


Boston University, said: “I should be glad 

to see it placed in the library of every ‘ } ; f 

young person in the United States, and : f ‘ : i ; ; je Pe a a 
even in the English speaking world.” es sue : ae a = suas 


SUPERINT’'ND'T LONG 


St. Louis Schools, said: ‘‘I unhesitatingly 
commend Dr, Ridpath’s History of the 
World as the ablest work on that subject 
which I have ever examined. The en- 
gravyings, maps and charts are alone 
worth the entire cost of the set.”’ 


Prof. L. CLARK SEELYE 


President Smith College, said: ‘‘I have been 
much pleased with Professor Rid- 
path’s ‘History of the World,’ 
and in my judgment it is the | MASSIVE 
best general history for pop- : . ¢ 
ular use that has ever VOLUMES “3 ee Be Con 
been written,” 4,000 PAGES : en, ee bas” — 
2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS == a om = 





ORMAL INSTRUCTOR readers have shown a wonder- IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids 
ful appreciation of our great offer. We have shipped this of Egypt were built ; down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
splendid history to delighted readers living in every State grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 

in the Union, Next to the Bible, this is in many respects ||Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
the greatest work ever written. Ridpath in your li-|/elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the 
Western brary means you need never spend a lonely even-||dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
. S ing: You can associate with the world’s heroes; || holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, ab- 
Newspaper . you can cross the Rubicon with Cesar, after||Sorbing and inspiring was. ever written. 


iati hich Rome was free : . 
Association IN Sy Which Rome was free no more. You can i histeus throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. 


Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory 
__ of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistocles 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 


H. E. SEVER, President, SS sit’ at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago genius of the ancient world. It is en- 
Please mail Free 46-page booklet . nobling to commune with these 


children of destiny. ‘To be as- , 
tory of the World, containing photo- S ets Seay Ae + {{sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
gravures of Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, . sociated with great men is d — : a a 


i 4 "% . re 4, Ss > sy g q Le > g %e ¢ 
ane ciees anand Gicear and aeaten: WS Mm to be great one’s self,and || Pe hes Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman $ name 
peare, diagram of Panama Canal, and write A \ SQ you will add to your to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights 
me full particulars of your special offer to Normal SS IN ’ Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last the 

which is power, 


Instructor readers. : a; end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant 

, Yq SS adel eyo pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which says, 

. a it tama “You shall not. Washington is there, ‘‘four-square to all the winds,” grave, 

j of your thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British stratezy and the poisoned darts of 

a EA io it ae eae I el fet life.|| false friends; clear-seeing over’ the heads of his fellow countrymen, and on into 
Write your name and address carefully and mail coupon to-day another Century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. Mail the coupon, 
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3-STEM 


Twenty-four inches long, selected wavy 
pair of splendid quality, Reduced from 
46,00 to $4.19 for this Special Sale. 

Let us send you this switch or an- 
other selection from our new Hair 
Book On Approval. We guar- 
antee satisfaction, All our 
sare made trom carefully 
selected human hair of splendid 


quality. . 
WITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
sma ; 0,85 20 m, 7 


1% or. 18 in, # 
2 0% 20 in 22 in, 
9 ot, 22 in, 26 in, 
ay on 24 iv, 3. 30 in, 
rweight Stemless Switeh, 
a a4 Natural Wavy ~- - $4,95 
iple) 24 in. Wavy 


Switeh, 2/2 94.5 - a 6a Bo 
(oronet Braid 3 1-2 02,, Wavy - 4.4 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches ° ° 50 to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies” and Men’s $5.00 to $50.00 

send long sample of your hair 
apd describe article you want, 
Wewillsend prepaid ON AP- 
prov aL. Tf you do not find it 7 

rfectly satisfactory and a bargain, send it back. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost more; ask for 


estimate. 


Write today for new Book | 
| by our ships at sea; yet other advantages 


‘Hair and Beauty”’ 


Every woman wants 

fe FREE to know what this 

book tells about care of the 

¥ hair and beauty culture at 

F home without cost. It also il- 
j lustrates all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


J and lists hundreds of beautiful 
J creations in Hair Goods and Toilet 
Specialties. Send for it today 
FREE, 


PARIS FASHION CO., 1911, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 
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From Us to You, at Factory Price 
You SAVE nearly as much as 
the instrument costs. Easy 
payments, select your own 
terms. 
Cornish ,"0: 
& ORGANS 
are guaranteed for 25 years. 
Famous more than halfacen- 
tury for their unexcelled tone 
quality, perfect action and 
durability, Send for particu- 
lars ofour immensely popular 


5 . 
One Year’s Free Trial 
offer, the most liberal ever 
made ; also, handsomely illus- 
tated Catalog, showing many sty'esto choose from, Please 
mention this magazine, and write to-day; a post card will do. 


Cornish GO, Washington, N. J. 








GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion reg- 
war; vacations with pay; thous- 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; 
no lay-offs; no pull needed; com- 
mon education sufficient. 


This Book 


tells of about 300,000 protected 
positions in the U, 8. Govern- 
ment service, where there is a 
big chance for you—if you want 
it—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Places #f 
open to American citizens of Is #f 
or over. } 
_ Special money back guarantee J 
if you write today for Booklet R,& 
140. IT IS FREE. 

Earl Hopkins, Washington, D, C, 














Deafness ant Head Noises 


) Cured At Home 


Head Noises are almost in- 

ER) variably relieved from the first 

CY p\ trial and deafness is actually 

cured in an astonishing per- 
centage of cases. 

All thisis accomplished in a pleasant 

and easy manner in the privacy of your 

own home by an intelligent use of the 

invisible forces of nature. No pain, no 

shocks, no “‘dope,” no “ear drum” or 

telephone. 


Don’t Depend on Medicine 


Send your name and address in a letter or on a 
 csaye to the Dr. Grains Co., (Physicians and Scien- 
ists) and they will send you full and valuable infor- 
Fo ms regarding these new and wonderful discoveries. 


Pleasant Q 


matter how long you have been deaf, write now. 
mation and diagnosis free, Address 4 


OR. L. C. GRAINS CO., 1025 Pulsifer Bidg., Chicago, itl. 
WEBSTER 


$4. O DICTIONARY FRE E 


toeveryone enrolling now, as a member of our Proof- 
Yeading by Mail School. ‘An ideal profession; women 
ing bigsuccess. Of ssnaptondl sbuentbenal value, 
ree months tuition #12, on easy terms, FRANKLIN 
OURSE, CHILD'S BUILDING, 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
res 


$25 to $35 a’ Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned ; refined 
7 secluded, educative; special employment contract. Write 
for free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 
afl THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 


SO LM| WAnte0. $1 10.9600 pata tor 
hundreds of coins dated hefura 


Send 10 cents for our illustrated coin value book, it my 

















| geographic miles, or 69.16 statute miies ; 
| 10° 
| latitude are the same; 60° and 70° of lat- 
| itude are 10° or 619.6 statute miles,apart. 
16. A degree of longitude at the equator 


| 


NORMAL” INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space aud the large 


number received. 


A remittance of ten cents with each question, secures reply by private letter. 


Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will be accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 5. HALLOCK, 


Wilmington; Del. 


1. What were the turning-points in the Revolu- 
tion? 2. War of 1812? 3. Civil War? 4. How is 


| the date for Kaster Sunday determined? 5, What 


is the difference in miles between 0° and 10° and 
60° and 70° of latitude? 6. How longin miles is 
adegree of longitude at the equator?—A Sub- 
criber, Home, Pa. 

1. Washington’s campaign in New Jer- 
sey, from the battle of Princeton till 
Cornwallis was forced to retreat to New 


| Brunswick ; the failure of Burgoyne’s in- 


vasion ; Greene’s success in the Carolinas 
following the battle of King’s Mountain. 
2. The naval victories of the Americans, 


| especially Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, 
| September, 1813, were a turning-point on 


our side, and proposals of peace came 
from England in consequence of the loss 
to her commerce from depredations made 


were on the side of that country when 
she offered peace, and the great decisive 
battle of the war, Jackson’s victory at 
New Orleans, was not fought until after 
the treaty of peace had been signed. 
3. The victories along the Mississippi 
and the capture of New Orleans, which di- 
minished the bounds of the Confederacy ; 
the Emancipation Proclamation, which 
not only roused enthusiasm in the North, 
but changed Kuropean sympathy from 
the Confederate to the Union side of the 
controversy; and the battle of Gettys- 
burg, may be called ‘‘turning-points’’ 
in this war. 4. By authority of Councils 


| of the Church, aided by astronomical 


calculations, the celebration of Easter 
comes on the first Sunday after the first 
full moon following the 21st of March. 
5. One degree of latitude measures 60 


691.6 statute miles. All degrees of 


is the same in length as every degree of 


| latitude, 69.16 statute miles because, like 


the degrees of latitude, it measures dis- 
tance on a great circle, while all other 
devrees of longitude decrease from the 


| equator to the poles. 


Please tell who discovered the fact that the 


/ earth revolves about the sun and how it was dis- 


covered.—A Subscriber, Halstad, Minn. 

About the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, Nicholas Copernicus, a Prussian 
astronomer, seeing how ‘‘beautifully 
simple is the idea of considering the sun 
the grand center about which revolve the 
earth and other planets,’’ and noticing 
that when we are riding swiftly ‘‘ we for- 
get our own motion’”’ and think it is the 
trees and tences that are passing by in the 
contrary direction, applied this thouglit 
to the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
Thus he maintained that instead of ‘‘all 
the starry host revolving about the earth 
once in twenty-four hours’’ (as the world 
had believed for fourteen centuries, ac- 
cording to the Ptolemaic System), the 
earth simply turns on its own axis and 
produces the apparent motion of the sun 
and stars. Astronomy is the most an- 
cient of the sciences, and calculations of 
eclipses and the movements of planets 
are in the Chinese and Chaldean records 
dating back as far as B. C. 2150 and 2540. 
Yet with the exception of Pythagoras, a 
Greek philosopher of the 6th century B. 
C., who conceived a correct idea of the 
universe, although making few converts 
to his views, no astronomer until Coper- 
nicus seems to have discovered this truth. 

1. What effect on the rainfall of a country 
would destruction of its forests have, and why? 
2, Was Robert J. Burdette ever pastor of any 
church? 3. What became of Coronado after his 
search for the mythical cities of Quivera?—River- 
ton, Iowa. 

1. The rainfall would be lessened, 
for the soil would no longer hold mois- 





Post Office Box 393, 


ture till it slowly evaporated into the 
clouds to return again in rain. The rain 
that came would do less good, there be- 
ing nothing to retain it in the soil, and 
it might do much harm by its running 
off in freshets, 2. 
to lecture, he became a licensed minister 
of the Baptist faith in 1887, ordained in 


1903; was pastor of the Temple Baptist | 
Church of Los Angeles, Cal.,from 1903 to | 
1909; has been pastor emeritus since the | 


latter date. 3. Coronado’s army having 
been divided somewhere on the Great 
Plains, he pushed on with thirty horse- 
men, arriving at Quivera in June, 1541, 
There he stayed about twenty-five ‘days, 
returning to Tiquex (on the Rio Grande, 
at or near the site of the present town 
of Bernalillo, N. Mex.), whence he 
wrote a letter to the King. He returned 


next year to Mexico, and not long after | 
resigned his position as governor of New | 
The | 
historian says: ‘‘ Vasquez Coronado sinks | 
into oblivion after he made his report to | 
the viceroy in the autumn of 1542.”’ 

Coronado found no gold in Quivera, but | 


Galicia, retiring then to his estates. 


his search added much to the geograph- 
ical knowledge of the Spaniards, the 
most important of which was the discov- 
ery of the Colorado river. 

1. In astable there are pheasants and rabbits. 
They have together 35 heads and 98 feet; how 
many animals of each kind are there? Ans., 14 
rabbits; 21 pheasants. 2. A marble monument 
consists of a sphere 27 ft. in diameter, resting on 
a cylindrical column i8 inches in diameter and 5 
ft. high. Whatisthe weightiof the monument, 
if the specific gravity of marble is 2.7? Aus, 
2,197.89 Ibs. 

1. If each animal liad 2 feet, the num- 
ber of feet would be twice the 
of heads, or 70 feet. But the total is 98 
feet, or 28 more than 70, and the 28 more 
must befong to the rabbits, each of which 
has two feet more than a pleasant. Hence 
the number of rabbits is.one half of 28, 
or 143; and 35-—-14=21, the number of 
pheasants. 2. Volume of sphere is .5236 
times the cube of the diameter, or 4.1888 
cu. ft. Volume of column is 5 timeés area 
of its base, which is the area of a circle 
1¥% tt. in diameter; or, 5 times the square 
ot 1% multiplied by .7854=8.8375 cu. ft., 
the volume. Total volume is 13,.02455 
cu. ft. One cubic foot of water weighs 
62.5 Ib; 1 cu. ft. of marble weighs 2.7x 
62.5 168.75 Ib. Hence 13.02455 168.75 

2,197,89+1b., weight of monument. 

I, Please give examples of a participle used as 
an adverbial modifier, . Why was 
Jonson nominated for Vice-President by the 
Republicans after he had been elected to Con- 
gress by the Democrats? 3. 
plan of reconstruction? 4. What was the Burlin- 
game ‘Treaty?—A Reader, Hecla, S, Dak, 

1. Itis difficult to find such examples, 
but Kimball shows that a participle atter 


verbs of ‘‘ going’’ and ‘‘coming”’ is truly | 


a modifier of the verb, as, ‘‘ The fog came 


pouring in at every chink and keyhole,’’ | 


‘fa thousand echoes go booming along 
the coast’’—'‘pouring’’ and ‘‘booming”’ 
are the participles used adverbially. 2. 


That he was a strong ‘‘Union man’? was | 


of more importance than that he had been 
a Democrat. He had remained true to 
his office in the U.S. Senate; had worked 
for the Union cause, not only in the 


Senate but also in his own State at risk | 
ot his life and the loss of home for his | 


family; and after being made military 
governor of Tennessee (1862), he had 
labored hard to bring his State back into 
the Union. 3. Lincoln’s theory was that 
the seceded States were ‘‘out of their 


proper practical relation with the Union”? | 


and that the sole object of those in au- 
thority should be to get them again into 
that practical relation. Believing it pos- 
sible to restore that relation ‘‘ without 





The price is only Five Cents a copy. 
journal. Give them a trial. 


PUBLISHED 


4 is 
Reading Good Books acquired early im life. 


you that you are, to a great extent, responsible for the development of this 
habit or taste on the part of your pupils? No mistake can be made by putting 


the little books of the Instructor Literature Series into the hands of your pupils. 
Complete list published elsewhere in this 


( F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 
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the result of a 
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After Burdette began | 


OR years as Treasurer and Manager of the 

largest mail order jewelry house in the 
United States J have faithfully served thousands 
of readers of this magazine, Lotter you FREE 
The Holmes Co, Catalog—the most ‘splendid 
catalog of Jewelry and Silverware ever put 
through a printing press. SEND FOR IT 
TODAY—NOW. 

A. W. Holmes, President 
THE HOLMES COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 


Reference: Mechanics Nat. Bank, Providence, R.1. 
We may not make 
customers of all 

m our friends, but 'we 

do make.friends 

of ali our.customers 





THE SPOON measures six inches in length 
and is Standard Silver Plate. To introduce our 
new catalog of Splendid Jewelry and Silver- 
ware, which you need right now, to aid in 
your Christmas shopping we are offering this 
desirable and serviceable spoon at the ex- 
tremely low price of $1.00 per dozen 
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155 Genuine perfect diamond,ring MK 415.10 
4181 Pink cameo pendant, 10K aoa 2.00 
1197 La Valliere, pink cameo, baroque 

pearl, 15 inch chain, 10K gold 4.00 

4257 La Valliere, amethyst, imitation 
pearls, inch chain, WK gold 8.00 
1593 Signet scarf pin, OK, with monogram 1.25 
1404 Tie Clip, 10K gold 1,50 
10806 Lingerie clasp, 1-10 gold, pair ‘ 60 
25148 Trumpet Vine tea spoon, dozen $1.00 
We prepay postage aud we guarantee safe 
delivery. Every article nought from The 

Holmes Co. will be just what you want or your 

money COMES back if you want ut, 


THE HOLMES CO., 84 Elmwood, Providence, R. I, 


I @NnClOBE....66+6- -dollar for which send me 
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School Souvenirs 


For Holidays, Anniversaries, or Close of School 
Beautiful, Artistic, Pleasing to Both Teacher and Pupil 





Our Souvenirs Are Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your name aud the name of 
your school, also the uames of your school officers, your pupils, and, when so ordered your 
photograph or that of the school building, as prefe rred. It is these personal features that 
make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond 
any ordinary giftcard, The fact that the leg her's photograph or that of the school building 


can be added at so small a cost is a most attractive feature, 











Thanksgiving Souvenirs 


The front card has a beautiful design in which Thanksgiving emblems are 
prominent, printed in colors and gold and embossed. As in our other Souvenirs, 
the name or number of the school, school officers and the names of all the pupils 
and the teacher are printed upon inside sheets; tied together with silk cord. 
Prices: With Photograph.—One dozen cr less, $1.25; each additional Souvenir, 
containing same names, 6c. Without Photograph.—One dozen or less, $1.00; 
each additional Souvenir 5 cents. Appropriate pictures take the place of the 
photograph when it is not wanted, 





Christmas Souvenirs 


names of which indicate the Cover Decorations. 


Holly. ‘i'wo Cards. Holly reproduced in natural col- 
ors, re dand green. The picture is enclosed ina 

gold embossed border and the Souvenir is al- 
; Prices with photograph of 


ipruis, thre 


LA 
\ 


ndsome De 


so embossed, 


















teacher, One dozen or less $1.25; additional 
beeach, Without photograph, one dozen 
or less $1.00; additional sc each, 


Holly-Bells. ‘Iwo Cards. Thisis one 
of our finest Souvenirs. The Holiy and 
Berries are in green and red and the 


N Kellsingold, This styles not) sup- 
\ plied with photograph, One dozen 


additional 5e each, 


or less, 3.00 5 


Holly- Mistletoe. ‘wo Cards, the 
front having an unusually beauti- 
ful Holly border design, and on 
this is printed the name of the 
school, and teacher and officers, 
The photograph of the teacher 
is also added when desired. 
\ ‘The second card has a mistletoe 

border and on this card appears 
the pupils’ names, With photo- 
graph, one dozen or less $1.10; 
additional 6¢ each. Without 
photograph, one dozen or less 
&s5c, addilional Sc each, 


Poinsettia. Very rich and 
beautiful. Two Cards, Kntire 
of first card names of teacher, school, officers, 
One dozen or less Sse. Additional 5¢ each. 


Holly-Mistletoe z 
With Photograph 


Ne 


illustration. 


On back 
On back of second card names of pupils. 


face of card devoted to 
date, ete. 


One Card. One dozen or less Goce; additional ye each, Without pupils’ 


additional 3c each, 


Poinsettia-Mistletoe. 
names, one dozen or less 30c ; 


All of these(except the last) have names of teacher, officers and all the pupils’ names printed on them, 





Pine Cone Souvenir 


This Souvenir has front and back covers of fine white flexible Bristol Board. Size 374x644. The 
front card has a beautiful design,in which embossed Pine Cones ‘are a prominent feature, It is 
printed in colors and gold and eaibossed., ‘The name or the number ofthe school, school officers, 
and the names of all the pupits are printed upon inside sheets, all Lied together with silk cord. 
rhis Souvenir is furnishea with photograph of the teacher, or without as desired. 

With Photograph—One dozen or less $1.25; each additional souvenir, with sume uames, 6 cents, 

Without Tastegagh One dozen or less $1.00; each additional souvenir 5 cents. An appropriate 
design takes the place of the photograph when the latter is not wanted. 





Sunshine Souvenirs 


The cut shows the general design of this 
Souvenir, but cannot show its real beauty 
when produced in colors. It is composed of 
twocards. The front card hasa tasty floral 
desigu enclosing a panel, The flowers repre- 
sented are the Yellow Rose, Apple Bjossom, 
Sweet Peas, and Daisies and Buttercups. 

Ou this is printed the name of the school 
and teacher and officers. The photograph 
of the teacher is also added when desired. 
The second card has beautiful rose 
border, and on this appears the names 

ofallthe pupils. The two cards are 
tied at the corner with silk cord, 


H With Photograph: $1.10 
Price per dozen; additional 
Souvenirs, 5¢ each. 

Without Photograph: $5 cts. a 
dozen ; additional Souvenirs, 5cts. 
each, 
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“ ge Samples of any 
of our Souvenirs sent 
on request. 









Sunshine Souvenir 
— With Photograph 


Our Art department has exceptional facilities for developing 
films and making prints from them; for making post cards by 
photographic process from any desired photo; for making 
desired photograph from the negative. 


Full information, prices on request, 
e 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Films Developed. 
Post Cards. 
Enlargements. 

F, A. Owen Publishing Company, 


enlargements ofany 
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deciding or even considering whether 
those States had been out of the Union,’’ 
he had offered conditions of pardon, on 
compliance with which he promised rec- 
ognition of the State by the lFederal 
Government, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 





prescribed conditions, 
carry out Lincoln’s policy, but he failed 
where the latter would have succeeded. 
4. Anson G. Burlingame, U. S. ambas- 
sador to China, was on his return to this 
country appointed by the Prince Regent 
of China special ainbassador to the United 
States and the great Kuropean Powers for 
the purpose of forming treaties of amity 


with those nations. Mr. Burlingame 
arrived in the United States at the head 
of a retinue of Chinese in March, 1868, 


1. Who is the present U.S. Supreme Chief Jus- 
tice? 2. Who are the present Associate Justices? 
3. What is the art history of (a) the rose; (b) the 
fleur-de-lis; (c) the trefoil; (d) the quarterfoil; 
(e) and the English dog-tooth? A Subscriber, 
Geddes, S$. Dakota. 


Louisiana, appointed igo. 2. Associate 
Justices: Josepli McKenna, Cal.; Oliver 
W. Holmes, Mass.; William R. Day, 
Ohio; Horace IIL. Lurton, Tenn. ; Charles 
EK. Hughes, N. Y.; W. Van Devanter, 
Wyo.; Joseph R. Lamar, Ga.; and Mahi- 
jon Pitney, N. J. 3. (a) The rosette dec- 
oration in all the historical styles is 
treated as a flower or knot of foliage, 
generally circular, but sometimes square 
in form. It is found in Corinthian, Ro- 
man and medieval architecture, early 
Italian work, and the other styles. (b) 
The fleur-de-lis is associated with French 
heraldry, but it undoubtedly had its ori- 
gin in the Kgyptian lotus, which has 
been used in decoration in three forms, 
the bud or trefoil, the lily, the bulb or 
pad. (c) The trefoil 


dry, because anything symbolic of the 
Trinity seems to confer blessing and pro- 
tection. (d) The quartertoil and cinque- 
foil, as well as trefoil, are used as the 
lobes of an arch, tangent to the inner 
side of a larger arch, and are simply varia- 
tions of form. (e) This pointed orna- 
ment or moulding, suggesting the idea 
of a projecting tooth, is frequent in early 
medieval architecture. Ruskin in his 
**Stones of Venice’’ refers to the ‘‘four- 
sided pyramid called in architecture dog- 
tooth,’’ and there are other literary reter- 
ences to it by Ruskin and other writers. 
1. How is “Hiawatha” pronounced? — Is the 
“Hi? pronounced as “high,” the adjective, or as 
“he,” the pronoun? 2. Where are the Thousant 
Islands located? 3. Will you give me some ideas 
for handiwork for bovs and girls in the sth grade 
in a rural school?—A Vermont Teachet 

1. Kither pronunciation is correct. 
The International Dictionay is authority 
for the former; the Century Dictionary 
gives both the long and the short sound 
of ‘‘i’’, with preference tor the latter. 2. 
In the St. Lawrence river, at the outlet 
of Lake Ontario. 3. This work, like all 
subjects of the school course, should be 
chosen with regard to its bearing upon 


future needs of the child. Needle work 
of different kinds—plain sewing, eim- 


broidery, knitting, etc.,—is useful for 
the girls, and they should be taught to 
make entire articles, ‘‘from plan to fin- 
ish.’’ For both boys and girls, basket 
weaving is interesting and useful; also 
the making of articles for home use or 
Christmas giving. Drawing is a handi- 
work that should be practised by all: 
map-drawing, for skill and accuracy of 
touch; sight-drawing of surrounding ob- 
jects, for cultivating observation, appre- 
ciation (of size, distance, etc.), and 
taste; pattern-drawing, of designs for 
things to be afterward made, As a man 
wihout practical knowledge of tools is 
poorly equipped-for life in the country, 
so let the boys have work of almost any 
kind that gives practise in use of tools, 
getting suggestions for this from books 
on manual training. 





Nature’s Truths Told to a Little Maid 


By Margaret Irving, author of 
A Fantasy of Souls 


Strongly endorsed by the Jeading physicians of New 
York, othe wail of the inadequate mother of “if I 
only knew how,” this slim volume by Margaret Irv- 
ing should be as fresh rain in a drought; for here 
crude facts are put into words with such skill that no 
mother need be at a loss how to answer the insistent, 
natural curiosity of evena young child.—N, Y. TIMES. 
Price 80c Post Paid 

Margaret Irving bas condensed her well-known book 
into a charming lecture for children; -the colored il- 
lustrations of flowers, fish, animals, etc., add much to 
its enjoyment. For dates and terms address Mary 
Dale, the Bookery, N, Y. 

Send for our Eugenical Booklets, 10c each. 


Tennessee had been recognized under the 
Jolinson tried to 


November 191; 





Se Design No, 8071. Size 17 s 
To be embrollered in shades of Wao cad Brown, 


Outlined with Black. 


70c Initial Pillow Outfit 30 C 


On Pure Linen Russian Crash 


Special bargain offer, Latest design of the 
season, handsome Initial Pillow stamped and hand- 
tinted on Pure Linen Russian Crash ready to be em- 
broidered. Quttit is actually worth 70c, | Here it is: 





1. Chief Justice, Kdward D. White of | 


has always been | 
popular in decoration as well as in heral- 











THE BOOKERY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 12 East 38 St,, \. Y. 


1 Pillow Tcp and Back. .... Worth 2c 
1 New Premium Art occee - Hree 
6 Skeins Liichardson’s Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss and m 
med Worth 30c 
1 Alphabet Transfer Initials, . Worth 15e 


Sent to you for only 30e and your dealer’s name, 


Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


is a pure silk floss that is unexcelled for all sorts of 
art needlework, We are making this extra special 
bargain offer in order to introduce it into every 
We refund your money if you 
ore not more than satisfied. 
~. ‘ 
W; Enclosing only 30eand your 
riteToday dealer’s name for thishandsome 
bargain outfit. | If you want to see illustrations of the hun- 
dreds of other designs that you have to choose from sides 
the one pictured above, send 6c for Premium Art Book. 
book is included in the bargain outfit offered here. 
Richardson Silk Company 
Dept. 3268 805-9 W. Adams St. Chicago 
We also manufacture Richardson's Spool Sewing Silk 































LIFE SIZE 







Handsome, unbreakable, 


can wear baby clothes. 


lips, bright cyes 


Bluine at ten cents cach, 
for Bluine,. 


Bluine Mfg. Co., 





2i-vtmict DOLL FREE 


life 
size, cloth doll, big as a baby, 
Pretty 
face with pink checks, red 
and 
blonde head, This lovely 
great doll cam be dressed 
éfY and undressed and put to 
bed just like a real baby. 
Given for selling 12 packages 
Write 








468 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 
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“ SALESMEN 
Earn $1 






earn good wages while you are learning. 


earning $11) to $500 a month. 
Address nearest office. Department 155 


Chicago New York Kansas City 


000 to $5000 a Year 


You can learn to be a Salesman in cight weeks by mail and 
No former experi 
ence nevestary. Write today for list of good openings and 
testimonials from hundreds of our students who are vow 


NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 
ew York San Francisco 





Ladies to Sew 


UNIVERSAL CO.,, Dept. 24, 


at home for a large Phila. firm; 
good money; steady work; n0 
canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
Walnut St., Phila, Pa. 





32 NICE POST CARDS ocr pits. ce 


one year. The WHOLE THING for only ten cents. 
ROBERTS & CO., 3247 WOOD ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Make Your Boy Happy! 


in order to Introduce 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


‘Yo thousands of new readers 
we will give away one of 
these splen- 
did Electric 
Kngines to 
each new 4 
months’ 
subscriber. 
Remit but 
soe for both 
the Engine 
and Maga- 
zine. ‘This engine will run 1,000 revolutions 
a minute on one dry battery. Safe; easy to 
operate. A marvel of scientific and mechat 
icalingenuity. (Kugiue is much larger thap 


illustration.) 

9 is the finest 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE j¥,.)untice- 
tion inthe world, Clean, fascinating stories 
—beautiful illustrations—handsome_ covers 
in colors. Departments devoted to Electri- 
city, Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Car 
pentry, Stamps and Coins. Edited by 
ter Camp. . 
Order to-day. We'll refund your money 1s 
mediately if you are not more than please 
with both the Magazine and Engine. (We 
prepay transportation charges.) 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 


481 Main St.. Smethport, Pa. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all news-stands- , 
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Cc . Semi-Industrial Work in a 
Susanna Cocroft’s| | Modern School Accredited by 


Facial Exercises ‘The old-fashioned set course with P ai 
wrne way I enliven and aie cultural aims has caused many failures, 25 Universities Of VITAL MOMENT 10 YO 
¢ pea ) 


sejavenate Your pv adag be produced hundreds of misfits, and driven Colle ges an d 

Bir unbelievable, “ALE. v-* innumerable boys and girls to leave N 1 Sch 1 is the question: Tfow much do you know about 
though : ae eae Ps , school as soon as the law will permit,’’ orma Choois penciina #31 < not merely, how theseughiy de 
train ny “es, whose : 7 x nee x = you know the brancnes you are to teach? The 
photos are here shown, to - ' declares Kdw In I. Canine, superintend- question is: How well are you fitted to impart 
Hike charge of this course, e { é ent of schools in Kast Chicago, in a state- your knowledge? Give us an opportunity to discuss this matter 


enous! advice. is abi foxy i 7 by se with you ina letter. If upon study of your needs, we 
my F } ment addressed to the United States Com- think we can help you, nothing could induce page bi fr Doren 


ways available.”—Susanne Lk ° os x < : 
Corroft. % 0 0 At ad B missioner of Kducation. tap a an we have refused taany, On the other band, DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
cig East Chicago is a city of cosmopolitan if we enroll you as a student, we will back our instruction with [RL Xoomess Berehe TSO, WRITE YOUR NAME AND 


Stud Your Face | : ‘ salbiaishtan 3 & money-back guaranty, The great number of our teacher nN TStrono Aavie 
and if ~A have any of the ailments mentioned on character and strong democratic tenden- graduates who are getiing better pay and tinding their work [RP gmeonh2 set esesenan a Sa 
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a | 4 a es oa mand Brit. Literature — Geography 
-Your Skin Clear and Smooth|7s!\™ ofa (unknown. His problem, therefore, was [ ll IC C 00 e 0 § ourses ic Elmertary Agri s0ure 


—Your Hair Glossy and Abundant|?%,.™ed = probably somewhat different from that of 


—Your Hands Dainty and Attractive Sagging Facial 
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mt Write today — Inflam- made as practical as possible. Then the Independent Safety Fountain Pen. New idea cap locks pen when not in use. Tmpossible for it to leak 
uss Grace-Mildred Culture Course — special teacher took them for about the | All pure rubber and IMkt. pens. Two lengths, 4and 5 inches. No. 202 with No, 2 gold pen, $1.50, No, 205 with 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. § Chicago] saine amount of time and coached thei | No.4 gold pen, $2.00, Postpaid. F.J. ULLRICH & CO., AGENTS WaNtED 27 Thames St., New York. 
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AValuable Aid For Teachers 


HE AMERICAN BOY is in use in 
thousands of school and class rooms 
Foremost teachers 
its authoritative articles on 
science, practical talks on manual training, 
etc., and discussion of current events, wriffen 
fo please boys, excellent auxiliaries to class 


throughout America. 


have found 


study. 


AMERICAN Boy 
Put this foremost boys’ 
magazine in the hands 
of your pupils. It will 
inspire your boys to 
better living and truer 
manliness. 


Only $1 a Year 


10c a copy at news-stands 


The Sprague Publishing Co. 


239 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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10c a Copy 
$1.00 a Year 





Give him this magazine and he won’t read trash. The 
best of boys are in danger of being lured away by cheap 


novels and wild story papers. 
been ruined by such vile stuff, rea 


father could not see 


ood boy’s future has 
where mother and 


Here is a clean, fascinating, inspiring monthly magazine 
that offsets such demoralizers; that satisfies the boy’s craving 
for mental stimulant, gives him bright ideas for work an 
play, amplifies the knowledge he gets from his study, and 


supplements his home training 


sound boy information, 
its more prominent features: 





Fine Stories 


Wholesome tales of 
life and action, whose 
characters Command 
respect and emulation. 
Stories of real life, his- 
torical tales, adventures 
on land and sea, school 
stories, baseball, football 
nnd wintersports stories, 





ete. —clean, inspiring 





fact and fiction. 





Clean Sports 


Authoritative articles 
by prominent athletes 
on all games and pas- 
times that a boy loves, 
Every effort is made to 
get boys to “play the 








game” fair and square, 
and with all their might. 











Science—Events 


Descriptions of newest 
inventions and discov- 
eries. Popular talks on 
nature study, mineral- 
ogy, botany. Interesting 
bits of history. Chapters 
from the lives of famous 
men. Keeps boys posted 
on current events, 











It is a veritable mine of 
“ALL BOY for all boys.” Here are 


Practical Talks 


On electricity, wire- 
Jess, mechanics, print- 
ing, chemistry, handy 
labor-saving devices, 
and the like—all illus- 
trated with pictures and 
diagrams. Sensible 
training for hand and 
brain. 


How to Make Things 


Complete plans and 
directions for making 
various articles of furni- 
ture, boats, ice boats, 
rafts, floats, wireless 
telegraphy, aeroplanes, 
repairs about the house, 
ingenious play appa- 


. Fatus, and many more 


useful things, 


Boy Hobbies 


All about photography, 
coin, stamp and curio 
collecting, the care of 

ts, puzzle page. Good 
healthy objects on which 
to concentrate a boy’s 
interest. 














“King of the Golden River” 


(Continued from piaye 25) 


CHAPTER V. 


Paragraph I. Spell and define :— 


obliged. 


What was Hans’ reason for going? | 


Schwartz’s reason? Gluck’s reason? Had | 


he done what he could for himself before | 


asking help? Had they? Notice, too, 
that he had helped them to go while 
they had tried to prevent anyone, even 
each other, from going. Compare his 
preparations with that of his brothers. 
Which was best prepared? Why was the 
holy water given so quickly to Gluck? 

Paragraph II. Spell and define: — 
occasioned, practiced, bade. 

Which seems to have been the more 
frightened at the glacier, Ilans or Gluck? 


Compare this paragraph with Paragraph | 


IV, Chapter III and give reasons for your 
answer. Compare the first appeal to 
Gluck with the first appeal to each 
brother. Which would you think required 
the most pity? The least? How would 
Giuck have treated the others? Which 
one needed the kindest heart to be will- 
ing to sacrifice for? Compare the results. 

Paragraph III. Spell and define :— 
increased, piteously, gentians. 

Was it easy for Gluck to be unselfish? 
What word proves your answer? Ifow did 
the brothers feel each time after they 
drank? How does Gluck feel? Does 
self-sacrifice usually lave that result or 
not? Give an instance from personal ex- 
perience if possible. 

-aragraph IV. Spell and = define:- 
intolerable, gasping, ascent, 

In what way is this the greatest trial of 
all? Notice the use of ‘‘beastie?’’ Is it 
common? Where used? Why did he use 
all the water instead of only part? Which 
is the easier, to give up completely or 
to try to compromise and, while giving 
up partly, still manage to get our way? 

Paragraph V. Spell and define:— 
acquaintance, monarch, manifest, symp- 
toms, consternation, observalion,rascally, 
allow, font, countenance, defiled, plucked, 
indistincl, 

Does thie first sentence prepare you ior 


what follows? Why? Why should Gluck | 


be frightened? What was his ‘‘last obser- 
vation?’’ Had he meant any disrespect 
to the king? What had he meant? Ex- 
plain ‘‘Very probably—corpses.’’  Ilow 
many times has the term ‘good speed’’ 
been used in this er r? What does it 


| mean? Isitcommon? Compare the king’s | 


disappearance with lis disappearance in 


| Paragraph IX, Chapter II. 


Pai agraph VI, Spell and define :— 
circular,whir pool, quantity, diminished, 
cleft, innumerable, myrtle, tendrils, tn- 
heritance, revained. 

Compare the appearance of the river 
with the descriptions in Paragraph IX, 
Chapter IIL and Paragraph V, Chapter 1V. 
Compare the results of the three drops 
as regards sounds, What words in these 
descriptions describe the sound of the 
waters? Are they well chosen? Is it un- 
usual for people to be disappointed with 
the manner in which their hopes are 
realized? Does the disappointment dis- 
courage Gluck? Does it destroy his 


' faith? Does it make him disobedient? 


What do you think of the river’s change? 


‘Is the king’s promise kept? Compare | 
| Gluck’s farming with that of his brothers’ 
jas given in chapter I. 


results. 

Parayraph VII. Spell and define: — 
inhabitants, trace, emerges. 

What three proofs are given here to 
show that the story is true? Are they 
proofs? 

Suggested Issays 


Write the story of the ‘‘The King of 
the Golden River’’ in your own words. 

Write a short essay on the style and 
use of words in ‘‘The King of the Golden 
River.’’ Give quotations to illustrate 
your points. 

Write a character study of each of the 
three brothers in your own words. 

Write a character study selecting all the 
sentences, expressive words and actions 
pertaining to that character, as given by 
the author. 

Write a paragraph describing Treasure 
Valley, either before the visit of South 
West Wind, after his visit, or after Gluck’s 
return, 

Write a description of the mountains 
and the Golden River as seen from the 
citv. 

Write the life of Join Ruskin. 


Compare the | u 
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By Clearing Your Complexion 
Restoring Youthful Color Wit) 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, 
the New Skin Eruption 
Remedy 
You can use all the lotions and cre 
in the world, but you won’t have a BO 


complexion unless your blood is 
from the impurities which cause pim 


Bembe 


Oz 
Mi 
C 


blotches, liver spots, blackheads - - 


boils. 

No matter how splotchy or pimp) 
your face is now, you can clear it quick 
by taking Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, Tj 
isn’t guess-work, it isafact. These Jiyj 
wonder-workers clear the blood alny 
like magic. 
principal ingredient, is the greatest bla 
purifier known to science. Stuart's (j 
cium Wafers have not a_ particle 
poison, harmful drugs or opiates 
them. They may be “taken with perf 
freedom by any one. 

They contain as their main ingredie 
the most thorough, quick and effeetj 
blood cleanser known, calcium sulphid 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will make y 
happy because your face will be aw 
come sight not only to yourself wh 
you look into the glass, but to everyboj 
else who knows you and talks with yo 

Prove to yourself that Stuart’s Caleiy 
Waters are beyond doubt the best a 
quickest blood and skin purifier int 
world, and don’t rest contented until yo 
have bought a 50c box at your druggist’ 
Do this at onee and in a few dayst 
transformation will be a delightful s 
prise to you, 
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nted. Send 1') cents postage for biank book an We wants 
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HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS, Carlet 


Agents mace $8.00 one afternoon. ” 


Mrs. Bosworth $25 in two days, FRE 10; 
SAMPLES. Credit. Stamp brings particulars, 
FREEPORT MEG. CO., 68 Main Street, Brooklyn, XN, 


LADIES Make Shields at Home, $10.00 per 100, W 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Partical 
for stamped envelope, Eureka Co., Dept, 22, Kalamazoom 








and wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it 

to your friends? Or a slipon raincoat free? Cou 

you use $5 a day fora little spare time? (Pe 

we can give you a steady job at good pay 

write us at once and get beautiful samples, style, 

and an offer so good that you can hardly Chieag 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 5:0 


BECOME INDEPENDEN 


2 Young Man—Would You Acce# 





! and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and | 


graving and Optics, In possession of this knowle! 


} you can earn a large salary. Write for our new C4 


logue toduy. ST “LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCH 
. LOUIS, [1 


Y Ml pens 190.0 coLtec 
re neues for 
FOUL Can ake: 38: — me Divers Alte 
'e want 
comes = watson S N & 00. MCKINLEY. Pane, “Guiusdo; : 
PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 


AGENT Sheet Pictures 1c, Stereoscope 


Views le, 30 days’ credit. Samples and catal 
Consolidated Portrait Co,, Dept, 2318, 1027 W, Adams St 


1OOCARS--t0 ee gee 











gram, Lovers, Western Scenery, Fun, Holiday, Gre 
g, &c, some 6 colors gold embossed, Money 
if not delighted. 100for 10c,_U. 8. CARD CO,. CHICAGO, Ile 


WAN T E D 2 AMANOR WOMAN all ors 
® time to secure information # 
Worka homeor travel. Experience not necesss. 
Nothing tosell. GOOD PaY. Send stamp for pa on 
Address M.S.2 A, 555 L Bidg,, Indianapolis, 


AGENTS WANTED to sell ladies apparel. 

: earn ote send f 
fuee catalogue and particulars. P, & E KIRT (0 
105 Summer Street, Boston, hattag ., Dept. 


PREPARED TO ORDER: Essays, Reviews, Analyy 
of Sentences, Outlines for Debates. Special wo 


special terms. PS, Hallock, Box 398, Wilmingtom,™ 


POEM WANTED. Cash for good talent. Send 
to INLAND MUSIC HOUSE, Dept. L. & 


ELECTRIC HOME, FARM, THEATER or STORE I 
ING PLANTS Give Light Anywhere 
ful Eeonomy & Convenience. AlsoCarriage. Bie and Flash 
MOTION PICTURE THEATER COMPLETE EQ 
Start YOU in the Most Profitable a 
America with BIG ADVANT. Jur Literature Explais 
Postagee OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, D . 20, Cleve! 




















Fw Handsome Bracelet Fit 
4 Full size, rich gold plate, ba 
#itul polish, latestdesign. | 

- selling 12 pckgs. Bh 


Write for Bluine. ' 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 467 Mill Sk. Concord Jct. 


Story-Writing Tanai Ee uM 
ae 


MSS. critic ine ad, re 
MONE Y Gee 
W R ITI N Fi PROFIT,” tells ho Dg 
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Beauty 


MAKES THE Si 
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The Woman 
of Today 


—with her added social and 
other duties, needs more 
than ever to preserve her 
personal charms. 


For a generation millions 
of women have relied on the 
infallible help to beauty— 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


Preserves 
Good Complexions 


Improves 
Bad Complexions 


It restores fairness and purity 
to the complexion, and prepares 
the skin to resist the winds of 

all and Winter. Used daily, 
Milkweed Cream makes tired 
lines disappear, and beautifies 
both face and features, 50c and 
$1.00 at all druggists. 


is Powdered Perfection for the 
mplexion. Price 50c at drug- 

gists, or by mail, postpaid. A 
andsome Vanity 

Box Free when you 

buy Ingram’s Vel- 

veola Souveraine. 


Vanity Box 
FREE 


Just mail to 
us the cou- 
pon found in 
every ack- 
age of In. 
gtam’s Vel. 
veola Sou. 
Veraine, 


For the Guest Room 


We will mail you our Guest Room 

ackage, containing four of our leading 
toilet preparations in guest room sizes, 
als0 a small package of rouge and a lib” 
eral sample of perfume, for 10c in coin 
orstamps. We would like to have you 
also give us your druggist’s name and 
address, 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
65Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
z Windsor, Ont. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Electricity on the Toilet Table | 
By Alice Lane 


So far has electricity invaded the 
modern home that it has'now found its 
way on the toilet table of the girl who 
calls herself really up-to-date. And so 
practical are these appliances and so 
many their uses that electricity, I think, 
has come to stay, pushing away useless 
silver ‘‘do-nothings.’’ We no longer see 
dripping tallow candles, but tiny electric 
bulbs fitted on any candlestick, whether 
it is of yvlass, brass or silver, and minia- 
ture silk shades can be made for thein to 
carry out the color scheme of your room, 
giving a soft and becoming light. 


Despite the fact that hair experts fell 
us that it is injurious to curl the hair, 
we all know that curly locks are more 
bewitching than Indian tresses, and the 
electric curling iron finds a prominent 
place on the complete dressing table. 
They are much less harmful than those 
heated by gas for various reasons. In the 
first place they have an even heat all 
over, and not burning heat at the spot 
where the gas flame has managed to 
cover. And when you use an iron heated 
by electricity, you work with a perfectly 
clean iron, while those heated by gas are 
Covered with a heavy, sticky soot, par- 
ticles of which are bound to get on your 
hair, no matter how carefully you clean | 
it off before using. 





One of the most practical and useful 
novelties just out is a combination curl- 
ing iron and hair dryer, a smali, light | 
appliance which is invaluable after a 
shampoo. It looks like the ordinary iron, 
but has a metal comb which slips over | 
the round iron. When you want to dry | 
the hair, turn on the current and keep | 
running the hot comb through the hair. | 
It positively will not burn the hair and 
as the comb passes over the scalp it gets 
the benefit of electricity, which is a 
good tonic. The novel iron is also a 
combination of two irons, one sliding 
over the other, the larger and outer one 
making a thick curl, while the inner and 
smaller one makes a long, thin wave. 

If however, your electric appliances 
are few, the first and most valuable in- 
vestment should be an electric vibrator, 
These modern inventions are really a 
modern beauty parlor, snugly packed in 
a neat looking box which you can set 
alongside of your toilet table and bring | 
it ont only when in operation. If your 
house is not wired with electricity you 
can still have one of these vibrators as 
they are run on their own batteries. 
Really the eleciric vibrator has done so 
much—can do so much for the home 
woman—that none can afford to be with- 
out one. It is only after you have owned 
and used one, have found out day by day 
another of its myriad uses that you can | 
appreciate just what this wonder-working 
machine can do for a woman who wants 
to keep her youth. And do you know 
any woman who welcomes the signs of 
age? 

It is a well established fact that mas- 
sage, both body and facial, is the greatest 
beauty restorer of the age, but the purses 
of most home women are too slim to pay 
for outside professional treatments. Here 
then is the solution to that little financial 
problem in the form of an electric vib- 
rator. It must be stated in the beginning, 
however, that they will not cure incur- 
able diseases, but they will help to cure 
many minor ailments and will undoubt- 
edly give you very quick returns in the 
quest for beauty and health, First yet a 
vibrator and then get the habit of using 
it with good judgment and regulation. 
You know even a good thing can be 
overdone. Buy only a first class ma- 
chine, one with a guarantee that means 
something. Give the selection of it 
much thought. The best is always the 
cheapest in the end even if the initial 
cost isa little bit more. Be sure you 
tell the manufacturer whether or not you 
have electricity in your home and tell 
him what uses you wish to make of it. 

Many of you will ask just what vibra- 
tion is—what this little machine will do 
for you. In a word, vibration is elec- 
trical massaging of the flesh and from 
that process your circulation is stimu- 
lated, torpid muscles are brought into 
action, the flesh is toned up and your 
tired nerves are rested. What more can 








| plays a magic part. 


| back, 





you ask of one machine? 


Cosmetics and greese paints have never 
yet covered up a lot of ugly blackheads 
and every girl who ever sat before a mir- 
ror knows how they disfigure an otlier- 
wise pretty face. But how to get rid of 
them has heen heretofore an unanswered 
question. Now the answer is to use the 
vibrator on the face for five or ten min- 
utes—no more—each day and within a 
short time pimples and blackheads will 
disappear and in their place you will 
have a healthy, glowing, clear skin. It 
will sometimes help matters along to use 


a special cream in connection with the | 


Vibration. 

Those of you who are burdened with a 
double chin, which by the way, is a sure 
sign of advancing age, will find that a 
proper use of the vibrator will break up 
the globules of fat, and after a persistent 
treatment the excessive fat will grow 
much less. The vibrator can also be ap- 
plied to other too fleshy parts of the body, 
using an astringent lotion to hasten the 
process. 

Massaging the scalp is one of the best 
hair tonics known to science and many 
girls are quite willing to pay twenty- 
five dollars for a course of sucii treat- 
ments. The electric vibrator will do this 


for you without the least possible exer- | 


tion, and will save you the trouble of 
going away from home to get it. The 
horror of scanty dead and dull locks will 
be a thing of the past. It is said that 


| vibration will cause dandruff to disap- 
; pear and dandruff is a stubborn foe to | 


fight. 
The day when the sickly, fretful girl 
was called pretty and interesting is gone, 


and today only the really healthy girl is | 


good looking. 
Insomnia is one of the bugbears of 
modern life, and here again the vibrator 


tachment which comes with the vibrator 


outfit, which you can attach to the back | 
You sit back | 


of any comfortable chair. 
and have the machine touch 
and receive vibration 
Yrain. This will draw the blood from 
the head, soon the tired nerves 
relax, and you will fall asleep without 
taking any harmful drugs. 

It is really a very venerous addition, 
not only to the toilet table of the deep- 
thinking woman, but to the entire house- 


your head 


| hold, for many times the men are glad to 


use it to relieve a headache, or a tired 
Indeed every member of the fam- 
ily can use it, right down to the baby, 
who has been cured of many aches and 
pains after a few minutes’ application. 


Many women find it necessary to do a | 


little manicuring at night and this re- 
quires a good strong, steady light. There 


is a light for just such purposes, set up | 


on a flat standard whieh you can fit into 
any socket. The cord is sufficiently long 
to allow you to put it on the edge of 


your dressing table, or you can sit in a | 
rocking chair and set the flat standard on | 
your knee, thus having a light just where 


you want it, when you want it. 


if you want boiling hot water to steam | 


your face or soak your nails, you will 


find a simple and safe hot water heater | 
which isa great time-saver when the ket- | 


tle is empty and the fire is ont. It con- 


sists of a small inverted disc 


water and in one minute your water is at 
the boiling point. It is very small, so 
small that it can 


drawer when not in use? 
A hand mirrow, set up on a standard 


and working on a pivot will be found | 


very useful on the toilet table. These 


standards are wired and have a small but | 
both | 


strong electric light attached to 
sides, while the glass itself is a mayni- 
fying mirror, much like those used by 
men when shaving. These lighted mir- 
rors will show up the slightest defect at 


night, and when using them to see the | 
back of your head, it means that you | 


will have a light before as well as behind 
you. 


When Try Murine Eye,Remedy 


NoSmarting—Feels Fine— Acts Quickly 

Y Try it for Red, Weak, Wavery Eyes and 
oO ur Granulated Eyelids, Illustrated Book 
in each Package. MURINE is com 

younded by our Oculists—nota Patent 

fedicine”’ but used in successful Physi 

clans’ Practice for many years, Now 

dedicated to the Public and gold by 

Druggists at 25c-50c per bottle. Murine 

Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c-50c, 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 








There is a little at- | 


at the base of the | 


will | 


which you | 
can put ina glass or cup or basin of cold, | 


be detached from the | 
socket and put into the corner of the 
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E ni Lif 

Get all you can out of it. Live 
every minute. You can if you will 
—if youare really alive! |t isn’t 
the world that’s wrong—it’s you. Take 
stock of yourself now. If your nervous 
system is in tune, everything around you 
—all the happenings of your daily life— 
small or large—will be in one grand har- 


mony to you. If your nervous system is 
out of tune—everything is discord. 


Vibration is Life 


It’s the very foundation of 
existence, It will straight- 

en out your tangled nerves like 
magic. It will give you the 

power to see clearly—think 
keenly—act quickly. It 

will fill you so full of the 

» real joy of living that you 
SSS, won’t recognize yourself as 
\ the same person. Your self- 

) respect, even, will be in- 


creased a hundredfold, 


Rests—Strengthens 
Renews—Repairs 


Every vital organ is 
crammed fidl of vitality. 
The clogging waste is swept - 
away by the coursing blood 
which this marvelous force 
sels leaping through every 
vein and artery with the 
virile strength of perfect 
health, You sleep just £, 
as restfully as you used \ 
to. Youawaken refreshed, 
mentally ; physically— 
strong in mind and in body, 


and glad to be alive. 





Here 1s one style of 
the famous White Cross 
ElectricVibrator, the scien- 
tific marvel of the century. 
You sce it is not a big, 
clumsy, expensive appara 
tus, but a compact, handy, 
portable, attractive outtit 
forhomeuse, There isnoth 
. ing complicated about it— 

4 jnothing that you cannot 
ge, understand after one read- 

A mn jing of the clear, plain, In- 
&@ | struction Book which we 
——"give you free. Can be con 
nected to any electrie¢ light fixture or if your house is 
not wired for electricity, it will run onitsown batteries. 


60-Day Special Offer 


For a limited time we are making a remarkable 
special offer on the famous White Cross Electric Vi- 
brator~an offer which we are absolutely certain will 
interest you. The wonders of Viration—the same 
treatments for which specialists charge huge fees are 
yours~ right in your own home, It abo gives Faradic 
and Galvanic Electricity, Swedish Movements, etc. 
~all within your reach if you act now. 


Handsomely Illustrated Book guat 
FREE on Vibration tells you just 

what you want to know—tells 
you fully, clearly just what vibration is, how 2 
it acts and what it will do for you. Be- @ FREE 
sides, this book contains actual, personal ry 
letters by the scorefrom peoplewhohave @ Book 

LINDSTROM. 
ITH 


tried vibration and whe know what it-.@ 

will do. A mighty big opportunity is 

open to you right now. Some day SMITH CO, 
you ore bound to seoent it and you 11006. Wate Av. 
wi @ very sorry for every da Dept. i 
that you have wasted. Get ‘ Gutaaticeta 
posted now rightaway. Just 2 me free and without obii- 
your mame and address on the e gation on my part, copy of 
coupon or a postal or letter 4 . Your free book on Vibration 
is all-SEND NOW. of" n of 3 pocial 


Offer on the 


LINDSTROM-SMITH CO. ~ Cross Electric Vibrator 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. 9 
Dept. 3268 Chicago ~ 
w so manufac. Pa 
Ceuirdre'@@ Address... 
ers, electric e 
stoves, el. _ ily Electrical Dealer's Name is. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
For Christmas and Thanksgiving 


Selected from our List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches 


Best Authors’ Christmas Plays—America’s fore- 
most writers of school plays have contributed their 
newest productions to this volume. Clever and 
unique dialogs for every grade, 25 cents, 

Bethlehem Babe, The—A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung assoloor chorus, 25 cents. 

Bobby Brewster's Rooster—A delightful Thanks- 
giving operetta for young folks, by Effie Louise 
Koogle. The plotis good and strong; the climax 
surprising and pleasing ; the music Cz iptivating and 
fullof life. Two scenes, ordinary furnishings, No 
costuming. 5 boys and 5 girls re quired. Any num- 
ber more may be used, About 4 hour, Words and 
music complete, 25 cents, 

Christmas at the Cross-Roads—A humorous Christ- 
mas play for High School pupils or adults, by Eliza- 
beth F, Guptill, A rural play of unusual strength. 
It depicts the Church Committee in their prepara- 
tion for the Christmas celebration, bringing out the 
interesting peculiarities of local characters, 7 
males, 12 females, One hour. 25 cents. 

Christmas Collation, The—An up-to-date collection 
of the choicest original and selected recitations, dia- 
logs, plays, songs, aud other exercises, furnishing full 
and ample provision for theC hristmas program. For 
allages, 25 cents, 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner—A humorous play 
jor children and young folks. Represents a school 
of fifty years ago and the preparations tor the Christ- 
mas — riainment, Kasy to prepare 5 only one 
seene, Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more 
are better and apy number cap be used. 15 cents, 

Christmas for All Nations—Introduces children 
from heathen nations, who describe their customs 
and beliefs. The textisin rhyme, Suitable for a 
sunday School or Missionary entertainment. 7 
boys and Sgirls. 15 cents, 

Christmas Dream, A—Santa Claus and several 
Mother Goose children in new rhymes and clever 
antics, Requireme nts easy. 5 boys, ogirls, 15 cts, 

Christmas Dialogs, Guptills Original—For 
children of all ages, 25 cents 

Christmas Joke. A—May be giyen by children or 
asa burlesque by grown people, In rhyme and 

12 male, 12 female characters, 25 cts. 

Christmas in Santa Claus? House—Full of live- 
liest happenings, & mali, lifemale Characters, 2c, 

Christmas Budge t—"The Christmas Alphabet” for 
“4 children: seven ‘Christmas Tabieaux” and “The 

Christmas March,” a spectacular performance. loc, 

Christmas Selections, Guptill’s Original — 
This isa very select collection of meritorious and 
delightful pieces, 15 cents. 

Christmas Star March and Drill—For 16 to 24 
virls, No scenery. Complete diagrams, 15 cents, 


Christmas Surprise Drill—By Harriette Wilbur. A 
novel number for your entertainment. For any 
even number of children, 15 cents, 


Colonel Grumpey’s Christmas—An operetta for in- 
termediate grades by E:flie Louise Koogle, Spicy 
and lively dialogue. A perfect production, € asily 
learned, Noscenery or costumes necessary, 4 boys, 
4 girls in speaking part, as many more as desired in 
house party and chorus, 45 min, 25 cents, 


Christmas at the Pole—An operetta for big and 
little, by Kdna Randolph Worrell, For the entire 
school or a select few. Characters: Uncle Sam, 
Santa, Twin Explorers, Students (any number), the 
Nations (any number), Eskimos (any number), A 
lively combination of happy thoughts and pleasant 
surprises, Words and music complete, 40 cents, 

Christmas Dialogs und Plays—A super new col- 
lection of strictly original dialogs and plays, all ex- 
pressiy for Cliristinas. Original, clever, appro- 
priate, delightful, 25 cents, 

Fin de Siecle Christmas 
recitations, songs, class exercises, etc. 
eram for each grade, 15 cents, 

Fin De Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises—Ma- 
terlal for severial entertainments, Separate pro- 
gramfor each grade, Original songs, recitations, 
dialogues and many other features. 15 cents, 

“Help-U’’ Christmas Collection—Contains Dia- 
jozues: The Speeder, The Fairies’ Son, Grand pa’s 
Xias Stocking, Sanuta’s Stowaways, Sauta Claus Jr., 
Poor Papa’s Xmas Neckties, The Littlest Boy, 
Drills and Exercises: A Xmas Morning Tragody, 
A Mother Goose Xinas Exercise, and other Exer- 
cises and Recitationus. Aside from other songs this 
collection contains The Ladies’ Home Journal prize 
soug, When Good Old Kriss Comes ’ Round,” by IL. 
«, Eldridge. 25 cents, 

**Help-U’’ Thanksgiving Collection, Contains 
Dialogues: Thanksgiving at MeCarthy’s, <A 
Thanksgiving Dream, A Different Point of View, 
In Sixteen Hundred and Twenty-one, Polly Prim, 
Puritan Pupils, Uncle Sam’s Thanksgiving Dinner. 
Kixercises and Drills: The Jolly Poppercorns, 
Seven Little Pilgrim Maids and Ten Little Pilgrims, 
Also good songs, and recitations, 25 cents, 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men. Twenty full and oomplete programs 
suited to any school, 25 cents. 

Holiday’s Carnival, The—A unique entertainment 
for it children, 16 holidays represented, Each has 
a speaking part, and there is a chorus for each day. 
‘The tunes are familiar, ‘Time 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

Home-Made Santa Claus, A—For children from 8 
to 15 years. Ten speaking parts; can use larger 
number, Time 30 minutes, 25 cents, 

In Santa Claus Land—Chiristmas play for children, 
in four scenes, Tutroduces Santa Claus, his wile 
and baby, the Fairies and Brownies. For children 
of allages, 10 male, 12 female, Lhour, 25 cents, 


very funny. 


Exercises—Original 
Separate pro 


The Real Santa Claus. By Laura R.Smith, 

bright little Christmas play in three acts, 
Songs to familiarairs, About 19 chardcters, 

Christmas Secrets. By Alice E. Alien and T, 
B, Weaver. A fine Christmas play with original 
music, 14 main Characters; as many others as 
desired, 

A Christmas Carol. Adapted for stage use from 
Dickens’ story, by Alice Cook Fuller, 15 characters, 

An Interview with SantaClaus. By Willis N. 
Bughee, A very bright and ingenious Christmas play, 
Uptodate, 23 characters (or less). The Truly Bee 
lievers. By S. Emily Potter. A Christmas exercise 
for little ones, 2 to 8 Characters, 

The Golden Key. By Willis N. Bughee. Scene in 
Story Book Land, with the Pied Piper and some 
jamitiar Mother Goose characters. 12 children. 


A 





Jack Frost’s Mistake—By Clara J. Denton, A very 
clever one-act Operetta for Thanksgiving or any 
time. Four speaking parts and achorus, 8 0r more 
boys. 45min. 25 cents. 

Just After Christmas Dinner—By Effie Louise 
Koogle. A Charming Christmas Song. Solo for 
boy or girl or chorus for any number of children. 
25 cents, 

Kick for Old St. Nick, A—A jolly new Christmas 
song, Clamoring for the rights of a much abused Old 
St. Nick. A bunch of fresh ideas set to bright, 
catchy music. Solo for boy, girl, Old St. Nick, or a 
chorus for children. Words and music by Etflie 
Louise Koogle, 25 cents 


Songs of the Christmas for old and young. 
Kris Kringle’s Minstrels—By Eflie Louise Koogie. 
The “totally different” Christmas entertainment, 
Add to the attractiveness of the minstrel show idea 
the distinction of having “His Royal Nibs’ as In- 





The Law in its Relation to the 
Teacher 


(Continued from page 18) 
To break down his constitutional right | 
to enjoy every dollar of it as he sees fit 
is to break down the constitutional right 
of all men to enjoy their property. The 
money involved in this distinction may 
be small, but the principle is vital. The 
district may say what salary it will pay 
a teacher; but after it has said, it 


| pay all of it. 


terlocutor, With equally unique personalities as end | 
Men, endow them witha program fiashing with fun, | 


brilliant with beauty, enlivening with song and 
teeming with specialties, and you have a scream of 
delight from start to finish. 25 cents. 


Little Thanksgiving Workers—actiou song for 
oneor more little girls, A pleasing melody which 
little singers will relish. Notdiflicult. Especially 
appropriate for Thanksgiving, but Can be adapted to 
any otherday, 25 cents. 

November’s Crown—A new spectacular entertain- 
ment for Thanksgiving. Easy to present, but 
brilliant and pleasing. For 14 girls and boys, Lic. 

Newsboys’ Thanksgiving, The—A jolly new play. 
Four city newsboys go to the country on Thanks- 
giving Day. Make the acquaintance of Farmer 
Brown and his family, have a merry time anda 
good dinner, Sensible, but full of fun. 6 male, 4 
female characters. No troublesome requiremeuts. 
Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents, 

Night Before Christmas, The—An interesting drama 
by Alice FE, Allen, with a most absorbing plot, Con- 
tains new songs by Archibald Humboldt. An excel- 
lent entertainment for Grammar or High Schools, 
or for mixed grades, 8 boys and 6 girls, with more 
if desired. ‘Time, 45 minutes, 25 cents. 

Search for [Mother Goose, The—By Elizabeth M. 
Guptill, Among the clever Mother Goose plays, 
this one must stand out as especially desirable. Can 
be used for Christmas or any time. All the dear old 
characters are introduced in a noveland interesting 
Story, aud the witty lines, clever costuming and un- 
expected climax make an altogether desirable en- 
tertainment for little folks, Introduces Mother 
Goose, Santa Claus, Jack and Jill, Boy Blue, Ko- 
Peep, Miss Muffet, Simaple Simon, Luna, Widgicum 
Wee, Grim Grum, Frosties. In all 9 female and & 
mule Characters, Plays about 30 minutes. Price, 


Santa in Southland—A new idea in Christmas can- 
tata, Little costuming ; music in one or two parts 
and easy. Day or Sunday schools, 25 cents, 

Soldiers of St. Nick, The—A C hristmas campaign 
song for Kriss Kringle Brigade, 25 cents, 

Surprised G bler or How Kris Kringle 
Madea Convert—A Christmas operetta,  Bril- 
liant music and full of life, 25 minutes. 15 cents. 

Thankful Bobby—A solo for a small boy, A de- 
lightful Thanksgiving number. Expressive words, 
a lively melody, with range suited toa small boy’s 
voice, and an appropriate accompaniment. Bobby 
xives good reasons for being thankful—from a boy’s 
viewpoint. 25 cents, 

Thanksgiving Songster, The—By KEiie Louise 
Koogle, songs of Thanksgiving time for old and 
young. Solos, duets and choruses abundant ; serious, 
sensible, pathetic and humorous, All phases of the 
season woven into mirthful and enchanting song. 
The only collection of Thanksgiving songs of this 
character, 25 cents, 

Thanksgiving in Brownie-Land—A rollicking play 
for boys. Fullof lite and fun, 15 cents, 

Toys’ Rebellion, The—The famous little operetta 
which captured the Ffrst Prize awarded by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for the best Christmas play 
for children, Equally as bright and captivating as 
“Kris in Japan,” “Runaway Bear,’ “Christmas at 
the Pole,” ete., by the same author, Edna Randolph 
Worrell, Characters: The Toys (11 small children), 
6 or more boys and girls, 11 to 14 years old, and Kris 
Kringle, 25 cents, 

Turkeey Drill, The—A nonsense comedy song drill 
for boys or young men; a suggestion of Thanks- 
giving Day. 1 cents, 

Twentieth Century Christmas Exercises, The— 
Contains a diversitied profusion of new and original 
material for the schoolroom Christmas entertain- 
ment, For ail grades, 15 cents, 

Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises, 
The—Provides an abundance of choice new material 
including several dialogs for celebrating Thanks- 
giving in the schoolroom, Practical, gratifying, 
sensible. 15 cents. 

Two Invitations, The~For Thanksgiving. A jolly 
new operetia, Fun from beginning to end. The 
music is bright and catchy. Full of clever hits. 
Easy to give. For4 boys and 5 girls. 15 cents. 

The Wait’s Thanksgiving—By Elizabeth F, Guptill. 
An intensely pathetic little play of unusual charac- 
ter. Of absorbing interest from start to finish. The 
appreciation of a lady of affluence shown some des- 
titute newsboys for their sterling integrity leads to 
the recovery of her little son, who had been kid- 
napped and not drowned as she supposed, The rare 
charm and beauty of the play will appeal to every 
one. For intermediate or mixed grades. 5 males 
and 4 females ; more if desired. 3g honr. 25 cents. 

What Christmas [eans—l'rom “Santa in South- 
land.’’ ‘'wo-part song. 10 cents, 


A Visit to Santa Claus, By 
For Primary grades. 16 children or allin the room. 

In the Palace of Kriss Kringle. By Annie M. 
Lawton, Kriss Kringle, the hostman, Spirit of 
Christmas and Mother Goose, Also 8 Brownies. 

The Captive Jack Frost, By Martha Burr Banks. 
Christmas play in two acts. Nine girls represent- 
ing flowers. Fourteen boys representing Santa 
C)aus, Jack Frost, Nimble Jack, ete. 

Christmas Jo n+ and Christmas Toys. By Laura 
Rountree Smit Children represent dolls and 
toys, Stocking drill. 25 children orless, What 
Santa Brought. By Willis N. Bugbee. 6children, 

The Lost Reindeer. By Laura Rountree Smith, 
About twenty-fivec hildren representing Mrs, Santa 
Claus, elf and dolls, Songs to familiar tunes. 


If you do not find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


| trict under statutory regulation, 
Kris Kringle Jingles—By Effie Louise Koogle. | , 

25 cents, | . 
| percentage of school money, 


In the opinion of the writer the sim- 
plest and fairest legal method by which 
to provide a fund for the pensioning of 
teachers is for the state, county, or dis- 
to set 
sach year for such purpose a certain 
using only 
the residue to meet the operating expenses 
of the schools. It will be necessary for 
the legislature to empower the proper 
school authorities to do this. The legis- 
lature also should fix the percentage of 
school money that may be devoted to this 
purpose. Then too all rules and regula- 
tions touching the eligibility of teachers 
for pensions must operate uniformly 
within the territory adopting this plan. 


MAY PENSIONS BE GRANTED TO 
RETIRED TEACHERS? 


In the absence of constitutional pro- 
hibition the legislature is not confined in 
its appropriation of public moneys to 
causes in which a legal demand exists 
against the state, but it may recognize 


side 


| claims founded upon justice or equity. 


| Consequently teachers who have already 


| retired may be granted pensions. 





| jury. 


| of property; 


| this plainer, 


pensions, however, are a mere gratuity, 
as there is no legal or moral obligation 


on the part of the state to pay teachers | 
than the salary stipulated when the | 
such. | 
| pension may be unconstitutional, because | 


more 


work was undertaken. Moreover, 


the legislature is prohibited by the state 


constitution from granting any extra com. | 


pensation to a public officer, as was the 
case in New York under its constitutional 
amendment of 1875 (63 N. EK. 1107.) 
Such a constitutional ,provision, low- 
ever, would not prohibit the legislature, 
or a county or district under its authority, 
from providing pensions for all’ teachers 
who should accept contracts to teach a/ler 
the passage of the pension law. As to 
them the possible benefits of the pension 
would not be a gratuity, but a part of the 
inducement held out by the state to se- 
cure their contracts. The teachers would 
be working not only for their salaries, 
but for eligibility for pensions as well 
As Judge Cullen of the New York Court 
aptly puts it, the system of pensions 
“‘would be an inducement both to service 
at low wages and also to good conduct in 
service’? (63 N. I. 1107.) 
MAY PENSION LAWS PARTLY COM- 
PLIED WITH BE REPEALED? 


As a matter of fact the repeal of a pen- 
sion law may seriously damage teachers 
who are working under it for a pension. 
Under its allurement they may have ac- 
cepted smaller salaries and refused better 
offers from other schools, ip order to 
comply with the conditions upon which 
pensions were granted. Yet as a matter 
of law the teacher has sustained no in- 
He has not been deprived of any 
property, but ouly of a mere expectancy 
and the state las not vio- 
lated the obligation of its contract with 
him contrary to the constitution of the 
United States. 

An analogous case may serve to make 
A California statute pro- 


| vided that $2.00 each month should be 
| retained from the pay of each police offi- 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Ten separate books 10c each. in one volume 35c. | 


Mary Louise Dietz. | 
lative of the deceased 





cer to constitute a fund out of which on 
certain conditions the personal represent- 
olticer should be 
paid $1000.00, Before the death of a cer- 
tain police officer, who had worked un- 
der this system, this fund was merged 
by the legislature into another fund in 
which the personal representative had no 





Money- Making Farms 


17 States, $10 to Nie an acre; live 1g tools and crops 
often inc luded to settle quickly, Big illustrated Cata- 
logue No, 36 free. ‘EB. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 

Station 3099, 47 West 34th Street, New York. 


: THIS Gold Filled Wedding Ring FREE, 

warranted 3 years. To introduce 

E) our bargain sheet of fine gold filled rings, 

we will send this ne any size, upon re- 
ceipt of 12c to help pay advertising. 


The Auction Co., Dept. 17 Attleboro, Mass. 
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‘Brown Your Hai 


Novernb 


With Walnut Tint Hair § 


Light Spots, Gray or Str . 
Hair Quickly Stained to 
| Pea a Beautiful Brown or B 


Trial Bottle Sent 
Request 


N OTHING giyg 


woman theg 
pearance of 
more surely thay 
streaked, or faded by 

Just a touch now 

then with Mrs. Potts 

Walnut-Tint Hair § 

and presto! Youth 
returned again, 

No one would ever 
pect that you stained 
hair after you use 
splendid preparation, 
does not rub off as dy 
and leaves the hair gy 
and fluffy, with a beag 
brown color or blackit 
prefer. 

It only takes you » 
minutes Once a ,mo ¥ 
apply Mrs, Potter's 
Tint Hair Stain with 
comb, Stains only thefy 

is easily and quickly a 

and it is free from lee dy 

phur, silver and all me 

compounds, Has no odog 

sediment, no grease, On 

tle of Mrs. Potter’s W 
Tint Hair Stain should last 
year. Sells for $1.00 per bottig 
first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfactig 

Send your nume and address and enclose 4 

(stampsor coin) and we will mail you charges py 
atrial package, in, — seale “dl wrapper, with val 
booklet on hair. Potter's Hygienic Supply 
1977 Groton Bldg., Cine innati, Ohio. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURS 


By Most Advance 

Home Study Cours 
Best ficld for women. Th 
sands who have taken 9 
course are earning from § 
to$25a week. Our conneg 
with mz any. hospitals A h 





Iilust ration F 

4f in, long, 
HW handies. The t 
solid silver sta! 
# ruplesilver pla’ 
at this set is $2. 
We issue a be 
watches, gold a 
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OUR 


We will te: 
H and largest co- 


EXCEPTI 
J. H. JOICE 


give all necessary hospital 
perience and diplomas of 
est standing, recognized by 
doctors _everywhere; 
tages other schcols can 
give. Oldest established se 
of its kind, tenth year. 
terms. Illustrated cat 
ih. mailed Free. Address 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
1547 La Salle Ave., Chicago, lil. 





(ood reliable tru 
1 vs 
OUR 1913 CATALOG (ine ean 
Yontains many new instruments, all@ Biieiers uniess vou 
new illustrations, lowest prices and ometo good men, 
valuable information of interest to every eneral Offices, 
science instructor. Send us your name) mo 
and address and we will send you a free 


SUPT Mae NEES = Sales Dep’t 
CutcaGo APPARATUS Co., Caicaco. ILL. 
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The E-SCO Registers, 


Report and Recitation Cards 


are endorsed by thousands of users. 
for free samples. If you have not received 
copy of our 1914 catalog illustrating al 
pricing a thousand necessities for the se 
drop us a card to-day. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY Oh, 


Box A., Painesville, Ohio. 
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|Handsome Fountain Pen FRE 


To advertise our concentrated Ink Tablets we # 
give absolutely FREE a handsome Fountain Pen 
any one would be proud to carry, rite for it, 
HIGH GRADE MANUFACTURING 
1781 West Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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ORATI ON Ss Debates, Essays, 
9 prepared to order 

given subjects. P. A. Miller’s Literary Age 

(Established 1902), 21 iReleilaner Ave., Dayton,0 


KILL THE HAIR ROO 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair fi 
growing again, a rol painless, harmless. No 
Booklet free. e to-day, 

D3. MANLER, 421-0 MANLER PARK, PROVIDENCE, B 
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"OUR SYSTEM IS A POSITIVE SUCCESS 


URSH 
anced 


November 1913 


00 FOR THIS 25°°STORK’ SEWING SET 


NORMAL 


ware, We want tosend youoneof these books FREE, 
and to obtain your name and address we offer this 
$2.50 sewing set, packed in a nice box, complete for 
$1.00. We guarantee safe delivery, prepay postage 
ond — your money if for any reason you are not 
satisfied. 

As this offer is made solely to introduce our catalog, 
ONE SET ONLY will be sent to an address, 


PROVIDENCE, R. i. 


ation about one-half scale, The scissoi 3 are 
apse finest steel, beautiful finish, gold-plated 
handles. ‘The thimble, fape needle and emery top are 
solid silver stamp od “Sterling.” The turtle is quad- 
late and has 3ft. tape. The retail value 

0. Thescissors alone sell for 75c. 
utiful catalog illustrating diamonds, 
watches, gold ona silver jewelry, toilet sets and table 





| WOOD-ELLIS co., 63 Eddy Sst. = = 








EARN YEARLY 


°5.000.7 10.000. 


INTHE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


No matter where you live, if you want an independent business of your 
own, send your name and address and I will mail you our 64 Page Book, 
showing how you may earn $3,000 to $10,000 a Year in the Real Estate; 
Brokerage and Insurance Business, 


We will teach you by mail and appoint you SPECTAL REPRESENTATIVE of the oldest 
and largest co-operative realty Company in the world and help you make money from the start. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN WITHOUT CAPITAL. Write Today. 











Hundreds of men handle our proposition as a side line 
J. H. JOICE, Pres. CHICAGO, ILL. 
By Express or In- 


435 DEARBORN STREET, 

Ny MO~* SANTIAGO GEMS C. 0. @ sured Parcel Post # 
y AE They look and wear and none 

: XN fe) bat anoxpertesn tell thom from GENUINE: DIAMONDS 
, : oy/ They are not imitations of diamonds but a genuine stone, cut and faceted by 
skilled diamond cuttersexactlylikeadiamond, stand filing, fireand acid tests 
like adiamond, Contains no glass, pasteor foilbacking, It soucsheye ustlikea 
diamond and on accountof their great hardness will retain their brilliancy 
forever. To advertise these Santiago Gems we will for a short time send your 
choice of the above Solid Gold ringsC.O. D. $5.00 for the Ladies with % carator 
$10.60 for the Gents with 144 carat Santiago Gems by mail or express. Give it 
1», wf any test you desire and if you find itis notall we claim return it at our expense. 
Wy Send your exact size and order at once as this Special Offer is for a shorttime 
only. Diamond Jewelry Co., Dep. 29 , 159 W. Madison 8t.,Chicago, Ill. 
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G00D MEN WANTED FREE! TO EVERY BOY AND GIRL. We 


ve a fine Lureka Camera 

- os ones outfit, plates, 
Good reliable trustworthy men as agents and man- a Cin Oe 
in the real estate business. None but wideawake end your name and ad 


1 instructions, Just 

dress, we send you 

e menneed apply, Don’t write for par- for then giving & Thimble hee Whee aia 
Big in- |i | ty - g ( 

, send us the $1.20 and the Camera and 

D. B. CORNELL COMPANY, Srl 4 complete outfit is yours. Address 


1 Offices, Gt. Barrington, Mass. GLOBE CO., Dept, 420 » Greenville, Pa. 
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_The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 8 vol- 

s, each measuring 51% x 8 inches, 134 inches thick. Volumes average 

500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in 
A clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page 
las of the World, in colors. Bound h: andsomely and durably in sub- 
ntial library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each 
ume, 

It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish to know 


4 about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly reliable. 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by | 
Mering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory | 


“urn it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


30. 


a 


MWiisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTOR 


rights. Upon being refused the $1000.00, 
the personal representative applied for a 
writ of mandamus to compel its payment. 
It was held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States (132 U 


question could be applied by the legisla- 
ture to a different purpose. 
no contract by the state that the disposi- 


as originally provided; and until the 
event happened upon which the money 
was to be paid, there was no vested right 
on the part of the personal representative 
to have this payment. In other words 
his interest was a mere expectancy created 
by law and liable to be destroyed by tie 
| same authority ; he had no right of prop- 
| erty of which he had béen deprived. 

This decision, however, is based on the 
theory that the money retained from the 
salary of the public officer remained pud- 
/ic money. If the two dollars a month 
had been in fact paid to him and after- 
wards he had contributed it to an insur- 
ance fund, a different question, as the 
court admits, would have arisen in re- 
spect to the sum of money so contributed. 
Likewise should teachers under statutory 
regulation build up a pension fund out 
of their privale money, the repeal of the 
statute would certainly not divest them 
of their interest in the money accuimu- 
lated for this purpose. 


MAY PENSION LAWS FULLY COM- 
PLIED WITH BE REPEALED? 


Although a state law provides for the 





money, whenever a teacher complies with 
its conditions and becomes eligible for 
pension, the subsequent abolition of the 
pension system can not affect his right 
to receive a pension. By complying with 
the conditions upon which the — state 
offered the pension, the teacher acquires 
vested rights under a contract, whose ob- 
ligation the state cannot impair, on ac- 
count of the prohibition of the constitu- 
tion of the United States (10 L. R. A. 
405). Legislation of a state impairing 
the obligation of a contract is null and 
void, and the courts in enforcing the con- 
tract will pursue the same course and ap- 
ply the same remedies as though such 
invalid legislation had never existed (105 
U. S$. 278). Consequently a teacher 
| could generally enforce lis legal right 
|} to receive a pension from the state. 
| However, cases are conceivable where 
the teacher would be without a judicial 
remedy. If, for example, the money for 
pensions were appropriated at each tern: 
of the legislature, there is no method hy 
which the legislature can be compelled 
to appropriate it. Likewise, should the 
state constitution require the teacher's 
; warrant for a pension to be countersigned 
by the governor before it could be hon- 





ored by tiie treasurer, there is no method 


by which the courts can compel the gov- 
ernor to countersign the warrant. In such 
/eases, of course, the courts would 
| powerless to assist the teacher; but the 
| sense of honor of the state may 
be relied upon speedily to correct such 
evils. 

Nearly 50,000 Indiati children went to 
school last year, more than half of them 
being educated at Government schools. 
Mission schoo]s cared for 3,000, and more 
than 17,000 had so far adopted the white 

| man’s ways as to be enrolled in regular 
| public schools. 


Some of the rural schools in the State 
| of Washington have college graduates as 
| teachers. In that State they pay good 

salaries to country teachers because they 


believe that the country school should be | 


as well taught as the city school. 


Kentucky is having a real educational 
awakening, so real that people are not 


afraid to pay what it costs to create and | 
maintain an efficient system of schvols, | 


One tax collector reports that citizens 
who have been in the habit of complain- 
ing of high taxes said it was ‘‘all right,’’ 
when informed that the increased rate 
| was in order to give more money to the 


public schools. 


r school or home, 3X5 feet, gen- 
ulne bunting, fast colors, full n umn 
her stars, stripes sewed together 
| , tiiven for selling 12 pkgs. Biuine at 

, Ito. each, Write for Biuine. 

Bluine Mfg. Co., 4166 Mill St., 

Coneord Jet, Mass. 
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Fall Fashion Guide 


a Wonderful Mone Saving 
Power ofthe Philipsborn Style Book 


has never been more clearly and convincingly 
which bids fair 


























demonstrated than this season, 
to smash all selling records. We have 


One Million Dollar’s Worth of Merchan- 


dise in Our New Two-Acre Home 
ready to be shipped to you without delay, What- 
ever you wish and at the price you wish to pay. 
H.22230—K.28240—Save $2.00 on this popular Binek 
Coney Fur Set, Seylish Draped Scarf, 69 inches tony, 
muff 19 inches deep, warmly wadded, lined with 
satin, Handsome head and paw trimming aud 
beautiful, semt-barrel muff to match $5.9 98 
Special Price, for a Prepald, , 
H.28230—Searf, $8.7 h.aa240— Muff $2.08 
We Prepay All esmenanntinn Charges 
Write For Your Style Book Today 


PHILIPSBORW 
Dept.92_N.W.Comer CHICAGO 


Van Buren & Peoria Sts. 


























COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State ‘House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers room with hot and cold water 
for $1.00 per day and up, which includes 
free use of public shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal this in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 per day and up. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send For Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, GEN’L MGR. 
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JOHN T, HALL, Pres. 128 Columbus Circle, WEW YORK, 
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them, send price to 


Because 


very successful in preventing and 
troubles 
in the 


were invented) is the reason why 
FECAdMS| 

are so universally used and have y 

the largest sale of any medicine in the world. l 


j pation, sallowness, impure blood, 
depression and loss of energy. 


As'a tonic of the highest order for reliev- 
ing anaemic conditions and keeping the 


absolutely unequaled. Try them, They 


Have Helped — 
Thousands 
of Women 


Directions of Special Value to Women Are With Every Box 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Pills have proved so 
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digestive sys- 


which purpose they 














introduction over 60 
they have corrected 
cases of indigestion, 
nervousness, consti- 


at par Beecham’s Pills are 





Should your dealer not have 
Thomas Beccham, 417 Canal St., N. Y. 
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Ulustrated) 
by William I, Walling, A.M., MD. 
imparts in a clear, Wholesome way, 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 


Knowledge a Father Should Have. 





Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 







Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


CRERERE swe 






Puritan Publishing Co. 
758 Perry Bldg. 








A Happy Marriage 


largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
oF und theirrelatio 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come intel- 


correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources, 


Sexology 


in one volume + 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 


Knowledve a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 


Knowledge a Mother Should Lm part to Her Daughter 


All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 Postpaid. 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Conte 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance is aaew 
scientific discovery with auto 


matic air cushions that draws 
and SUK the broken parts together and 
nto lite binds them as you would a 


broken limb. It absolutely 
holds firmly and comfortably 
and never slips, always light 
aad cool and conforms to 
every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. | 
make itto your measure and 
send it to you ona strict guar- 
antee of satisfaction or 
money refunded and FT have 
“uit my price so low that any- 
the fa richor poor, can buy it. 
leomember, Limake it to your 
order—send it to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t sat- 
| isfy you, you send it buck to me and Lwill refund your 
|} money, ‘The banks or any responsible citizen in Mar- 
| shall will tell youthat is the way Ldo business—always 
| absolutely on the square and T have sold to thousands of 
| people this way for the past 80 years, Remember, 1 use 
no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. 1 just give you 
astraight business deal at a reasonable price 


C. E. BROOKS, 1745 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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‘‘Never Slip’’ 
On Approval 






NEVER SLIP” Vest. 
shoulder straps. Uf pleased re 
(Regular vaiue 35e,) First one 
you order six, 
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931 Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago. 





Send sive and we will mail celebrated 
“NE Spec 
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F. W.CONGER, Mgr. GENERAL ORDER CO 


Vest | 


jal knit 


2c 


consisting of Holly. M. ‘oe, Christmas Bells, etc., with inscriptions. Someare 
embossed and in gold, re lithographed in many colors on @ good quality of 
cardboard. Sent prepaid with our large catalogue and special offer, all for 100, 
} HERMAN & CO, 2430 North Halsted St.,Dept. C. 23, CHICAGO 
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Positions, $65 to $150 a month. 


i ately for free list of positions open to you. 


* Institute, Dept. W 93, Rocheste 






MENand WOMEN 


for Government Parcels Post and other Government 
Annual vacations. 
Short hours, Thousands of appointments every year. 
Pull” unnecessary. Farmers eligible. Write 
Franklin 


‘A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 
position, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
by passing a Civil Service examination. Not diffi- 
cult. Most thorough preparation #5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book ‘Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 


immedi- 





r, N.Y. 





Helping Rural School Children 


(Continued from page 23) 


teeth prominent? Does he breathe loudly, 
have frequent colds, sore throat; has he 
a blank expression, a heavy face, reced- 
ing chin, poor physical development, 
high arched root of mouth? 

Do his tonsils have yellowish white 
spots on them, or little indentations in 
them, both of which mean diseased ton- 
sils; or are they very larye, thereby caus- 
iny deafness? 

Do not wait for a child to outgrow any 
of these “hadbi/s,’? as parents often call 
them, for as the years yo by they hinder 
ithe growth of the parts affected, hinder 
the child from developing, mentally, 
physically, and moraily. it you do wait 
you are not giving him the fair chance 
which should be his birthright. Many a 
child today is living as a backward child, 
or even as a mental defective, because 
the parents did not heed these signals of 
nature that all was not well in the build- 
ing process. There are thousands of hu- 
man trayedies enacted every year because 
parents do not know the meaning of 
many of the symptoms in the child’s life 
which tell of grave dangers ahead. Any 
eye, ear, nose, or throat trouble needs 
attention today from a good specialist; 
not a year from today, but vow. 

Teachers, give your hest advice to the 
parents about these things. They need 
you, : 

Other Points: Is the child’s color good? 

Does he get eight to ten hours of sleep 
with good ventilation? Out-of-door sleep- 
ing is the best of all. Be sure that he 
likes to play with other children; that 
he is not irritable and cross; that he eats 
good food, and has regular habits. 
All that is true of the child in the 
health index is true of the adult, only it | 
| may take longer to remedy the defects in 
| the adult because they are of longer 
standing. 








The Decimal Point an “‘Abbre- 
viated 1”’ 
(Continued from page 30) 


change the 5 to the fractional form lhav- 
ing a denominator of one thousand thus: 
5.000. Read the mumerator, after the 
change, with the denominator.’’ 
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When Your Appetite 
Comes Back to Yo 


It Is a Sure Sign Your Stomach | 

“Able to Work. Stuart’s Dys. 
pepsia Tablets Will Give 

You a Rousing Appetite chi hme 

It is the greatest joy in the world Mbpicago Photo-Pla 

be able to eat what one wants, and, 


misery can compare with that whig 
comes when an appetite fails, 
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When the stoinach cannot digest fq 
the sysiem revolts at the very idea of eg free_fron 
ing, but when the digestive apparatus; fleet « 
restored to its normal condition eye es. 
quality of mind seems to make a 
cheerful. new 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets mix yj Sample sent 


the food you eat. The stomach by; 
peristaltic action churns and moves {| 
food around the stomach walls, the pov, 
erful ingredients in these tablets instant! 
begin digesting the food as they a 
forced through it and around it. 

These tablets regulate the strength « 
gastric juices. If there is too much ag 
or alkali then Stuart’s Dyspepsia Table 
reduce or dilute these evil condition 
and prevent the irritating and n 
stomachs which always come with dy 
pepsia, indigestion, etc. 

It is the very essence of pleasure to 
stomach sufferer to know that he ca 
digest any meal if he will only take 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablet after eating, 

The use of one of these tablets afte 
meals will in a very short time reston 
your appetite to its normal condition anj 
you will be able to enjoy your food wit 
an old-time relish. 

Every drug store carries Stuart’s Dy 
pepsia Tablets. Price, 50 cents. 
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worn out, weak 
and nervous, noth: 
ing will so quickly 
_ restore strength and 
nerve poise, as a glass 
of Tolle Causam 
Blood and Nerve 
Tonic, a very pleas 
















“Vive thousand thousandths divided by | 


5.000 . 
go or 7 which also equals /', 
the 


“*What 
divided?’ | 

**sovo to be divided by go and the quo- 
tient is 125.’ 

‘“*What must we divide’the 125 by?’’ 

“Divide 125 by the denominator 1000, | 
The quotient is .125."’ 

‘*T will give you the following com- 
mon fractions to express with abbreviated 


denominators :—’’ 
1 


of 5 ov0,”' | 


are numerators to be 


4 
2 
8 


Syme Oe'SS weiSs 


The Friday Afternoon Club 
(Continued on page 39) 


clanking may be heard on the plains of | 

Boston! The war is irevitable—and let 

it come! I repeat it, sir, let it come! 
IX. It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the 


stand we here idle? What is it that gen- 
tlemen wish? What would they have? 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
know nét what course others may take; 
but as for me, give me liberty or give me | i 
death! . ‘ 
In teaching the speech the teacher read 
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BOOKS 


ETC. © © for Money Making, cloth bound book f 
boysand girls,50c, All Prepaid, Address Clem. Me 
Publisher, New Egypt, N. J. 
School News, for teachers, parents and young peop 
50c per year. 
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Engraved Calling Card 
Acceptable Christmas Gifs 


100 cards engraved in Seript = $105 
100 cards engraved in Old English $2.00 
Latest styles, finest quality, work sua ragiteed, 
Wedding Stationery samples gent upon request, 
N, EDWARD HARVEY & CO., 3114 No, 9th St., Phila, 
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Best ever. Trip Around the World, I 
Wizards Maze, 25c; Mystic Charts, It 
Noted Characters, 15c; Correlated Maps 
50c. BOOKS, ETC. Course in Phy: 
Culture, $1.00; Complete System for I 
dexing Your Books, 15c; Bright Ide 
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matter. Gentlemen may cry, Peace, Roney when 
peace--but there is no peace. The war | $1,500 AGENT Best Leen fe the pupils 
is actually begun! The next gale that | 9 Year yaa Reonres oer wor 
sweeps from the north will bring to our Sure $1,500 yearly. Tnexperionced te ME Wo or more env. 
ears the clash of resounding arms! Our dg hey «4 you,” Write today are sure to 
brethren are already in the field! Why the largest manufacturers of Transpeis sent postag 
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Farms in five states from $9 an acre up with 
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it to the room, after which she explained 
all of the allusious* (as that of the 
‘*siren’’? and the ‘‘ betrayal with a kiss’’). 


*“Siren:” A beautiful but vicious sea nymph 
who by her music drew men to her home, and 
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then by her magic arts changed them to beasts. 
Homer uses the myth in the story of Ulysses, 
and Milton in “Comus’” utilizes it to illustrate the 
evil powers of uncontrolled appetite. 

“Betrayal with a kiss:’ Referring to the be- 








trayal of Jesus by Judas. 
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100 Visiting Cards 50c. Samples on request 
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She called attention to the fact that all 
impassioned literature is a series of word 
pictures, pictures which you can actually 
see with the mental eye. The children 


QUCAN EARN BIG MONEY 


WRITING PHOTOPLAYS 





























— found the pictures in the address. They ° ° 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME saw the agitated gentleman holding up That Your Whole Being Vibrates Health 
nach | his hands in horror, crying ‘‘ Peace, CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able to bring health and strength to 
Dye. ena P inten simple lewors, howto write| | pescel’” They heard Patrick Henry call thorough stodired cuabeeny, poveiciney nd heath soiacinien andiaoeent eeaetnataee 
. Mou by. nail, né » lessons, ’ Le Nair am saleaisy g tenis “ a f s y F y, physiology and health principles, and to my 12 years’ persona 
Hy y id sell plots for $25 to $100 cach. Our students back with suppressed passion, But there experience before I began my instructions by mail, that I attribute my asveleua snamien, 
lve reselling their plays, proving the successof our} | is no peace.’ The children saw the gale It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils and I have done all this by 
e aching, Send for free book valuable informa- sweeping from the north and the ‘‘clash simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. If vital 
ion and special prize offer, of resounding arms’’? tingled through organs or nerve Centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 
world Photo-Playwright College, Box 278 HE., Chicag Neha k & r . 8 5 I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with that sweet, personal 
r pricago Photo-Play p »Vhicago! | theirears. Patrick Henry passed from one loveliness which health and a wholesome, graceful body give~a cultured, self-reliant woman 
Sand y picture to another and the children were with a definite purpose, full of the health and vivacity which make you a 
t  whig taug! follow. As ¢ English 1 a To 
aught to follow. s an English les- W: . 
son. the teacher, with the children’s help, A bear. on a » A More Valued Friend 
ses Ee aetictnely we steiie ; : ) sym cal ortions an each her rite to me lay. 
* tS Free from the shiny or glossy selected particularly well chosen Ww ords, to stand and to walk in an attitude which bespeaks culture and re- r 1 ome Ome: _] 
A Ol Ci — where, for instance, the sound of the finement. A good figure, gracefully carried, means more than a 
aratus effect of wax crayon, a word expresses its meaning, as—‘‘clash,’’ pretty face. _I want to give you 
11 eve ‘‘clang’’ etc., the hard ‘‘c’’ the ‘‘ng,’’ A‘ Good Figure 
“a new and better crayon. the ‘'sh,’’ ete, Ihave reduced “T just can't 
= . When the child appointed to take a Too Fleshy? | 32.00) women, Too Thin? tal you how 
1X Wi Sample sent postpaid for 5c in stamps part of the address rehearsed his selec- a One pupil happy Lam. I 
h by} . : ‘ . writes me: ‘Miss Cocroft, 1 have am so proud of my neck and arms! 
4 y 1 tion and did not lose himself in the reduced 78 pounds and I look 15 My busts are rounded out and I 
ves tl pictures, the teacher candidly asked the yoats JOSneee fo aseee aes caked pee anaes S pean Ba ome 
2 > y q € ust wiiere wante anc carr 
he pow room, ‘‘ Did you see that gale, or did you breath now. | I in . =o afye factors woman. . y 
2 1] we “3 en egan was umatic ws 0. are 8 t 
nstant} hear that cry?’’? They answered honestly and constipated, my heart was weak me now. Thave. not been. eonerle 


they ar 





Then the teacher got 


and my head dull, and dh dear, I ated since my second lesson and T 


that they did not. am ashamed when I think how I ad taken something for years, 
tl the speaker to see and feel the words of used © look! I never creamed it fly liver acome to bo aff right and f 
ny ic 1: iui j <6 P ; : ; was all sO EASY, I thought I just aven't a bit of indigestion, for 
: his part vividly himself, and in so doing had to be fat. I feel like stopping sleep like a baby and my NERVES 
“Tabla he forgot himself and spoke uncon- overy fat woman I see and telling ore so rested, I feel so well all the 
Tablet ies i \§ sats * Teachers ner of you. me. 
nditi sciously with great w urinth. Teachers The vital strength gained by a forceful circulation relieves you of such 
Oni will notice how naturally the boys and chronic ailments as / 
ind ta girls whose minds are saturated with the Torpid Liver Indigestion 
ith dy causes of the Revolution, from their pre- Naerveseaans Matateasuass 
vious history lessons, will correctly take .. . stony cepa pena ee . — 
ct ‘Spe " eee any women suffer uncomplainingly from ailments which may lei 
Pape to an oom oe this ego = 15 lo to graver troubles and lead to much unhappiness, 
set method of bringing about effects in ° 
y take delivery for children of so little expe- ‘ vou Can Be Well W ithout Drugs i 
. a eat . oe ag ae iP strengthe muscles and nerves of the vital organs, lungs an 
ro rience, save to bring vividly before their heart and start, your blood to olreulating as it did when you were a child, 
ts ef ; : ‘ the Ye ick > , are teach you to breathe so that the blood is fully purified, 
> rest =) minds that when Patrick He Ey uttered LT wish I could put sufficient emphasis into these words to make you realize 
Ore P AMERICAN Cp BY these remarkable sentences he stood erect that you do not need to be ill, but that you can be a buoyant, vivacious, 
‘ion an HE AMERIC N CRAYON CO. and breathed deeply and his voice car- eciraniive mannan, Se Fete Sir St © Fe minutes’ care each day in the pri- 
od with MADE IN U.S.A. ried to the farthest corners of the hall. Talve each pupil the confidential treatment which her particular case 
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This Bank is under the supervis- 
the comptroller of the 


He enunciated very plainly, tor he was 
so in earnest that his brother Americans 
should realize that Great Britain was slow- 
ly but surely bringing chains and slavery 
upon them. Ie knew that the time had 





demands. 

Write me today telling me your faults in health and figure, andTI will 
cheserely tell you whether I can help you. 1 am at my desk from 8 a. m. 
until 5 p.m. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly 
and giving other information of vital interest to women, If you are per- 
fectly well and your figure is/just what you wish, you may beabletohelpa 
friend—at least you will help me by your interest in this great movement 
for perfect health, for greater culture, refinement and beauty in women, 



































0 ion . . 
the 4 0 currency, so you may be sure come for resistance on the part of the it down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 
her is that any funds you deposit in it colonies if they would act before it ‘was I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it. 
weit a eine on alutely Fg: lg ears oor d wo nage and thus cn pone a Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30. 6245S. Michigan Ave. Chicago al 
. % compounded, semi-i ally only to make his arguments plain anc —— . : - ——---- ine a 
noth npg age tec | el] understood ef ig » wist + also to iss Cocraft és a college bred woman, She is the recognized authority on the scientific care of the health and 
juickly MM © Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” we YES SAORI Ne reg eee Jigure of She personally supervises her work. 
th andl y.§, Savings Bank, Washi D.c. | stir the emotions of the Virginiansso that 
agit avings Bank, Washington, )-©- | they would vote for a declaration of war | 
ausam and leave the Assembly ready to protect 
Nerve : LL their rights on the field of battle. With e e 
pleas PEWRITERS was this end in view, the children can easily é J ' e Ww ri t e Tr S e n Ss a ti O n 
rithout E., A.l theStandard Machines \% to% realize, how he exultingly pointed to 
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Fountain Pen 
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over the destinies of nations.”’ 

When we think of Abraham Lincoln's 
immortal addresses and realize that his 
only encouragement for nice expression 
sprang from a few good books and_ the 
sermons of itinerant preachers, it is plain 
to see what 


teachers and classmates. 
No pin or emblem for the 
speaking club isadvisable. The children 


should be taught that their ensign is | 
erect carriage of the body, deep, forceful | 





culture lies for tiie school | 
boy and girl in assimilating the thoughts | 
| of our great statesmen and delivering the 

ideas as they comprehend them, to their | 
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public 
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Buys a Genuine Standard No. 2 
SMITH-PREMIER Typewriter and at 


$71.20 less than the manufacturers’ price. 
Never before has anything like this been 
attempted. Dealers get $3.00 a month rent 
for this make of machine not nearly as_per- 
fect as the one we will send you, and you 
pay only Two Dollars a Month and Own It, 


Send the Coupon and We Will Ship You This 
Smith-Premier Typewriter on Approval 


arts, lle Teacher tones of voice which come from correct When the typewriter arrives, deposit with the express agent $8.80 and take 
ed May | breathing and an accurate ‘distinct enun- the typewriter three‘days and try it. If you find it the best typewriter you ever 
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sent postage paid. The 


2.50 Pen Free to You 


et taking charge of the work. We 
md 50 ten cent envelopes of cards 
You, express charges prepaid. 
000 as they are sold send us our 
ton and we at once send your pen 
ha I the prizes, charges prepaid, 
the pupils about our great offer 
{ they are willing to sell the 
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ily. Give express office and 
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Truth 


Tgnorance of the laws of life has 
led to very serious misfortunes 
and the dissipation of this ignor- 
ance will result in truer modesty, 
less disease and a happier and 
purer society. 


The Education of Sex 


A Digest from the Writings of 
DR. JOHN COWAN, 


and other Eminent Authorities 


Contains 25 Chapters, Illustrations. | 


The subject matter of some chapters is 


The True and False Objects in Marrying. 
Who Should and Who Should Not Marry. 
How to Select a Husband or Wife. 
Anatomy ard Physiology. 
How to Insure Marital Happiness and 
Other Important Chapters. 
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for $8.80 down and $2.00 a month. Cash price$27.40. ‘Thousands of people have paid 
$100.00 cash for Smith-Premiers. It?s standard, by many considered the best type- 
writer ever built. A key for each character, so each character is always the same; 
a type brush for cleaning the type built into the machine; a two-color ribbon; 
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satisfaction. 


remain in you until fully paid for, It is understood 
Act today to be sure 


that I have three days in which to examine and 
try the typewriter, If I choose not to keep it [ will 
carefully repack it and return it to the express 
agent. Itis understood that you give the standard 
This offer is limited, ‘0 tear off the cou- = guarantee for one year, : 
pon — mail it today—the typewriter will be ship- 4 
xed to you promptly without any formalities. PDB acces cicedissscédicsecsetidessadacand eacceceens 
You can't lose and it’s the greatest economical 
typewriter opportunity you will ever have. The 
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machine made, The Harris has the Universal 
keyboard with twenty-eight keys, eighty four 
characters, two sets of shift keys, shift lock, 
release key, complete and perfect tabulator, 
hack spacer, marginal release, light touch 1 
inch carriage with inch writing width, exce! 
lent filling in and manifolding features, It 

the greatest front strike visible writing ma 
chine ever made, Regulation size and shape. 
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of Typewriter Facts 
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HANDSOME GOLD FILLED SIGNET RING 


GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS. To in- FREE 
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So confident ain I that simply wearing it will per 
manently remove all superfluous thes that Email | 

it free, without deposit. When you see your shape 

Jiness speedily returning | know you will buy it. 


TIZ Gladdens 


When Your Feet Hurt, So You Can’% 
Stand It, TIZ Gives Instant Relief. 








VTIZ for tender feet; soothes away all foot- 
and sWellings in a restful, 
foot-bath 

Sore feet, tender feet; swollen, chafed or ach- 
ing feet, are cured by ‘TIZ so quickly you forget 
how much they hurt, bunious, calluses 
and chilblains, are relieved atonee by TIZ—the 
positive, foot remedy, so different 
from anything tried, When you ask 
for TIZ, be sure you get TIZ, Look for “Walter 
Luther Dodge & Co.” printed on the box. TIZ 
ison sale at druggists’ and department stores 
everywhere, Price 25c. 
supply TIZ, we willsend by mail on receipt of 
price, Walter Luther Dodge & Co,, 1223 So. 
j Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


This Beautiful 20 Year Watch $3.75 
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Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymen 





IN THE AUTOMOBILE 
He: ‘‘ Fifty miles an hour! Are you 
brave?’’?’ She (swallowing another pint 
of dust): ‘‘Yes, dear. I’m full of grit.’’ 


VOCATIONAL, TRAINING 


Mrs. Hayseed (whose son is at col- 
leye) : ‘‘George writes that he is taking 
fencin’ lessons.’’ Mr. Hayseed: ‘‘I’m 
vlad o’ that. I'll set him a-diggin’ post 
holes when he gits home,’’ 


A CAUTIOUS CONVERT’ 

A country convert, full of zeal, in his 
first prayer-meeting remarks offered him- 
self for service. ‘‘I am ready to do any- 
thingy the Lord asks of me,’’ said he, ‘‘so 
lony as it’s honorable.’’ 


NATURE’S SUBSTITUTE 

‘*Cyril,’’ said lis mother, as they sat 
down to the breakfast table, ‘‘did you 
wash your face this morning?’? ‘* Well, 
no—mamnna,’’ said he slowly, evidently 
casting in his mind foran excuse ; ‘‘but,’’ 
he added, reassuringly, ‘I cried a little 
before I came downstairs!’’ 


NEW NAME FOR OLD CUSTOM 

Said the lovely girl, according to a 
in the Philadeiphia ¢uguirer: 
‘* Physical culture, pa, is perfectly fine. 
To develop the arms, I grasp this rod by 
one end and moye it slowly from right 
to left.”’) ‘‘ Well, well!’ exclaimed her 
father, ‘‘ what won’t science discover? If 
that rod las some broom-corn on the 
other end of it, you’d be sweepinyg.’’ 


A LONG SERMON 

A stranger entered a chureli in the mid- 
dle of the sermon and seated himself in 
the back pew. After a while he began 
to fidget. Teaning over to the white- 
haired man at his side, evidently an old 
member of the congregation, he whis- 
pered, ‘‘How long has he been preach- 
ing??? * Thirty or forty years, I think,’’ 
the old man answered. ‘' LT don’t know 
exactly.’? ‘D1 stay, then,’? decided 
the stranger. ‘' He must be nearly done.’’ 


TRULY 
Consul 


HONORED 


When Boak was travelling 


through the South, the train stopped in a | 
near-by | 


small town, and he went to 
store to make a_ purchase. 
keeper could not change the bill. 


a 
The store- 
Be- 


_ side the door was an old negro sitting on 


a box whittling a stick. ‘‘Unele,’’ said 
Mr. Boak, ‘‘can you change a twenty- 
dolar bill??? At. first the negro looked 
up in surprise ; then, seeing the earnest 
look in Mr. Boak’s face, he hastily rose, 


| took off his slouch hat, bowed, and said, 
|**’Deed an Ali cain’t, boss; but Ah ’pre- 


comforting | 


If your dealer won't | 





ciates de honor you has contu’hed on me, 
jis’ de same !”? 


DITTO 

Tommy was much interested in hearing 
for the first time in his language lesson 
the other day about a pair of little dots 
that the teacher said meant ‘‘ditto.’’ 
How his soul—a curious mixture of lazi- 
ness and thrift—thrilled at learning that, 
if he were to write ‘‘a cat’’ or ‘‘five 
hoys’’ or ‘‘fto”’ on one line and wanted 
to repeat the same words of figures on 
the next line, all he had to do instead of 
writing the words in full was to put in 
the ditto marks. 

After this Tommy, while on a visit, 
had occasion to write home. He simpli- 
fied the task by putting his knowledge 
to account. He wrote :— 

“Dear father: 
I hope you are all well. 


iki did mother is ‘‘ 
pe meat sister ‘' ‘ 
he Bitk “* ** 
ae i: grandina is ‘‘ 
‘* wish you were here. 
“"* mother was ‘‘ 
eT eatOR tes 
DOS ERS: 8: «8 

‘© * grandma ‘* ¢* 
“e fe you would send me some 
mouey. 


Your affectionate son, Tom.’’ 








AS MAGGIE EXPRESSED It 

“I know ’at old woman ’at jist 
by,’’ whispered little Maggie. 

‘Do you dear,?’’ asked her moth 
‘*"Who is she?’ 

‘“‘Why, she’s the little lame boy 'y 
told you ’bout ’at’s in my class in school 
grandmother.’’ 


MOVABLE HISTORY 

A traveler who passed through a gy 
English town noticed a post on whig 
was tnarked the height to which the gip 
had risen during a recent flood. 

‘*Do you mean to say,‘* he asked 
native, ‘‘that the river rose as high 
that in 19g—?”’ 

‘Oh no,’’ replied the native ; ‘‘ butt, 
village children used to rub off the orig 
inal mark, so the mayor ordered it to} 
put higher up, so as to be out of the 
reach,”’ 


NEW PLANETS WERE SCARCE 

Ata dinner recently, Prof. Pergj 
Powell told an amusing story of ang 
woman he once had as housekeeper, 
whom he inade a sporting offe 
‘*Janet,’’ he said to her one day, “ 
very next planet I discover I will may 
you a present of $5.'’’ ‘‘You are y 
kind, sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘and I am snq 
1 hope you will soon discover one,’ 
Several months went by, and no plane 
were discovered, ‘‘The fact of the ma 
ter is, ma’am,’’ confided the old won 
at last to Mrs. Powell, ‘‘I do think ti 


| professor goes out at night and discover 


planets on the sly."’ 


A NEW VERSION 

During arecent examination in Ameri 
can history in one of Hartford’s school 
the question was put: ‘*Whiat was tld 
May flower compact?’’ This is th 
thoroughly logical reply of one gool 
little American: 

“The Mayflower and the Speedwell 
started together from England, and the 
Speedwell went to pieces, and sunk, apl 
they put all the people into the May 
flower, and the Mayflower come 
packed. 
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SHE TOOK NOTICE 

Au inspector one day visited a country 
school, and in the course of the lessot 
said, ‘‘ Now, children, I wish you to take 
notice of what 1 do, and then write ai 
account of it.’’ 

Then he stepped to the blackboard au 
wrote a sentence upon it. All the chil 
dren except one wrote in effect that the 
‘master’? came into the school and wrote 
on the blackboard, ‘‘I love a_ god 
school,”? ; 

One little girl, however, followed it- 
structions more literally and completed 
the story by adding: ‘‘And then he weit 
to tie plattorm, sat down, played with 
his watch chain, and smiled to ihe 
teacher,’’ 


DID HE USE ‘THE BU'TTONHOLE? 

At the ‘‘home stations’’ of the Britis 
army the private soldiers’ washing usually 
done by the married soldiers’ wives, wh? 
are expected to sew on missing buttows 
and make other repairs, for which a small 
sum is deducted from the privates’ pay: 

Pat McGinnis had had a good deal 
trouble with his laundress. Sunday aftet 
Sunday had his shirt come bac!: with 
neck button lacking or only hanging by 
a thread. He had spoken about t 
watter and the woman had promised @ 
see to it, but still the button was not pre 
perly fixed. 

He got out of patience y 
the missing button had made him late 
for parade. ‘Bother the woman!" be 
said. “Dl see if I can’t give her a bittt 
this time, anyhow.’’ ‘ 

Taking the lid of a tin blacking bo% 
about three inches in diametet, 
punched two holes in it and sewed it of 
to the neck of the shirt that was next @ 
be washed. When his washing came 
back he found that she had taken a 
hint—or part of it. She had made a bub 
tonhole to fit the lid. 


one day whiel 
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